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TO ' 

E. S. B. 

4 AND ALL OTHER LOVERS OF ‘‘WHATSOEVER 
kAings are muE.”-i 


Y a-t-il rien au monde de plus cache que la verite? 




took is an attempt 'to establish the following 
p propositions:,) ^ 

I. ^ hat '’Bacon’s roHiantic fable ^ ^^fhe New 
Atlantis fjs not\n Utopian dfeam^ buf a thinly dis- 
guised account of an ablual Secret Socihy^ with which 
he ihas closely associated, . • , 

2 . fhat the objeO of this Fraternity of learned men, 

knovjn Lperficially to history as the Rosicrucians, or the 
Brethren of the Rose and Cross, was “ the^ advanch 
ment^off earning,” ^Uhe bettering of mens bread and 
winef and the universal reformation 6f the wk!^ 
wjde world.” ’’ 

3 . ^‘hat the principal method by which the achieve- 
ment of this end was attempted, was the preparation 
and publication of instruSfve and elevating literature. 

4 . ihat books published under the auspices of the 
Fraternity were secretly hall-marked, and are to be 
identified bt- peculiar and distinSlive ^emblems, which 
may be found concealed in the form of paper-marks, 
"^inters’ gOrnments^ and wood-cuts. 

that the Elizabethan renaissance was not a for- 
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tuitous outburst^ wit and liarningy hut the\esult of 
a deliberately planned scheme^ 

6 . That the P lay s ^ firs (, published anonymously^ but 
whi^ch ^st^sequently* bore the c\fiseudonynkl “ William 
Shakespeare ” upon t^eir titl^pageSy were not the work 
of the pf ay aStor^ *^Mr. WilliamfihakspereyofStratf^d- 
on-Avon^ in the^county of Warwick^ gent.f Put were 
writte^ by grands J^sony whoLfor various re%onSy 
considered it expedient to assume a mask. 

7 . Thdt^.Fra ^cis Baion was likewise thcoUUthor of 

much other stb^ilar literaturCy in many cases but the 
hackfWork of youthful geniois, and at present attriduted 
to other men. ^ I 

8 . That it was the philosophy of the RosiscUcians to 
qhdeavour^ to a£l as God's deputies upon earthy to 
imitatOy to the best of their ability y the ord^ of the 
^aiversey dkd ^hat their publications are, qs far as 
may bey fhodelled upon their favourite simile — the “ Book 
of Nature.” 

9 . Thaty as Nature's infinite book of secrecy possesses 
meaningSy veiled and incompvihensible to the casual and 
su^ficial observer y soy in a finite degreey do the books 
which were published under Rosicrucian auspices. 

10. That Anagpamy Enigma^ and cipher Anting wefe 
means and methods by which the Fraternity 'carried out 
their views y and that the frequently c^ludeihto '\^Magical 
Writing ” of the Rosicrt^ci^^ms was in all probeddlih 
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igafhing *mort mr less tfhn the BilitTf^l cipher invented 
by Francis Bacon and described* in hook VI. eof his 
I " Advancement of Learnfn\.*\ » ^ 

\ii. I^bat ^e discolAry by Mrs. Elizahyth Udells 
iSrallup that this voell-k^wn cipher is applicable to a 
letPge cir^e of medieval literature] is a genuine dis- 
covery tf the highest historical importance. 

14. ^hat thne are jndications ^hat the system yf con- 
cealing secret information by means of ciphers prevailed 
largely noi only in England but Ihroughmt EutUbpe^ and 
that in sixteenth and seventeenth cmtury literature 
there is in all probability an El Dorado of infomt*ation 
await i^ ^isentothbment . 

These are heterodox and subversive conclusions y andH^ 
is diffictt^t to condense into reasonable limit the evidence 
which has led me to adopt them. Somf of 0 iy witne«sn ■ 
nuty be badly informed^ others misled or pefhaps ir- 
relevanty but to the best of my belief their testimony is 
honest ^and I ask that their statements may be heardy 
and temperately considered^ before being condemned. 

The present volume does not claim to be more than an 
introduEtion to many of the subjeEls touched upoUy but it 
%nll be fout^ to embody mot a few of^the leading falls 
and the *most recent discoveries upon a subjeSl which y 
inasmuet as it concerns ** Shakespeare]' is of quite 
interest. 
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Tragedy of Si^ Francis Bacon 


^INTRODUCTION 

I N tracing the history of a philosr^phical Order, 
s^ch as that of the Rogicrucians, one is pecu- 
liarity liable tg be betrayed into pitfalls. Much 
of tho, infou^j^on which exists upon the subjedl is 
intentionally misleading. Much is so ambiguous,'^ 
that it, is difficult to decide whether it be adual fad, 
delivered in the form of allegory, or puhe dhd simple 
fidipn. ' 

S5 far as we know, the Rosicrucian was one of the 
many Secret Societies that existed in Europe two or 
three hundred years ago. y T'he historian of the 
or&er — or rather the writer that is popularly coij,- 
sidered to be such — is Mr. Hargrave Jennings, 
whpse two volumes, entitled “ The JRosicrucians, 
their Rites' and Mysteries,” contain a mass of bald, 
disjointed erudition, J)ut throw very little light upon 
t^e^subjed. The value of this book is discounted 




r ; c Is 

by the statemefit in the intrliduftion that initiates 
occvit mysticism 4ieed have no fear that the author 
will do otherwise than, statfd guard over their cabala. 
^Jr. A^E. Waite, the authoi*’bf “ The^Real History; 
of the Rosicrucians,” is a y riter of a different calibre. 
He ajf»proaches‘ his subjedlKn a critical ^d sceptical 
mood, and demolishes most of the generally accepted 
opinions. From the wreckage which he hiR left I 
have gathered up ^ few unbfoktn fragments, and 
have* accep\ 2 d these as being genuine jpd reliable. 
With the exi^.ption of the two manifestoes, “ Fama 
Fratcrnitatis ” and “Qonfessio Fraternitatis,”®and a 
few miscellaneous fadts, I am inrlined to J-ihink we 
possess no unquestionably authenvvsj^inforipation. 

‘ Probably from time immemorial secret societies have 
in one form or another existed amon^ us„ The 
Rosicruc^dns*^ were not a political order, nor were 
they professedly alchemists, although in an age >yhen 
the belief in the possibility of the transmutation '’of 
metals was almost universal, there is very little doubt 
that many of the membv;rs, including Bacon himself, 
acquiesced in the current philosophy. They were, 
however, pre-eminently a learned and beneficent 
Order, whosq avowed objedls were tne restoration^ of 
science and art and the alleviation of human misery.*' 
The mysterious secrecy which was assumed by the 
Fraternity for the purpose of shielding themselves 
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IntfoduEiion . 

•ifepm derision, ‘insult anci^persecutionj Shrouded them 
with a romantic glamour^ and led to the circulation 
of absurd and extravagant 1-epprts as to their super- 
natural and npiholy powers. From time time 
charlatans and impostors, finding it a profitable card to 
play fro clairrf connexion wifth the powerful Rosicry^cian 
Brotherhopd, did so, and by their swindling of cre- 
dulous people caused these extravagant ruipour^ to 


regain currency 


No permanent or abiding praftidal result have* yet 


been attributed to the credit of the Rosicr/icians. Their 
teachirfg and philosophy are admitted to have tinged 
and influenced cu^ent European literature, but be- 
yond tiais their ^reer is generally considered to have 
been as evanescent as that of a meteor. •! shall 
endeavour to show the fallacy of this idea. ^ 

It seems very doubtful whether RosiSrucianism is 
yet ^xtind. The latest authentic record of the’order 
is m 1794, when a Society ia known to have been in 
existence 'in the Island of Mauj^tius ; but De Quincey, 
who drew his opinion from 'Prof. Buhle, states that 
modern Freemasonry is nothing more or less than, 
Rosicrucianism transplanted to England in a modified 
fori^. Whether this be so-)Or not I am unqualified 
^ttf say. Freemasons when interrogated either deny 
it or in conveivtional terms courteously waive the 
qi^stion on one side. It seems, however, almost certain 
“ ^ - 3 '^ 
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that Rosier ucifSifiism gradijilly merged itito Freft* 
masonry, anS that the thirty-third degree of Free- 
masonry^ is the ‘^Rofecrdix” degree. Among the 
l^asdhcc brethren there are ^fill to-d^^y “ Sovereigs 
Princes of Rosecroix,” {f Princes of Rosecroix de 
Heroden,’* etc. It is of course suggested) that 
only the very highest ranks of Freemasonry know 
any^iing^ at all about the topic; but that Hhre and 
there the true f^6ls are ifnd^stood seems un- 

T\v iT' 

questionable. A 'writer in the Royal Masonic 
Cyclopaedia”, (London, 1877) expresses himself as 
follows : 

“ Modern times havb eagerly af^cepted, ii?> the full 
light of science, the precious inhfe-*^ce ofeknow- 
ledge bequeathed Ijy the Rosicrucians, and that body 
has disappeared from the visible knowleciy^e of man- 
kind, and rd»entered that invisible fraternity of which 
mention was made in the opening of this article^ . . . 
It is not desirable, in work of this kind, to make 
disclosures of an indiscreet nature. The Brethren of 
the Rosy Cross will n^er and should not, at peril 
^nd under alarm, give up their secrets. This aneWt 
body has apparently disappeared ^om the field of 
human adiyjty, but its Jabours are carried on 
with alacrity i and with a sure delight in an ultim£e^ 
success.” ^ 

The subjeA of ciphers and cipher writing has during 
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^Ttcent ytirs claimed a considerable £mq,unt of atten- 
tion. Attradled by curioiw outward indications many 
students of Elizabethan at'brature" have demoted ex- 
haustive care«to the S3bjedl, and^, three writdtl^have 
published the result of tlfteir labours. To the ma- 
jority* of readers the ^iistence of these booj^s is 
probably unknown. Occasionally one«imeets with a 
slighting allusion to one or the^ other, bu/; as^it is 
almost invariably?, prefaced by the curj^nt Shake- 
spearean foamula I have not read the book btH ” — 
the writer’s views do not possess that p^^h and dignity 
which they might otherwise do. 

Whethef' thf; s^Jments and narratives which the 
writers clainf'^^ have deciphered are genuine or 
menely the concodlion of their,, exuberant imagina- 
tions rema^ps to be proved ; but as the latter hypo- 
thesis would involve forgery, fraud, an3 a* deliberate 
and* far-reaching literary conspiracy, it will dis- 
missed as preposterous ; of fhiprobabilitics it is better 
to choos^ the least. ^ 

In,i888 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly claimed to have dis- 
covered the existence of a cipher story in the first 
folio of the Shakespeare plays. In his much abused 
bu^ little ^ead and less refuted book, The Great 
Cryptogram ” (the second volume of which was de- 
voted to the su'6jeft),jhe endeavoured to convince the 
world of the tr^h of his theory. Partly by reason 
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of the complexly of his system, the full*details <5f 
which he did not Yeveal, agjd partly owing to the faft 
that he ^id not ^produce tny definite assertion of 
a^thof^ip, but appeared to liWe stumbled into th« 
midst of a lengthy narrative, the world was not con- 
vinc|2d, and Mr. Donnelly Vas greeted with Rabe- 
laisian laughter. He has since gone to«the grave 
unwgpt, /inhonoured and unsung, andj. his s^ret has 
presumablV died with him. Tbe .jvork of this writer 
was barred by many extravagant inferences, but the 
first volume of “ The Great Cryptogram ” is never- 
theless a damning inditliment which has not yet been 
answered. ’ ^ „ ‘ 

In 1895 Dr. Oryille W. Owen puivii^hed d* work 
purporting to consist of deciphered matter, and en- 
titled “Sir Francis Bacons Cipher Stoj^.”* This 
work, if it! ever reached the hands of scj[iolars, was 
greeted with absolute and profound silence. ® As 
Dr. Owen gave scarcely^ more than a hint of how 
his alleged cipher systei^i worked, his book Obviously 
would not come in for serious notice but for the 
that within the past twelve months a lady (who had 
previously been associated with him^has published a 
book which,^iinless it ca»i be refuted, fuljy confiwns 
Dr. Owen’s - revelations, and will revolutionize many 
of our literary ideas. Unlike cher p'fedecessors, the 
author of “The Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis 
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Bacon” fully explains i(jer methods working and 
further elucidates the si^je<5l by giving facsimijps of 
many of the works frori^whkh she claims to have 
/deciphered. \Under tliese circumstances her#t9ook^ is 
not to be dismissed offhand as the concodion of 
a cr#nk, blit is wortl^ of careful* and exhaustive 
attention^ ^ ^ 

There^s nothing either surprising or inherently im- 
probable in the Suggestion thaf Bacon jfhould have 
made use ^f cipher writing. Ifr is weir know* that 
he studied the subjed with great interest, and he de- 
voted* a chapter to it in The 7\^vancement of 
Learnirig.” Th^principle of the Biliteral cipher is 
of course weTiimown. It is the basis of our modern 
signalling and telegraphic codes, *and can be applied* 
in intiumerable ways. Every letter of the ’alphabet 
is represented by a group of five char^ere arranged 
in ^ certain order. It is of no consequence whut these 
chafaders be, provided thei^ are capable of distinc- 
tion. in telegraphy the tvfc forms are represented 
by dashes and dots. The two differences, when ap- 
plied to printed matter, may be either two distind 
forms of every papital and small letter, or the form of 
tljp letters may be the sani^ ; but the ^istindion con- 
veyed by^ their position above or below the level of 
the line, or b)» their angle of slope. It is unquestion- 
jible that at least two founts of type have been used 

i 
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in many Elizabethan boo^, a pequliarity whiclt' 
does»not prevail ki all early English literature. In 
the capital letters ‘the, differences are so sufficiently 
mirkedothat they are at once ‘Apparent i"’ but as Mrs* 
Gallup states in her introduction, “ the distinguishing 
features in the small letterst^from age of the books, 
blots^ and poo^ printing, have been more ^fficult to 
classify, and close examination and study haVfc been 
required ti^ separate and sketch dut the variations, 
and educate the eye no distinguish them. . Anyone 

possessing the original books, who has sufficient 
patience and a keen eye for form, can work oflt and 
verify the cipher from tlie illustrations given. Nothing 
is left to choice, chance, or the ima^t. '^.ion.” o 
Whether we accept Mrs. Gallup’s decipherings as 
authentic, or cynically dismiss them as fabrications, 
will not iffeft their inherent literary value or the 
serene beauty of their thought and diCtion. I happen 
to know that while Gallup was recently in 

London and deciphering L^ay by day from old ‘editions 
at the British Museum, her publishers invited certain . 
eminent Shakespearean scholars to meet her there and 
test the genuineness of her methods but to them it 
was a laughing matter and they disdainfully declined* 
Messrs. Gay and Bird then forwarded a copy of heP 
book to the editor of an august n^ewspsqier asking him 
to send a representative to meet Mrs. Gallup and 
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•satisfy hknself of the genuineness of her discovery. 
I have before me a cop^ of the tepl/. It re^s as 
follows : 

J‘The editor, regrets lie is unable *to avail liwnself of 
Messrs. Gay and Bird’s ^invitation to examine the 
theqiry of Bacon’s bi-literal cipher.” * 

Such an exhibition or stonewall apathy woiftd be 
ludicrous were it not sad, and one hardly knows 
whether to laugher So cry. It Would be t^ugh*t that 
the bare possibility of lifting the veil fi^m the past 
would have inspired the most torpid and indifferent 
to pifrsue even the faintest c^ue. 

Living«as we do ip an age of {)eace and security, it is 
difficijlt to*r?''«TCe the conditions which prevailed in 
bygone days. The Elizabethan age was pre-emi»« 
nently an era of intrigue, treachery and sudden death, 
and the conditions of life may be fairly well gauged 
by, the itnportance which men then attached to the 
aff?)f cryptography. Thk is sufficiently evident by 
the grait number of treatises and books which were 
published upon the subjed:.'^ Necessity was doubtless 
tbe mother of these many ingenious inventionai|for 
self protedlion.,. In those days of fadion and intrigue 
man’s house was secur,^ against a^tar Chamber 
Warrant Tor his person and his papers. When young 
Francis Bacotf was^a boy of eleven, that crowning 
iiorror of the centuries was perpetrated — the massacre 
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or St. Barthotemew’s Eve^'^a ferocious crueltyt> 
without a parlllel jn all antiguity.” Within twenty 
years of Bacon’s death theorack, the thumbscrew and 
the axe, nose splitting and ea»& croppii^^ had lashed^ 
our phlegmatic nation into the storm which shattered 
the throne of Charles I. the year 5530 Igress 
censorship was established. ItVas not abolished until 
1694. We read in cipher: “Nought whkh her 
majesty di^pproved' could everdinde a printer.” If 
by an^ chance anything to which Her Majesty took 
exception happened to find its way into print, the un- 
happy printer, ?f he were not broken upon the rack or 
the flesh and bones of iiis lower lirnbs smashed into a 
pulp in “the boot,” had his hands\avt/ofF and the 
'Stumps seared with a red hot iron. We find Bacon’s 
contemporary, Sir Walter Raleigh, in the ^refgce to 
his “ History of the World,” compiled while he was 
a prisoifer in the Tower, writing : ’ , 

“ I know that it will be /.aid by many that I nii'ght 
have been more pleasing|co the reader, if I had>written 
the story of mine own times, having been permitted 
to draw water as near the well-head as another. To 
th*is I answer that whosoever in wri^ting a modern 
history shall fpllow Truth^too near the heels, it mgy 
haply strike out its teeth. There is no rhistress ot^ 
guide that hath led her followers and» servants into 
greater miseries.” 
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Although ** T.he History of the A¥orId ” does not 
deal with events later tikn 170 b.c., it was suppressed 
by James I. as being “tot? saucy in censuring the aifts 
of Kings.”*. # * ‘ . 

Now thoughtful Englishmen were not fools in those 
day#, and* it seems exceedingly likely that steps 
would b^ taken to evade or circumv^ent the Censor. 
As a •means to this end, cipher writing would no 
doubt comm*end* itself. Without the ^^istance of 
the corre(511i would be a sheer inipossibUity to 

dete<5l the existence of a system such as Bacon’s 
BilitA-al. 

Living in time^so infamou^, we find him writing 
in Qftpher \ Though constantly hemmed about, 
threatened, kept under surveilla*nce, I have* written 
this history in Aill in the cipher* being fully persuaded 
in my owne minde and heart that not cnely jesting 
Pilate, but the world, aske, ‘ What is truth ” And < 
agSin : “ Watching th’ Storms, but saying no un- 
meani’^ word, I put forth i|iy secret letters. It may 
bee noe eie will note, no hand will ayde. If this be 
true, I die and make no sign.” ^ 

Here Bacon is»seen as it were struggling to remove 
l^e gag from his mouth, and to sigjiial to posterity 
the true** story of his own times ; at a later period he 
was influenced by different motives. 

If men take the trouble to convey secrets in . cipher, it 
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is not illogical tb anticipate that the faj£ls so'barefully ‘ 
conc^led will’be GommensijVate in importance with 
the trouble taken Co cpnctiil them. It was not un- 
reasonifbly urged ‘against Mlt>. Donnejfy that his^ 
vaunted revelations ‘^were ipere scraps of irrelevant 
gossip. The statements revealed by means ofothe 
Bilite^kl cipher^ are on the other hand so am^ing that 
they will be condemned as erring in the othei^direc- 
tion. We'^^re told that Francis B^con was the son 
of Queen Elizabeth, who, while she was imprisoned 
in the Tower, was secretly married to her fellow 
prisoner, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. ‘That 
not only was Bacon the author of thf works attributed 
to Shakespeare, but also of an imnvHnoe' amount of 
‘iiimilar literature, in most instances of an inferior and 
immature charader. o 

These astoKishing statements prove to be less remark- 
able thafi the “ coincidences ” which become manifest 
when we commence to Ipbk below the surface 
to analyze the styles ofothe various writers* whose 
authorship is impugned. 

We know Bacon’s reply to Elizabeth on an occasion 
when she proposed to rack the reputed author of a 
seditious pamrhlet, in order to extort the name (d 

I • 

the true writer : 

“ Nay, madam, rack not his body — fack his style, 
give him paper and pens, with help of books bid 
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• him carry on his tale. By^comparing the two parts, 

I will tell you if he be me true man.”* , 

Most Englishmen hold\o the ©pinion that Shake- . 
.speare was*% lone geilius ; an infelledual eagle ^ho 
soared nearer to the sun than ’other men, and that 
the^hythiftic beat of his great pinidns is unique and 
inimitable. But according to Shakespearean sAiolars 
this isNjuite a fallacy. Christopher Marlowe, a blas- 
phemous drunktn neprobate, also Geor^^ Peele and 
Robert Greene, two small wrens of a similar charader, 
fly abreast with our great poety«>*and the measured 
mardh of his wondrous mpsic is Indistinguishable 
from their mo^st song. The style of all four 
writirs is ?o ...milar that Prof. Dowden and other 
authorities are driven to suggest that Greene, Peel^ 
Marlowe and Shakespeare sometimes worked in col- 
laboration. 

TJie fable of the eagle, upon whose back a ^ren rose 
Wvenwards, will at on>e suggest itself. Shake- 
speare appears to have Carried with him in his 
upward flight into Immortality a small colony of 
Inferior men. Some of our literary stars may prove 
to have been shining with a borrowed lustre, but by 
)psing them we gain a Sup whose radiance will make 
men st^d as in a dream. 

Owing to th«r necessity of having to compress much 
matter into little room, I have necessarily been com- 
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pelled to be curt and laconic. I trust.that iti no case 
has lucidity been sacrificed Jo terseness. From the 
deciphered narratives of Mre. Gallup and Dr. Orville 
Ovfen ^ 1 have* quoted largely, lea\sihg them to. 
tell their own tale. A love;^' of literature will decide 
in five minutes whether thej^ possess the true oing 
and rfrythm — whether he is face to face w^h a cun- 
ningly devised fable, a second Ireland forg^, -or 
with “ Shafc^speare ” veritably ndi’iJ^vus and speak- 
ing across the ages. ^ 


/ “The Biliteral <^ipher of Sir Francis Bacon,” i vol.,«l900 


Elizabeth Wells Gallup (Gj^^’and Bird). 

“Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story,” 5 vcfi: 
W. Owen (Gay and Bird). 
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PART I 

THE ')VIY§TE;iY OF THE ROSICRUCIANS 



Verily we must corf^^css that the world in those days did bring 
forth painful worthy men ^who brake with all force Qirough 
darkness and barbarism aifd left us who succeeded co follow 
them .*’ — Fama Fraternitatis R, C. ^ 



PART I 

CHiS'PTER I 

TH? SECRET OF ELIZABETHAN PAPERIjArKS 

J 

“ If God doth |rant me a long life so t« complete these failed 
labours, it shall bee well for th’ world, sinca«^ am seeking not my 
owne honour, but th’ honor and advancement, th’ dignitic and 
enduring ^ood of all mankinde.”-^RANCis Bacon, Biliteral 
Cipher^ p. 98. 

I N the early years of the seventeenth century, a 
sittgular Brotherhood or SecretvSociety sprang 
* into, ji^ominence’^in Europe. Its founder was, 
untij recently, believed to have been Johann Valentin 
AnchiSs, a learned monk, Vho, having a profound 
sense oi* the gross and innumerable evils which 
abided rfiankind, sought by means of a secret Fra- 
terhity to redress them. 

The Brethren of the Rose and Cross, known as 
“ The Rosecroix ” or “ Rosiprucians,” aie believed to 
^UFTe takelf their name from their emblem of a rose 
combined with^a cross, these two symbols, in all 
pjobability, expressing the Rosicrucian philosophy, 
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which, so fa^as°we are able to judg?, was®a mixture 
of Western Christianity ana Eastern Mysticism. The 
early history of the Eratfernity is fabulous and unre- 
Ikble— as fabulous as that of FreetBasonry, which 
gravely asks us to belike that Enoch was a very 
eminent Mason, and that a ^odge was in full aiStivity 
upok the Plains of Shinar. ' ^ 

“ Thero^are,” says Mr. A. E. Waite, “ncP vestiges 
of the Rbsicrucians traceable befp^e tlie beginning of 
the ° seventeenth Century, and the belief in their 
antiquity origirtSSes in a priori^ considerations which 
are concerned'^ with the prediledlions and prejudices 
of thinkers, whose faith and imagination fiave been 
favoured by evolution or environment at the expense 
, of their judgment.” 

In the year 1614, or thereabouts, there was published 
anonymdusly in Germany, a singular skit, in the form 
of a pamphlet, entitled “A Universal Reformation ot 
the Whole Wide WorM.” In this the corruprA'ge is 
supposed to be brought to trial by order of the God 
Apollo, and various remedies for the cure of its ail- 
(.ments and diseases are suggested by eminent classical 
philosophers. In an English translation of this work, 
which is atffibuted to the Rosicrucians, Fn^cis 
Bacon is designated as Chancellor of the Great As^^ 
Sir Francis Bacon is also furt|ier identified with the 
Fraternity by the faft that his “ New Atlantis ” was 


T^Oper^arh, 

in after *y^rs. published almost ^ori^ for word by 
John Heydon, a mysticll writer claiming to be^ fully 
acquainted iirith the secref cabala of Rosicrucianism. 
JEither this was a case*of literary^ theft, or the ** New 
Atlantis” was really prepared in the^ first instance for 
the aise of* the mysteyous Fraternity, and Heydon 
was justii^ed in his aftion. As he twas a highly 
esteemed man of good birth and education/the latter 
seems the prefer^le explanation. 

The “New Atlantis” is a remftirkable book, ’quite 
unlike in style to anything else^'hmongst Bacon’s 
acknowledged works. His ^cjiaplaid. Dr. Rawley, 
describe it as fable my lord devised that he 
migh^ exhibit therein a model or description of a^ 
college instituted for the interpi;yting of Nature and. 
the producing of great and marvellous works for the 
benefit of^man.” The 1638 edition*^ of* the book 
bears u| 5 bn its title-page the imprint of a large 
TudoT rose, within whicl? .^is a flamboyant heart. 
Mr. Wiite states that he is in a position to affirm 
that the esoteric emblem of the Rosicrucian fraternity 
was a Tudor rose inclosing a heart impressed with.a 
cross. The difibrence between the two designs is so 
slig ht that the fadl of the appearance of this emblem 
upon “ fhe New Atlantis” cannot be dismissed as 
coincidence. P shall, show hereafter that the wood- 
caits which adorn so many sixteenth and seventeenth 
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century publicdtiens^ are not conventional designs due 
to tke whim or oaprice of^the draughtsman or the 
printer, but that they, prelbably all possess pregnant 

• ft r O f' 

n^anmgs. , 

When John Heydon annexed “ The New Atlantis ” 
and published it as though it were his owh, he a],tered 
it in 'ixeveral s|jght but important details. The Island 
of the Iv^w Atlantis became the “ Land o? the Rosi- 
crucians,” and wherever BaconfUsefl the term “Solo- 
mon^ House,” Heydon substituted “ ^he Temple 
of the Rosie Crcba,” or some similar expression, as in 
the passage foKowing \ 

“ Amongst the excellent ads of that king ohe above 
all hath the preeminence, it was the^* eredi^n and 
institution of an order or Society which we call 
* Solomon's House ’ faltered John Heydon t» * The 
Temple of the Rosie Cross ’), the noblesf^ foundation 
as we^chink that ever was upon the earth and* the 
lanthorn. of this kingddin. It is dedicated to* the 
study of thfe works and creatures of God.” • 

The idea that the book was no mere visionary dream, 
^ut, on the contrary, a thinly- veiled true description 
of the Rosicrucian fraternity was, I*believe, first put 
forward in 1^888 by Mr. W. F. C. Wigston. Inihe 
following pages I hope to produce evidence 
will carry convidion of the truth of his prophecy. 

In 1614-1616, or thereabouts, two mysterious maiU' 
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fcstoes were issued, ad(Jressed “To the learned in 
general and the Governejs of Eifrope,” and etftitled 
respe^livel)^ “ Fama ^raternitatis^R.C ” and “Con- 
fessio Fraterflitatis K.C.” Although these dotu- 
ments appeared in Gerfiany, thepe is reason to 
believe that they were .also published simultaneously 
in other i^puntries. ft is stated in* the “ ]^ma,” 
that tills maiyfesto is set forth in five MinguageSy 
and the same asserlion is repeated in the “Con- 
fessio.” "•We have by no mSans made coAmon 
property of our arcana, althougli^they resound in 
five languages within the esa;? of Ae vulgar." It 
seems possibj^e thaf the German editions are the only 
ones Aat happen to have survivec^ the wreck of time^ 
This probably has led to Germa^jy being errpneously# 
associ^ed ^with Rosicrucianism, whereas, various 
writers have testified that, in spite of their endeavours 
to Fraternity there, they were unalJle to do 

so, and hence inclined to the opinion that the existence 
of the (5|:der was merely an ingenious fidlion. 

T|)ie following extrad is quoted from Mr. Waite’s 
tr^slation of the " Confessio ’’ : 

** For conclusioif of bur Confession, we must earnestly 
jljanonish^you, that you cast away, if not all, yet 
most of the worthless books of pseudo thymists, to 
whom it is a jest to apply the Most Holy Trinity to 
vaiy things, or to deceive men with monstrous symbols 
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and enigmas, ^6r 'to profit by the curiosi(!y of the 
credulous : our ag& doth produce many suchy otfe of the 
greatest being a sta^e playeYy a man with sttjjicient in* 
genuity for imposition;^ such*^ doth the enemy of 
human welfare mingle am^ing the good seed, thereby 
to make the truth more difficult to be believed, which in 
hersefi' is simple and naked, whilst falsehood is proud, 
haughty ,'^pd coloured with a lustre of seeming godly 
and humane wisdom. Ye that} areir'wise eschew such 
books and have recourse to us, who seeik not your 
moneys, but ofFef tmto you most willingly our great 
treasures. We'* hunt pot after your goods with in^ 

' vented lying tindlures, but desire 40 make fo\x par- 
takers of our goods. We do not reject parables, but 
, invite yo,u to the clejr and simple explanation of all 
secrets ; we seek not to be received of you, but call you 
unto our ihore than kingly houses and palaces, by no 
motion of our own, but (lest you be ignoranVr»fJt3 as 
forced thereto by the Spirit of God, commanded by 
the testament of our most excellent Father^ and im- 
pelled by the occasion of this present time. 

" »What think you therefore, O Mortals, seeing that 
we sincerely confess Christ, execrate *the Pope, addid 
ourselves to fhe true philosophy, lead a wprthy li^ 

* The italicised lines seem to refer to the^ play-aftor Shak- 
spere ; but the point need not be presstd. Here and throughout 
the italics are mine. 
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and day ly»call, intreat and invite mauy*more*unto our 
Fraternity, unto whom the same Vgh^ of God^like- 
wise appem^cth ? Conside^*you not that, having pon- 
4pred the gifjs which^are in you^ having measured 
your understanding in the Wordt)f God, and having 
weigjjed thtf imperfe<5lion aRd inconsistencies of all the 
arts, you may at length in the future delibera^ with 
us upon»th2ir remedy, co-operate in the^Voricff God, 
and be serviceibU to ^he constitution of yom time ?” 

It is qi^ite a fallacy to suppqpe that the Rogicru- 
cians were alchemists. Mr. Waiie.^ informs us that 
they were pre-eminently a^ learn^ Society, and 
they w€re also a C^hristian seA.” Upon this point , 
the “ConfesSlo Fraternitatis ” is very emphatic. 

Some make sport of Scripture, as if it were a? 
tablet* of wax to be indifferenfly made us*e of by* 
theologian^ philosophers, dodors anti mathematicians. 
Be* it yi^irs rather to bear witness that fwm the 
beginning of the world tRere hath not been given 
to man* a more excellent, admirable and wholesome 
book than the Holy Bible ; Blessed is he who possesses 
;^^^^f7~*ore b'-issed is he who reads it, most blessed of all 
is he who truly understandeth it, while he is most iflcf 
to God who both understands and obejis it.” 
in terms^equally emphatic the “ Fama Fraternitatis ” 
condemns ** thftt ungodly and accursed goldmiking 
•which hath gotten so much the upper hand whereby 
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under color of "it -many runagates and. rogufeh people 
do use great villainies and cozen and abuse.” 

The “ Fama ” and ** Corrfessio Fraternit|Sis, R.C.” 
arg stfikingly identical in aim, thought and diAion 

« ‘th what is knowh as “ Baconian ” philosophy, and 
e conclusion fs inevitable, that unless they wege in- 
spired > or emanated indirectly ftom Sir Francis Bacon, 
there m^^t have been a contemporary writer, Itot only 
actuated by the same noble ancjij far-reaching schemes 
for the advancemerit of knowledge, and^the restora- 
tion of all sciencf^^nd arts, but who even forestalled 
Bacon in many (pf his pet projects and ideas. * 
Bacon’s claims have, however, nej/er yet b^n cc^ 
tested. Macaulay tells us that “ the philosophy* 
‘Which he taught Was essentially new. It differed 
j^om that of the celebrated ancient teacheirs, not 
merely in method, but also in objeCt. Ifs^ objeCt was 
the gooA of mankind, in the sense in which nmss 
of mankind always have Understood, and always will 
understand, Sthe word good. . . . His gigantic ‘scheme 
of philosophical reform is said by some writers |o 
have been planned before he was fifteen, and was un- 
cjoubtedly planned while he was sfsll young. He 
observed as vigilantly, meditated as deeply, arid 
judged as temperately when he gave his first work ^ 
the world as at the close of his long caft'eer.” ^ 

Essay. 
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In order that we may properly appreciate the density 
of the darkness which Bacon with his God-like 
abilities dic^so much to disfjel, it is well that we should 
^deavour to«realize at what an amazingly loV ej^b 
knowledge then stood. Modern teaching and tradfe 
tions^have greatly misled us in this ^iredtion. It w 
popularly supposed tHht the Elizabetjjan era^as a 
Goldenfag? of Poesie, Learning and Erudy^lm, that 
giant minds jostllj^ e^ch other at the court, and that 
poets swarnjed in every tavern. • Sidelights on*con- 
tcmporary history do not confirm fliia legend ; on the 
cpotrafy, the prevailing darkness, barbarism, and want 

f enlightenment . seem to have been incredible. 

e Qonditioris which existed in connexion with the 
theatre are too gross and obscene* to bear printing.’ 
With regard to the general condition of the country^ 
it is a fa< 5 l:*hot commonly known that pfofessional 
witehfii^rs — paid at the rate of 20s. for evffry con- 
viifted witch — roamed hither and thither “ smelling 
out” and denouncing on the most ridiculoift and flimsy 
pretences not only women but small children and evert 
animals. During the thirty-nine years prior to t^je 
accession of James I. — who was an expert in demon-* 
ojp gy-r — upw ards of seventeen thousand p€ople in Scot- 
alone were tried, tortured, and put to a horrible 
death for alleged witchcraft. I cite this as but one 
•arample of the ignorance which prevailed not only in 
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our country bat throughout £urope^genenilly} as it 
was the educated classes, the clergy, the magistrates, 
and the aristocracy who we^e responsible f^j^trocities 
eygn ihore horribfe than thc^e perpetrated by th^ 
Holy Inquisition of Spain. 

At the age of fifteen Bacon besought hi§ pareq|;s to 
remote him from Cambridge ds he had acquired every ^ 
thing (ftsiuniversity was able to teach ! In Fama 
Fraternitatis ” the Rosicrucians ^efe^ to’ their founder 
as b?ing “but of the age of sixteen ye^rs when he 
came thither.” <it?is almost inconceivable that there 
were in Europe^, at thi^ time two youthful prddigies, 

I both filled with the same colossi and far-?eaching 
schemes for the advancement of learning and the 
'"benefit of mankind. From the Preface to “ The 
Gre^t Instauration we know exactly what were 
Bacon’s dtjsigns. Moreover, it will be Noticed that 
althoug^i “ he was no dashing man, but ev^a fos- 
terer of other men’s part^j” he states he stands alone^ 
and gives flo hint of a philosophical fellow-worker. 
We read : 

“ Francis of Verulam thought thus, and such is tlie 
method which he determined within himself, and 
which he thought it concerned the living and posterij^ 
to know.” 

* * # * 

“ Human knowledge ... is not well put tc^ethee 
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nor justly* Kfbrn\edy but resembie& i magnificent 
strudure that has no foundation. • 

And why^t men agree t^ admire and magnify the 
false powefs of the nnnd, and negleft or d%str^ 
those that might be rendered true, there is no other 
coursf left but with better assistance to'begin the work 
anew, and praise or rebuild the sciences^ arts, a|^ all 
h\^an,Jtnowledge from a firm and solid basifir 
This may at lirsf,see^ an infinite scheme, unequal to 
’ human abilities, yet it will be found more sound* and 
judicious than the course hitherto pursued, as tending 
to som^ issue ; whereas all hithyerto d(»ne with regard 
to"^fhe sciences is vertiginous, or in the way of per- 
petual u'otation. 

“ Nor is he ignorant that he stands* alone in an experi- 
ment almost too bold and astonishing to obtain credit, 
yet he thought it not. right to desert either«the cause 
or him^f, but to boldly enter on the way.” 

It is obvious from this that Bacon’s ambition was 
identically that of the Rosicrucians — the 'Reconstruc- 
tion or “ restauration ” of all sciences and arts. 

(I 

Macaulay, discussing the philosophy of Bacon, says : 
“ It was because he dug deep that he was able to pile* 
h^h. It was because, in order to laj* his founda- 
tions, he went down into those parts of human nature 
which lie low, hut which are not liable to change, 
Aat the fabric which he reared has risen to so stately 
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an elevation^ ® and stands with sjjch 1!nmovable 
strength.” ^ r 

Macaulay writ truer thaif he ^knew. It be seen 
ti^t Francis Bacon dug his foundations deeper, and 
reared his Temple of Wisdom to an elevation incom- 
parably more lofty than mankind has as yet either 
realia^ or eyen suspeded. ‘‘We find B|^con “con- 
fessing%^that he has “ vast contemplative endsy* and 
constantly reiterating that he peeds helpers to carry 
his designs into pradice. In 1594 he wrote to his 
uncle Burleigh e ‘*‘1 do easily see that place of 
any reasonablec countenance doth brmg command- 
ment of more wits than a man’s own, which is a 

t 

thing I greatly affeSi." And in “ The Advan<?ement 
*of Learning,” he says : 

" I doe foresee that many of those things which I 
shall register as deficients, will incurre diverse cen- 
sures, a'^ that . . . they are impossible to'kp cbm- 
passed by human industries. . . . All those things 
are to be h 51 d possible and performeable w^ich may 
be accomplisht by some person, thoe not by every- 
one, and which may be done by the united labours 
of many, thoe not by any one apart^J and which may 
be cffeded iifa succession of ages, though 
same age. ...” 

" A full accomplishment cannot b8 expeded in a 

* Essay. 
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single age, and must therefore be commended to 
posterity. . . . , 

We tftcrjjfore humbly beseech Thee to strengthen 
our purpose, tj;iat Thou may’st b^ willing to tndow 
Thy family of mankind with ne^ gifts through our 
hands and ifhe hands of those in whom Thou shalt 
implant the same Spirit*.” g 

History ha^recorded for us how the Lord C^yncellor 
loved to win dve» to his services the talents of the 
“ young schollars ” oV the universities. Macaulay 
says ; “ In nis magnificent grounds ^e ereded, at a 
cost of* ten thousand pounds, a retr^t to which he 
repairedfwhen he >yished to avoid all visitors, and to 
devot^ himseff wholly to study. On such occasions, 
A few young men of distinguished •talents were some-* 
times t;he companions of his retirement, and among* 
them his <|uick eye soon discerned the superior 
abilities ,of Thomas Hobbes. It is not probable, 
however, that he fully appreciated the powers of his 
disciple, or foresaw the vast influence, both for good 
and for e*vil, which that most vigorous and acute of. 
hu*man intelleds was destined to exercise on the two 
succeeding genenations.”^ , 

These “ few young men of distinguished talents ” 
all probability, the nucleus of that vast 
Order and F»ternity for nobleness, enterprise, 

' Essay. 
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obedience and the like,^ whose operatiofts it is so 
fascinating to trace, or — -to speak more correftly — 
are yet to be traced. 

i^mohg Bacon’s ' papers w« find «the following 
memoranda. The^y are short and scrappy, but suffi- 
cient to prove' that some praAical scKeme fpr the 
adva^ement^ of learning ^as already on foot: 
Und^^ate July 26th, 1608 — six years before the 
appearance of the first Rosi^ruqjkn manifesto — we 
read: ^ery of lecyrned men beyond the s^s to be made 
and hearkening /uoHo they be that may be so inclined f 
And again ; 

? “Layeing for a place to command wytts ancf pennes, 
Westminster, Eton, Wynchester, spec^ially) Trinity 
Coll., Cam., St. * John’s, Cam. ; Maudlin Coll., 
Oxford. 

Qu. Of young schollars in ye univSrsities. It 
must Ifc the post nati. Giving pensions to four, to 
compile the two histories* ut supra. Foundac : Of a 
college for'inventors. Library, Inginary. 

* In a letter to King, James I. written by Bacon after his ^is- 
imssal, in which he offers to make a digest of the laws of 
England, the following passage occurs : 

Surely the be^^er works of perpetuity in Princes are those that 
wash the inside of the cup. Such as are Foundation^frff 
and LeAures for Learning and Education of youth: likewise 
Foundations and Institutions of Orders and Fraternities for 
nobleness, enterprise and obedience and the like.” 
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“ Qu. 0r the . order and discipline/ the rules and 
praes(;ripts of their studyes and inquynes, allovmnces 
for training, intelliggncej and correspondence with 
y;e universitiet abroad.* 

“ Qu. Of the maner and praescr?pts touching secresy^ 
traditions and -publication^ 

A comparison of thele memoranda jyith tly? rules 
and regulations of Solomon’s House whyn Bacon 
gives us in TJie New Atlantis,” strengthen the 
convidion jhat the scheme whkh was to produce 
great and marvellous works for the* benefit of man, 
was actually carried into pradije. Spedding, Bacon’s 
greatest biographer, tells us that : In him the gift 
of se«ng in*prophetic vision what might be and 
ought to be, was united with thd practical talent o^ 
devisiig means and handling minute details. He 
could at 8nce imagine, like a poet, arid execute 
like a clerk of the works. Upon the ccfbvidlion, 
* This may be done,’ followed at once the question, 
‘How may it be done?’ Upon tKkt question 
answered, followed the resolution to try and do it.” 
Bearing this in mind, I invite the reader to nq|te 
carefully the fbllowing passage from “The New 
Atlantis : ” 

UbS iBless thee, my son. I will give thee the 
greatest jewel € have, for I will impart unto thee 
/or the love of God and men, a relation of the 
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true s^ate of •Solomon’s House. First i will set 
forth unto ydii thp end of our Foundation, Secondly 
the preparations and instruments we havr^ for our 
work^. Thirdly thfi several employment and functions 
whereto our felloWs are assigned, and Fourthly the 
ordinances and Irites which we observe. " 

0 

“ The end of our Foundation is the Knowledge 
of CahjMSs and secret motions of things, and the 
enlarging of the bounds of hum^i Empire, to the 
efFe<!^ing of all things possible. ‘ ” 

“ For the sevepk employments and ' offices of our 
fellows, we havp twelve that sail into foreign countries 
under the names of *^other nations, for our “own we 
conceal, who bring us the books and *hbstra4is, and 
patterns of experirfients of all other parts. These we 
call * merchants of ifght.’ 

“We have three that colledl the experiments which 
are in all books. These we call ‘ depredators.’ 

“We have three that colled the experiments of all 
mechanical<^ts, and also of liberal sciences, and also 
of pradices which are not brought into arts. These 
we call ‘ mystery men.’ 

^‘*We have three that try new experiments, such as 
themselves think good. These we call * pioneers ’ or 
‘ miners.’ 

“We have three that draw the experiments of the 
former four into titles and tabfes, to give the l^ette^^ 



light for the drawing of observations and axiohis out 
of th^. These we call * compiler^.’ 

We^ye three that benA themselves, looking into 
the experiment of them fellows, aftd cast >about how 
to draw out of them things of ifee and practice ^r 
man’s life arid knowledge, is well fol* works as for 
plain demonstration of causes, means of natural divina- 
tion, and th® easy and clear discovery of the.^rtues 
and parts of bddioe. These we call ‘ dowry men,’ or 
‘ bcnefadlors.’ , 

“ Then, after* divers meetings, an^ consults of our 
whole number, to consider of the forrper labours and 
colledtioifs, we have, three that Ake care out of them 
to dir^ ne>^ experiments of a higher light, more 
penetrating into nature than the former. These we 
call * lapips.’ 

“We have three others that do execute the experi- 
ments so direded, and report them. These «wre call 
‘inoculators.’. 

“ Lastly, we have three that raise the former dis- 
coveries By experiments into greater observations, 
axioms, and aphorisms. These we call ‘ interpreters 
of nature,* 

“ We have also, as you must think, eiovices and 
that the succession of the former em- 
ployed men of our fraternity of the Rosie Cross y here 
inserted by Heydon) *do not fail ; besides a great 
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iftimber of servants and attendants, men at^ women.'^ 
Andpthis we do also ; we have consultations whjjch of 
the* inventions and experiences which we hiiVe dis- 
covered shall be published, aQ$i which ^ot ; and take 
alf an oath of seorecy for the concealing of tho^ 
which we thinks meet to keep secret, though some of 
those we do reveal sometimes to the state, and some 
not. ^ 

o * 

O 

** We have certain hymns and 'services, which we say 
daily, of laud and /{hanks to God for hi's marvellous 
works ; and forms of prayers, imploring his aid and 
blessing for the illurfiination of our labours^ and the 
turning them into good and holy uses. •> 

5 “ Lastly, we havei circuits, or visits, of divers prin- 
cipal cities of the kingdom, where, as if'cometh to 
pass, we do publish such new profita]i>le inventions as 
we think good. And we do also declare natural 
divinations of diseases, plagues, swarms of hurtful 
creatures, • scarcity, tempests, earthquakes, great 
inundations, comets, temperature of the "year, and 
divers other things ; and we give counsel thereupon, 
;^hat the people shall do for th« prevention and 
remedy of them.” 

And when he had said this, he stood up : as I 

^ Women were admitted into Rosicruciib fellowship. See 
Waite’s “Real Hist, of the Rosicrucfans.” 
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had been^^ught, kneeled down, and he laid* his right 
hand^upon my Head, and said : “ God bless the^;, my 
son, ahd God bless this relation which 1 have made ; 

I give thee lejve to pt^blish it for the good o^ other 
nations, for we here are in God’s bdsom, a land 
unknown.” » 

Froni the preceding quotations it is obvious that one 
of the principal objedts of the schem^was /iie col- 
ledion and publiqation of knowledge, and we are no 
doubt indebted to Rosicrucianism for many of the 
noble produAions which were published in England, 
and on .the Continent, between the ^ears 1600 and 
1700, 09 thereabouts. ‘ 

Some of these publications were colossal, consisting 
not infrequently of upwards of » a thousand folio • 
pages of small italic type. Takb one of them to a 
modern publisher — ask him to estimate the cost of 
producing such a^^ volume to-day, and inquire how 
many copies, it. wouJ^ be necessary to sell, in order to 
make its produdlion remunerative! Multiply the 
modeirn cost, say, ten times, and then conceive what 
inducement there could have been to an old-time 
bookseller to publish such a work, unless supported, 
by some powerful and wealthy organization, working 
for sametbing other than pecuniary profit. 

That the book^in question were published with a 
high motive is to be ihferred by the frequency with 
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^ich we meot with, after the word “ fivis,’* such 
sent^ces as, • To God only wise be praise tl^ugh 
Jesus Christ for ever.” 

** Lau8 Deo.” 

** §>oli l5eo Gratia.”# 

**Non nobis Domine noA nobis sed nomini tuo da 
gloriam.” ^ ® 

Even Hi purely secular treatises we find? the letters 
L.S.D., which, for lack of a better suggestion, I inter- 
pret, to mean (L)aus (S)oli (D)feo. * 

Bacon drew no^ hdrd and fast line beWeen things 
sacred and secujiar. Although the publications which 
we have reason to suppose were produced uftder the 
auspices of the Rosicrucians are for ^e mo|t part 
'■ works of a religious and educational charade, the 
catholic^ and broad-\ninded philosophy of their pro- 
ducers embraced everything and anything that tended 
to sweeOen or alleviate the misery ofmanv 
It has been found pradicSble to trace the publications 
of the silent and beneficent fraternity by singularly 
simple means. Like most Secret Societies they made 
large use of parables, signs, passwords and emblems. 
t fndeed, much of their philosophy saems to have been 
expressed by means of symbols and metaphors, com- 
prehensible to the illuminati,” but not to the^pro- 
phane vulgar.” Hence, when we^discover peculiar 
ahd distindive Rosicrucian symbols, cunningly but 
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unquestionably concealed in the ornamental head and 
tail pi?ces, and water-mailed into the paper of certain 
bookS) we are justified in concluding that th^e par- 
ticular works* were produced un^er the auspices’ of 
Rosicrucian^ writers, who » thus, so .to speak, hall- 
marked their produdtions. 

A paper-n\ark is, at the present day,*nothir^ more 
than a trade sign and advertisement of the maker, 
but the devices whijh occur in a certain circle of 
sixteenth and seventeenth centui^ literature, d6 not 
come qnder this category. It is to be noted that fre- 
quently! upwards of forty or fifty different designs of 
papermark to Be found in a single volume. This 
will sfrike the reader as ** curioqs,” but to anyone 
who is familiar with the intricacies of papermaking 
and p&blislyng the' technical difficulties will^ appear so 
great that^^ without the evidence of one’s owjj eyes in 
support of the’ fatft, it would be dismissed as incred- 
ible. 

I do not propose to weary the reader with the tech- 
nicalities of paper-making, but it may be mentioned 
that hand-made p.aper is to-day, and, as far as we kntiV^ 
was in the sixteenth century manufadured by means 
of wjjat is known as a “ mould.” These implements 
are shallow wire^ gauze trays, by means of which the 
papermaker dips up from his vat a certain quantity of 
''pulped rag.. This layer of pulp on drying becomes a 
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^ What is ktiown as a watermark, or 

^^parnmrk, is produced means Vires 6':ed to 
tha mpiald in the required design. The design, 
’Whatsoever it may be, impresses itself bpoti the soft 
wet pulp, and is conspicuous when he!4 «p Iff the 
light. 'r 

Every'' different device, or every modifipatibn of a 
given device, obviously necessitates a^differeitt l^uld. 
'^HHHjjrerage cost of one of these implements t<!>-day 
isMween £7 and 4 10, and three hundred yeaie*!^ 
it was probably very much more. Wheh 
out single volunty we fi 3 id upwards of thirty forty 
difftrtnt variehes of waterrnark^ thd min^ reels at the 
thought of the enormous expense which thii fa^ 
mvolvest In Baconjs “ Advancepient of Learning ” 
(Oxford, 1640), there are quite forty^fo^r. diriferent 
varieties. This number is not at all uncommon. I 
have before me drawings qf forty-six diflerent 
occurring in a small pott quartoiafelume^^ By wlitise 
orders and with what objed was this troub^ taken ? 
It , is obvious that no sane printer or booli^ler 
WOtdd in the ordinary course of his trade .ha^ i^t 
himself to so unnecessary and needless a labcHViMitI 
•expense. 

':|'.; Teproduce,- in one-half their natural 
;iy|HCj^,:e?camplc8 ,of these curious; 

Museum have no records tluw 
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W a work i»ubH«hcd m ?®9*» 

E*i^^#Woh mcl hia Secret Society, su|g<&ti ^t 
; Bacon and the RoaprociiBa If « 

& un^k the mystery. I have bnt j^iW- 
futther paths of reseawji indicated by 

investigator. . , 

in niew^Fama’Jfratcrnitatis” certain rules aw laid 
dow. « h»vmg Wn .greed to by the founds 
the Ckfe. No. 5 reads ag follows : Wt^ 

should be their sofil marjf and charabl^ 
Thii * word R. may be seen in papermarlw 
Nps.*! and •elsewhere. Mr. A. E. Waite 
us that "The * Fama Fraternitatfs ’ makes use of the 

Iiutiari. C, R., rfterwards of R. C., C. 

derigaw* their founder.” The initials C. R, 

aln be seen as a papermark in fig. 3, and possibly* 

the Mtial. C. R. C. at the of fig. 9 . _ _ 

In the “ Fama Fraternitatis R. C., weVead. 

RMr* takes her beginning from that day *ben ^ 
^e Fi/tT. and shall end when he shall apj^ 
mnm yet WS clock stnbeth , every ^ 

' of a watermarked clock. If the OW* 

tjf the.hours upon the dial be an out- 

^icatloh ' 
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inaccuracy of tliC -strike is (lot a subjeA for* surprise. 
The cneaning of this strange symbol will appear 
later. 

W. F. C. Wigston intorms us that\ “ The Rose 
and the Lily were the two flowers specially repre- 
sentative and emblematic of the Rosicruciah fratcr?iity. 
Their jewel was a crucified Rose, mounted on a 
Calvary, and, for the connexion of th^ Lily, or 
Fleur-de-Lys with the Society, I mu^t refer the reader 
to Hargrave Jennings’ * Rosicrucians, , their Rites 
and Mysteries’ (chap, viii,, vol. i.), where he will 
find a strange hjstory ^f the Fleur-de-Lys, Lhcifera 
Lisses, etc.” ^ . . 

Figs. 4 and 5 are examples of watermarked Roses, 
beneath which will be noted the letters **R. C.” 
Figs. 8 and 9 are examples of watermarked Fieurs- 
de-Lys. The three heads of the Fleur-de-Lys have 
vbeen said'^to typify the Trinity. The Rose was the 
symbol pf silence and secrecy ; whence the common 
expression rosa'^ 

Mr. W. F. C. Wigston further informs us that: 
“ ^nother favourite simile of the Rosicrucians is the 
Pi’atonic metaphor, to express the J)articipation of 
idea with matter, as seal and impress or print. 
Plato used this expression with regard to the stamp 
of a die, or seal upon wax. . . Is prominent 

* “Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet and Philosopher,” p. 317. 
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in the preface by Wats to|Prince Ghi^cs, prefacing 
his tlranslation of the ‘ Augmentis,’ * Yet Vith 
great applause he (Baoon) ksfted both these high parts 
o£the greatest Icholar arid the greatest statesman of bis 
time, and tjuit himself in both Is one and the same 
person, in title and merit, became Lord Keeper of the 
Gr^ar Seal of England and of the Qreat Seal of 
Netiitri^ bofli |t on<se, which is a mystery beyond the 
comprehension of Ifis own times.’ ” ^ 

Figs. 6 and y are examples of what is apparently a 
watermarked seal or die. The rude lettering be- 
neath ^e Fleur-de>Lys in iig< 6 may perhaps be a 
disguised form of the letters R. C. It is sometimes 
difficult when these designs are obliterated on both 
sides of the paper with printing Tnk, to clearly dis- 
tinguish and corredly trace them. 

In the year 1615, a work was published entitled 
“ Echo of the God-Illuminated Brotherhood of the 
■"Worthy Order R. C.” In this we find the Brethren 
are called upon in the name of the Holy trinity to 
meet together and to teach the true light to the 
world. It seems probable that the Trinity was ex 
fundamental doctrine of the Order, and that we* 
herein find the explanation of their frequent use of 
the Fleur-de-Lys as a symbol. The emblem of the 
Godhead may Be se^n in fig. 13, supported by a 
* “Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet and Philosopher,” p. 336. 
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wreath of oU^e, and in a^different form a\ the base 
of ffg. 14. The circle ii^ the emblem of Eternity, 
hence^ three circles conjoined is no doubt the symbol 
o£the Triune God^ “that Trinitie a*Sid Unitie,” <0 
quote an old writer, “ whi/ph this globous triangle in'" 
a mortall immortall figure represents.” 1 The nwmber 
“ 4 ” which appears above the globpus |riangle is a 
philosophical figure expressing the foiyr elements, the 
four winds, the four seasons, and t^e four diitiensions 
of space. It denotes the Universe, andp by conjunc- 
tion with the iliree upon which it is based we get 
the mystic nunsber se^en^ which is generally held to 
signify completion or perfeftiorf — G^d supporting 
His Universe. 

^ f 

In addition to the preceding papermarks there are 
others, the meaning of which is less obvious. ® They 
may be 'divided into four classes or divisions. In 
each class incredible variety of detail occurs. 

(1) <‘The cluster of grapes (fig. 17). 

(2) The two pillars (figs. 19 and 2cJ). 

(3) The vase (fig. ii). 

(4) “Jupiter’s chain” (figs.iiS and 22). 

They are to®be found simple, or more frequently in 
combination, such as the grapes sprouting from a 
vase, or from between the pil^rs, ^d, although the 

‘ “ Microcosmus” (Purchas’), Lond. 1619. 
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leading charaAeristics rem{(in always t]>e same, we 

find slight Modifications so ilicessantiy and persistently 

introduced, that we aVe le^ to the conclusiot^ that 

the Rosicrucian philosophy was closely allied to that 

of Frepmasogry, of which i^ is a cfidujn that a slight 

variatk>h oiF a symbol may make a great diiSerence to 

its inner meting. 

It may perhaps be well to put forward here a tentative 
explanation of t^e n^eaning of these papermarks. 
Mrs. Pott suggests that that which the cluster of 
grapes is intended to express is to be found in the 
following passage : 

“ Men have, the matter of sciences, drunk a crude 
liquor like wateir, either flowing spontaneously from 
the understanding, or drawn up by logic,, as by 
wheels Trom a well. Whereas I pledge mankind in a 
liquor pressed from countless grapes— from graces ripe 
and fully seasoned y collected in clusters y and gatheredy 
^nd then squeezed in the press, and then, finally, 
purified and clarified in the vat.” ^ 

In ihe prayer addressed to God by Bacon after his 
dismissal, the follpwing passage occurs ; This vin9y 
which Thy right hand hath planted in this nation, I* 
have ever prayed unto Thee that it might have the 
first and latter rain, and that it might stretch her 
branches to the seas and to the floods.” 

* “ Nov. Org.,” Bk. I., ch. xxiii. 
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The suggestion that he ^s alluding to the benelicent 

Order of the Rose and Cri^ss seems a not unreasonable 
one. 

Watermark No. 2 appears fo represent twd columns 
or pillars. This symbol |s probably the most familial 
one of Freemasonry. . I believe it is known as the 
Pillars of Solomon’s House, and that it ^ the emblem 
of those two faculties of man’s mind,, the will and 
THE UNDERSTANDING. In the cngraved frontispiece to 
the 1640 edition of the Advancement uf Learning,” 
the two columns appear very conspicuou|ly. In 
many sixteenthfand se*{^enteenth frontispieces^the same 
design occurs in the form of t^o cplumns around 
which are woven clusters of grapes. A good Sample 
may be seen in “ Hollingshed’s Chronicles.” ^ 

In figs. 19 and 20 we see examples of faper-marked 
columns and grape clusters combined. 

Watermark No 3, sometimes a single and sometimes 
a double-handled vase, dates back prior to the time * 
of Francis Bacon ; but he seems to have elaborated, 
and thereby added, a new significance to it by graft- 
ing on the grapes, and various other symbols — such 
^as expanding rays, moons, crosses and Fleursnie^ 
Lys. v,,i, 

Bacon says that, ** The means for the advancement |»f 
learning include three things : oThe places of learnings 
* Hooker, London, 1587. 
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the hooks pf learning and the persons pf the* learned? 
For» as waW, whether it jfe the dew of Heavep or 
the springs of the Earth, ea^ly scatters and loses itself 
in the ground, ixee^t it b( collected into some receftacle^ 
wHete it may by union, consort, cpmfort and sustafn 
itself ... so this excellent ^iquor of fcmowledge . . . 
woulcf soon perish and vanish into oblivion j if it were 
not preserved in books, ^ traditions and inferences.” 2 
The combination pf the grape clusters springing from 
the mouth of the vase, seems to express metaphorically 
that the boolcs whetein this watermark is found con- 
tain the- “ liquor pressed from countless grapes,” with 
which hft “ pledged^mankind.” 

Of watermark No; 4 — which for the sake of dis- 
tindion I allude to as “Jupiter’s Chain” — the prin- 
cipal apd most persistent feature is the linked chain 
which surrounds the inward detail. This, it^all prob- 
ability, is intended to represent the chain o& natural 
. qauses, alluded to by Homer, and frequently men- 
tioned by Rosicrucian apologists. We find Bacon 
referring to “ That excellent and Divine fable of the 
Gulden Chain, namely, that Men were not able to 

^ - appears to have borrowed this idea from Richard' 

Bhhop of Durham, a thirteenth Sentury writer. 
^ Jhis ** Rltilobiblon *’ we find books apostrophised as “wells of 
living water,” and f olden urns in which manna is laid up.** 

* Quoted in “Sir Francis Bacon and his Secret Society,” p. 349. 
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(ll-aw Jii^iter jlown to the earth ; but, co/itrariwise, 
Jupiter was able to draw Ihem up to Heaven ; ” and 
again : A little or supprficiall test of Philosophy 
may perchance incline the Min^ of M^n to Atheisme, 
b&t a full draught thereof brings the mind back agafh^ 
to Religion. For in the entrance of Philosophy, when 
the second causes, which are next unto the sens^, doe 
offer themselfes to the mind of Man, and the mind 
itselfe cleaves unto them and dwellil there, ah oblivion 
of the Highest Cause may creep ihi but when a man 
passeth on farther and beholds the depAidency, ^n- 
tinuation and confederacy of causes, and thnworkes 
of Providence, then, according to thei allegoi^ of the 
Poets, he will easily believe that the highest linke of 
Nature’s chains must needs be tyed to the foot of 
Jupiter’s chaire.” ^ 

This chajp by which mankind is to be drawn tfeaven- 
wards, figures in innumerable forms. The most 
frequent design is as in hg. i8. It will be noted that^ 
the links CQnsist of a series of S.S.,” probably stand- 
ing for “(s)anctum (s)anctorum” or “(«)anctus 
(s)piRiTus.” The internal designs vary incessantly. 
,Plgi6 is an example of Jupiter’s Qhain uncombined 
with any mt^rnal design. It will be seen that the 
device consists of one unbroken thread foraihig « 
double row of s.s., and that these tjeo symbolfr— the 

* ** Advancement of Learning.” 
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chain and^the s.s. — form a. third, the.grapi clustei^. 
In the following' chapter further examples wiy be 
given of this Rosicrucian '^rt of combining two or 
three symbols ^to the i^orm of a third. 

TRe inscriptions which occur wit!) such curious var% 
ations do ncut appear to be* in any known European 
language. They are certainly neither English nor 
Dutch; in fad, so incomprehensible aA they that it 
is doubtful whether they are not the initial letters 
of certain mystic phrases or sentences. Sometimes 
they occur b’eneath devices; at other times merely 
inclosed in a cartouche, such as fig. 2*1 . What is it 
possible ’to make of such a cabalfstic jumble as 
this? ^In addition to hearts, small circles are to 
be found interjeded, and likewiso stars. The star ‘ 
appears to have served as a symbol of the soul. 
“ Thou hast a starre o’ man within thee, exceeding 
these in all these things — that souk of thine 
The commonest forms of inscription are dvavlegead, 

DVAVLEOARD, DVAVLEGEARD, MIOVSPI, ICOf ICONARD, 
RCONARDf RCONANCIN, PHO, PHOMO, PMAVDVIT, 

IDW.AM, etc. ; but in addition to these there are in- 
numerable others^ many consisting entirely of con-i 
sonants# They are obviously not this names of 
papcir nmkers, nor do any two seem Co be exadly 
alike. 

Purchas’ “ Mfcrocosmus,” Lond. 1619. 
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thi cfcntrcc of fig. ifiatwo fish may U noticed 
Thif is a vcfy ancient rmgious symbol, and would 
probably appeal strongly to lovers of anagram, enigma 
and rfiystcry. The letters of the Greek word for fish 
(IX0T2), give the iwtials of the words of th#scntenc^< 
(X>i<rfo'Ct©)*o? (T)lof (2)«r.WeSU8 Christ 
Son of Gbd Saviour. 
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f General Preface. 

i. • V '' 

T U not for iviy fiafure I 
take in Controverfic , nor 
out of a,fRjfolutionto maitu 
tain what I haVe ome writ* 
ten y that I expofc mj/ fclf 
to fhe Qenfurei of Some , am the 
are of other Sy in Defence of our Church 
agamjithe Oncrch ofKoiwc ■ Dut out of .< 
jt^ fenfe of the Hdyil^t ,tnd"pOilnt'j!‘ of the 
el hdi>e unJertaken y which {if my 
affet^toi to ir hath not nran^cly hlinJeJ my 
judgement) doth highly concetn us at hfeity 
i', as 'Eny^lipf Men y andas (hnjh vis. For 
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SPECIMEN PAGE SHOWING USE OF 
PRINTERS’ “FLOWER^” 




CHAPTER n 
printers’ hieroglyphics 

I 

** But miy tbey*not say it is chance that doth this ? 

“ . . . These fears 6f yours seem to us to savour utterly of 
imagination, ... A lover tf learning may everywhere observe 
indications, outlines, indexes and, in short, a whole bookful of 
methods and processes which, from the begihning to the end,^ 
are absolutely without change.” — Fr/Aicis Bacon, Ciphtr^i 

P-3>. 

I miglft not this believe without the sensible and true avouch 
of mine own eyes.” — S hakespeare. 

I N addition to finding Rosicrucian symbgls water- 
marked into the paper of their publicatk)ns, we 
likewise find them woven with subtle ingenuity 
into the letterpress, by means of what are known to- 
day as printers’ “ Flowers'' These “ flowers ’’—the 
use* of which has pradically died out-7-were, in all 
probability, originated for a special pur^e by that* 
great literary league whose operations ate begmning 
to come to the light. In 1771 a standard writer on 
the art of printiiig laments the fad that ** flowers ” 
are falling into disusd, owing to the printers not 
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Being •siifficieijtly paid hr their “pwnfiil applica- 
tion^’ The pkinful applic^^tion consisted of construdl- 
ing ornamental headlines^ and guch like, by means of 
these ornamental devices, each of wHifsh is a separate 
t/pe. Luckombe(.lays down the law thus : ** I'hq 
use of flowers' is not confined to ornaments over 
head pages only, but they serve also, each sort by 
itself y upon several other occasions. Thus they are 
used in miscellaneous work, where, a* single row of 
flowers is put over the head of each fresh subjed,but 
not where two or more are comprehended under the 
same title; wKich commonly have another by the 
sartfe etc., for their head. As therefore flowers ap- 
pertain to heads, it ought to be a rula that a single 
row of them should be put over a head that begins 
a page^ be it part, chapter, article, or any other 
division, jn work that has its divisions separated by 
flowers.r 

“ Flowers being cast to the usual bodies of letter, 
their size chould be proportionable to the face of the 
charaders ; since it would be as wrong tO' use great 
primer flowers with long primer letters, as it is im- 
proper to embolden the look of great primer by long 
primer flowers. 

* . # « # » 

" 0ut as the construdion of flower head pieces 
entirely depends upon the fancy of a- compositor, it 
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would bo presumption in* us to dired* him in this 
point $ wt therefore leav^ the displaying of flowers 
to his owft judgment> and to the variety of materials 
f<jr this purpt^.” ^ 

,In the “Advancement of Learnmg” (Oxford, 1640) 
thes9 omaiAents have beeA employed in an orthodox 
and conventional manner; each divi|ion and sub- 
division is headed by a row or double-row. At the 
foot of that chapter in which Bacon describes his 
Biliteral cip|ier, and* as a headline to the following 
one, which deals with the various methods of hand>^ 
ing on^to posterity the Lamp of I^nowledge, there 
occurs a single row of acorns. Aubrey informs us 
that on the'^wall in the principal room in Bacon’s 
house, near St. Albans, there wait painted “ an oak* 
with acorns falling from it,” and it is perhaps note- 
worthy that at the foot of one of the preliminary; 
pages of “The Advancement of Learnifng,” the 
•translator has written : “ Crcscit occulto velut arhor 


aevo fama Baconi” which may be translated : “ The 
fame of* Bacon grows secretly in future ages, like a 
tree,” W. F. C. Wigston, writing’ with i^erence^to 
the Roucrucian's, says: “Intense religldtis faiths 


belief in the ultimate regeneration of men,, and the 
scriptural successiomiof times, they laboured to sow 


the good'no^ ifil darkness, in self renunciation.’ 

of Printing,*’ Luckombe, 1771, 



BilUii fttaueiitlr mteratttPlhft tbife ^ was 

a aoww 0^ : « It i# #ttgh ^ 

sowen mm .Posterity 
(« M^ncement of Lear^AS^and 
able that the acorns eeferiil^to may as a 

symbol of the s^ed which ^as being sowi^ aiw from 
which has grown so noble a tree. The de^ has 
sorvived to the present day, and is still^^n spite of 
Luckombe’s forebodings— occasionally employed by 

modem printers. ; , 

^|n the preceding chapter it has been showtt that two 
%{ the leading jR.osicr^jcian symbol were the ^ly 
and the Rose. W. F. C. Wigston notes how fre- 
quently the writer of the Shakespeare -plays council 
these two flowers. ' 

“ Of ntture’s thou nuy*»t with LiSes bbist. 

And with the htlf-blown R»se** 

King Jtht Aa IIIh Sc. i. 

“Nor did I w<Hidcr at the white, 

Nor praite the deep verounion of the Aw/’ 

“ This silent war of LiRts and of Ruts** ^utrttt. 


0 even fogjlger makes the Lify pale, 
"the red If^Mush at her own diagrace." 


ItUfitt* 


;«'flie1Hr hath starv’d the AsrA in her 
And pinched the Ufy tinaure.of 
, ftM Qts^itwu9 tf 

P 
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Figs* {|l ttid .2^ will |i^W how'./Jie same two 
emb|enis are employeil^m the letterpress of certain 
puINtications.^ To combine these two diflferenf^designs 
in one line was wtbng and improper,” arid »the 
* compomtop that were guilty* of .the crime disre- 
garded that rule of their craft, that flowers, when 
used as h^dlines, shall serve ** each % sort by it self ^ 
The top and bottom row of Fig. 29 is, apparently, 
another form of the acorn. 

It has already been noted how frequently the w^r- 
mark of a vase or pot is to be found. This desgn 
occurstsometimes with one alid sometimes with Iwo 


handles, in the fofm of the double S.S., as in fig. 1 1. 
FroiA some of these papermaric yases we find rising 
a Fleur-de-LySf in combination with a four, petalled 
flowct, a device perhaps intended to combine the two 
emblems of rope and cross (see fig. 1 2). T^is double 
S.S. handled vase is very conspicuous as a printer’s 
ornament (see figs. 30 to 34). While tlyt designs of 
the vases vary, yet it will be noticed that they all 
possess the distinftive and charadteristic S.S. handles. 
If figs. 30, 31, |ind 32 be examined, it Will be sCqyi 
that a Fkar-de-Lys is tht mouths of the 

taller vain, and two x^^^^^^^^pUur-de-Lys from 
the nsouths of the shqi|fof' f|f^^^ which appears 
at first sight to* be vases or urns, 

wilj, on examination, consist of three, if 


TrmHri MkrogfyfMei 

not four, Ronrructan symbols, most cunninglf p^ked 
togethW. The apparent feidy of the ^«we is, in 
reality,^ heart supported on a eftss, wij^ the (krable 
S.Si on either side in the form* of handles, these three 
emblems combined Terming a fourth symbol, the 
vase. Other combinations of the heart and cjoss 
may be seen 'n fig. 35. Concealed snthiii these 
fio^r headings certain peculiarities wilil ms d^e^ed 
which are neither conventional nor expitcudihi!, Uii the 
hypothesis that they are due to chance.* f refer to 
the erratic colons and notes of interre^tion.* Were 
theiK inserted with any attempt at symmetry we 
might dismiss them as due to an aBsfhetic^compositcMr’s 
fcnse of the beautiful. Such a supposition is, how- 
ever, untenable, as they appear in the most eccentric 
positions, and thest positions vary in difftrtnt chapters 
of the same book. We find these colons, and notes of 
interrogation, which were interjeded by succeeding 
generations of compositors, almost invariably asso- 
ciated with the acorn design, this device seemingly 
forming a conneding link between works published 
faf apart iti time and locality, and ^metimes intro- 
duced in a most arbitrary manner (see fig. 31). 

If these printers’- flowgers, attached to Which are the 
additional peculiarities of colons and notes of interro- 
gation, have ariy donhedion with Rosiemcianiim, we 
should exped to find tteiii not con|si6d. to English pub- 
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Fig. 31. London, 1672 
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of the Rci^roix were both as Voriit 
wide a| itio^:m Fifeemasjoniy ; hence if the peciN 
ibuidoi^ noted have any connexion with the B^si» 
cnicie)^ and their enigmatic an'd magical writing-in- 
cljpMl^f we ^oukl exped to find the same striking 
ecifeiif^j^^ in continental R. C. IJteratiife. We,* 
do Figs. 35 to 41 show that a wave 

of 1^ of interrogation passed over many 

Eut^^ff^r tdhiposito^^ at about this period. ThI 
exfUi^iaiMyen are represen^tive ones taken |||n) 
worka^l^liied in France, Spain, Holland, Italf^id 
G^nmany. t have also before me specimens (k>m 
Switk%lsndliittd Portugal. Sonietimes, as in fig, 
the Stffi^arS so symmetrically mtroduced that they> 
almost i|ape notice. 

It will, si eonceded that in those days 'book prci- 
ducera bvyfed more loving care upon their pfo-' 
da^i4^ than they do to-day. We know the old 
printers, to have been so painstaking aild so carelu| 
that they ftequctttly stopped their presses in ordoft 
to icynst etrors and introduce improvement whil^; 


If f^es of some of these old ^t«nen cn *44 
hel^|i«['*|icriiblpg their cunning workmanship CO 

grim n smile they wo^ 
te|^i|d Uf! ,We can almost hear Luckoml^s in- 
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4kl»nt protest : “ But sukerfugea that used by 

arc commonly levelled at the printer, to make 
hltti the author of all thac is amiss; jfher^ they 
ought to ascribe it to themselves* , v » # 
thirtfm he gentrws itt gentlemen te enmhi^ ^ ttr- • 
eumstnnees that may have eccasiened an err^t 
they preneunee i* a typegraphkal one' * : ^ 

At present I am uncertain what may be the met 
meaning of these erring stops and other pwuliaritt^. 
l am inclined to believe them to be thc .indi^ the 
omward visible signs of inward invisible eij^iem; 
but in cases where the printer’s hieroglyphics are 
vfiy |)rofu8e it will probably be that these 

form a cipher system complete in i^ilsdv^.’ As 
will be seen, there is considerable justifiCa^n for 
the conjeaure that Rosicrucian publications w*U be 
Ibnnd to be honeycombed with ciphers, and the 
solution of the puzzles which our ancestors kve 
^i^tttathed to us will be a problem not of days or 
,|Uli)ts, but of years. 

have already seen that Bacon condemned win 
fcarded the barren philosophy of Arist^; The 
pew system which he planned and ereded in 

founded largely upon that of Pythagoras Pnder 

die pseudonym ** George Peele ” we dpd 




* «HUtory of Prindng,” 177 *. 193* 
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- max •!:lioolai«a*» vulgtr t(od<^en 
ItowiaiUi* Mcicnt reverend stepJ 
lianeciuw.* /W Bjt^xgeras* 


reverend 8tep*»” the •lOKS^ 
trodden path8, that the writw 
t he*' i|^ f§ M^^ir *httounc^ his intention of^^iread- 
not permit me to noty the rltoark- 
a]bl^^^|s|plM^that exist between the lives and teachir%s 
of ^^n|,i(nd Pythagoras ; wAat chiefly concerns us 
at Ae pt^n^ junaurc is the following passage from 
Lemplleflis^s "Classical Diaionary”: '■^When th% 
fthe of Pythagoras) wtre capable of Ttceivii^. 

)ht m^struahnsif the philosopher they were 
tatt^ii^ use of ciphers and hieroglyphic x^ttings,^ 
and Pythagoras might boast thai his pupils could 
corfespttid together though in the most distant regions 
in mdmmm charaaers ; and by signs and wotds which 
th^ had. e^ceived they could discover^ though strangers 
and harhafietns, those that had been educat^^^Jhe 
Pylhagproan school f 


‘ Hsiktt ^lPawMECisTus. “t'hc reputed euthor of the 
er the Egypriens” ... “was long 
reaater'^mmng** ... “is said to have written an mcramu 
ntmbor of :|b00h* “ ..." a number of works 

Aicih i md i» later times perhaps by the Bosicittciao^p^' 


f«« .'■#1' 




;;:|weh written by Hermes ^rismegistij 

1819; Johnson’s «Cyclop»fi%^ |i*w 



T 


. inters^ Hieroglyphics 

'* . 1 _ ^ ^ 

In the Rosicr&cian manifesto, “ Fama Fraternitatis 

we read: “After this manner began the 
fraternity of the Rosie Cross— first, i^'y four persons 
omely, and by them was made the magical language 
and writing with a^Jarge diftionary.” • 

This passage is further evidence, pointing to Sir 
Francis Baco;t as being one of the Founders of the 
Fraternity, not only because it was a well-known aim 
of his that all knowledge should be colledled and 
gathered into the convenient form of Didlionaries or 
Encyclopaedias, but because, as already suggested, 
there is reasoni to be^deve that the magical writing 
of the Rosicrucians was nothing* more or less than 
, Bacon’s ingenious ^and subtle Biliteral Cipher,* 

A. E. Waite informs us that “ A work of consider- 
able interest was printed in 1615, under the 'title of 
‘ Echo df the God-Illuminated Brotherhood of the 
Worthy Order R. C.,’ to wit, an absolute proof 
that not only all which is stated in the ‘ Fama ' and 
‘ Confessio ’ of the R. C. Brotherhood i? possible 
and true, but that it has been known already for 
^nineteen years and more to a few God-fearing people, 
and has been laid down by them in certain secret 
writings." ^ * 

Prom a “ Great Historical Diftionary,” published in 
1691, which the editors njodesfly describe as a 
^ ^ ‘‘Real Hist, of the Rosicrucians/* p. 254. 
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^ j— , 

“ Treasure'’ of Learning; the greatest/ perhaps, that 
was ever discovered in our English tongue,” I quote 
the following; RosECRoix'or rosecrucians, called 
also the Enlightened, Immortal and Invisible. This 
name was given to a certain fraternity or cabal, 
which appeared in Germany in the beginning of this 
age ; those that are admitted thereuntp, called the 
Brethren or Rosicrucians, swear fidelity, promise 
secrecy, write enigmatically 'r in charattcrs^ and 
oblige themselves to observe the laws of that Society, 
which hath for its end the re-establishment of all 
disciplines and sciences, and especially )physick.” 

What was this magical language of the Rosicrucians, 
this wrtting enigmatically or in charadlers? When, 
where and how was it used ? ^ 

From fhe engraved Latin inscription under the por- 
trait of Sir Francis Bacon in Dr, Rawle/’s “ Re- 
suscitation Mrs. Pott has, by means of Bacon’s 
Biliteral Cipher, deciphered the words “ Theologian 
Poet, R. C,” and from the title-page to Jjir Walter 

' There is a short specimen of what purports to be the cipher 
writing of the Rosicrucians given in Lord Lyc^onS novsl 
“Zanoni.’* As Lord Lytton was the Grand Patron of a modern 
English Rosicrucian Society, the specimen giver! by him may 
perhaps be taken seriously. Singularly enough, the charaders 
are distinguished by those strange little circles which appear so 
frequently in the angles of the N's and Vs etc. of the water- 
marked inscriptions. Sec figs, i 5 and 1 7. 7 
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* 71 ^ 

Raleigh’s “History of the World” the* following 
sentence : 

** T'hh work will be a behejite t% the h^man races^ and 
will raise the price of precfous pearls and gold" {i.e.^ 
knowledge an4 truth). , , , * 

Whether everything “The Meritorious Order” pub- 
lished contaips secret work remains to be seen. Per- 
haps not, or if so, merely a sentence ^r two here and 
there such as the prec'eding. 

It must be remembered that enigma, anagram, pun, 
any nimble conceit that called for intelledui'l subtlety, 
unquestionably appeakd with strong attradlion to our 
ancestors. We find a writer thrilling with ecstasy at 
“ the discovery of the true meaning of the number 
of the Beast 666 by Mr. Potter, wherewith Master 
Medc was exceedingly taken, even to adrrtiration, 
professing it to be the greatest mystery that hath been 
discovered since the beginning of the world ! ” 

It seems probable that to such temperaments the 
intelledlual jugglery entailed by cipher-writing would 
appeal with irresistible attradions. There is a curious 
fad in this connedion. The motto which is affixed 
to “ 'i'he Advancement of Learning,” likewise to 
the “ Novum Organumf and which is also used by 
Thomas Vaughan, the Rosicrucian apologist, and 
prefixed to his Antropos'^phia' T'heomagicaf is 
Alulti pertransibunt et augebitur Scientia" (Many 
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shall run to and fro, and knowledga shalf 6e in- 
creased). This passage is the second half of verSfe 4, 
Chapter XII., the Sook of Daniel. The complete 
verse is as follows : “ But thou, O Daniel, sh\t up 
tjpe words and seal the book^ even*to the time of the 
end. Many* shall rifh to !tnd fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” 

It seems possible that this mystical verse may have 
been taken literally by the “ Kighly Wise and (iod 
Beloved R.C^” and that we have here not only a 
motive for, concealing or closing up words by a system 
of cipher-writing, but also an in;portat^t clue, if notan 
explanation, of the jnysterious and altogether extra- 
ordinai^ system of paper marking. A more practical 
and literal method of sealinp^ a blok could scarcely 
have been devised, a watermark being adually the im- 
pression of a seal or die, the soft pulp of the partly- 
manufadlured paper serving the same purpose as wax. 
Apparently each book was impressed with its own 
special and peculiar watermarks. So far as f have yet 
discovered* no two volumes contain cxattly the same 
devices, and we have already seen the enoiyiious ex^ 
pense which this thust have entailed. It seems to me* 
that a religious motive, and that alone*, would be 
sufficient incentive to a procedure so costly, so labor- 
ious and so apparently absurd. 

1 he author of “ The Real History of the RosiVu- 
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cians informs us that “ they believed thatrthe Books 
of Kevelation and of Nature were ihtus etforis scriptiy 
written within and without — Hiat is*^ they contain a 
sgcret* meaning for the initialass of mystical wisdom.” 
Here again is a possible motive for cipher-writing, 
which is a literal method of Vriting within and 
without. find Bacon expressing himself as follows, 
with regard to a work, the accomplishnitnt of which 
was dear to his heart “ I want this 'primary history 
to be compiled with a most rSligious as if every 
particular was stated upon oath, seeing thaj it is the 
book of (jod’^ work, and (so far as the majesty of 
Heaven may be compared with the humbleness of 
earthly things) a kind of second scripture. ”•> This 
expressed wish of*Bacon’s seems to have been carried 
out to the letter ; indeed, the systematic aim of the 
“ lllumiiTati” seems to have been — in small things as in 
great — “to woorke as (iod woorkes,” and to imitate to 
the extent of their ability the great Book of Nature. 
'I'hat this* is something more than a fanciful conceit 
seems apparent from the following passage from 
Book I. of the “ Novum Organum." “We neither 
*dedicate nor raise a Capitol or Pyramid to the pride 
of man, huf rear a Holy Temple in his mind on the 
model of 'I'he Universe, which model therefore we 
imitate." 

'I'hjs idea is perhaps the solution of the meaning of 
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the watermarked Rosicruciaii clock, v^'hich “'scarce 
striketh perfedl hours.” The manufadtfire of cMcks, 
says Bacon, “ indelicate and accurate, and appears to 
imitate the Heavenly bpdies in its wheels, aiftl the 
pufse of animals in its regular oscillation.”* If my 
conjedure bft corred •the cl8ck and also the figure at 
the base of the foolscap both alike symbolize the 
Universe. ^ 

The Book of Nature was a frequent and favourite 
symbol of the Rosicrticians. As Bacon admittedly 
reared hi|^ philosophy on the model of the Universe, 
it seems a not extravagant ^inference that that 
seftion of it that concerned the making and pub- 
licatio^j of books would be modelled on Nature’s 
infinite book of secrecy. We Tind Shakespeare 
writing “In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy* a little 
I can read,” and this same thought is elaborated by 
one of the earliest members of the Royal Society — 
Robert Boyle.- d'his author says : “ f or the Book 
of Nature is, to an ordinary gazer, ami a liaturalist, 
like a rare book of hieroglynhicks to a chiki, aiul a 


' “Nov. Org.,” Rk. 1. 

* ‘‘A man buperior to titles ami almo t to jTai c ^ illustrious liy 
birth, by learning and by virtue. . . . “'The cxtciui vcjrs ■ of 
his knowdedge surpassed everytlnng but hi. modesty ami his 
desire of commun icaiung it.” Tfc British PlutarJ'^ Vf>l. pp. 
169 and 194. 
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philosopfier ; the one is sufficiently pleased with the 
odntfsse and Variety of the curious p^ftures that adorn 
it ; whereas the other is oot only delisted with those 
optwird objcds that gratifie.his sense, but receives a 
much higher satisfadlion in admiring the knowledge 
of the author, and in findfng out*and inricfiing himselfe 
with those abstruse and vailed truths dfxtprnusly hinted 
in them." ^ 

Some of the methods if dexterously Hinting abstruse 
and veiled truths have already been seen^ I have but 
touched the fringe of a subjedt, the greatness, the 
vastness and tl^e complexity of which grows as one 
advances. 

Bacon states in cipher : “ A booke is an unw’’OUght 
lump of metall. '5fou see not th’ rich shine of it be- 
neath sundry thin coates that obscure it."^ c 
“ Under-'much of th’ outer huske is th’ kernell, worth 
the search of many a yeare, utterly lost to th’ world 
till it have been brought forth.” ^ 

“We/ like the Divine Nature, took pleasure in the 
innocent and kindly sport of children in playing at 
hide-and-seek.”® 

^ “Natural Philosophy,” Boyle, 1664, 

* “ Bilitcral Cipher,” p. 152. * p, 219, 

* The “wc” here used is Bacon speaking for himself, not foi 
the Society. 

® “Ilford Cipher,” p. 52. 
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“ The Divine Majesty takes delight to *hi5e His 
works according to the innocent pla;^ of children, 
to have the^ found out. Surely for thee to 
follow the example of .The Most High, carihot ^be 
.censured.”* 

Viewed in die light <3f suelfpassages as these, methods 
and practices which at first sight strike us as puerili- 
ties, can be* no longer regarded as such. It seems 
not impossible that the “ Highly Wise and God- 
Beloved R.(^.” were acquainted with the truth enun- 
ciated m^ny years later by the Swedish philosopher, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, in “ Arcana Cqelestia,” namely, 
that certain of the* books of Holy Scripture contain 
a doid)le meaning — the one enfolded within the other 
— and that herein again the Frattrnity endeavoured* 
to “ woorke as God woorkes,” and make their books 
“a kind of second scripture.” The following passage ^ 
lends colour to this supposition : “ For the written 

Word of God — I mean not the shell or outside of 
a bare literal sense (there is more in h) but the 
inside and kernel of a true spiritual meaning therein 
comprised — is a masse of infinite delights, et<^, 
etc.”- 

In the chapter immediately following ‘that in the 
' “Word Cipher,” p. 34. 

^ “Pious and Lcarnc^i Anng(tationb upon the Holy Bible/* l66.f 
Diodati (tran8lator*s preface). 
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“ De Augmeijth,” in which Bacon described his bi- 
literal cipher, he discusses the various methods of 
handiijg on knowledge td* posterity. ^He goes on to 
say : 

“ Another dive.rsity" of method followeth in the in-) 
tention like the former, \)ut for most part contrary 
in the issue. ,In this both these methods agree that 
they separate the vulgar auditors from the seleft ; 
here they differ, that tfie former introduceth a more 
open way of delivery than is' usual ; the other (of 
which we shall now speak) a more reserved ar.id secret. 
Let, therefore, the dis*:in<5lion of them be this : that 
the one is an exotericall or revealed ; the other an 
acroamaticall or concealed method. For the» same 
difference, the ancients specially observed in publish- 
ing books, the same we will transfer to the manner it- 
selfe of delivery. So the Acroamatique method was 
in use with the writers in former ages, and wisely and 
with judgment applied; but that Acroamatique and 
Aenigmatique kind of expression is disgraced in these 
later times by many who made it as a dubious and 
^ false light for the vent of their counterfeit mer- 
chandice. But the pretence thereof seemeth to be 
this: that by the intricate invelopings of delivery, the 
Prophane V ulgar may be removed from the secrets of 
Sciences ; and they only adqiitted' which had cither 
acciaired the interpretation of parables by tradition 
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from thfir teachers ; or by the sharpness and subtlety of 
their own wit could pierce the veile." * 

In this remrl^kable passage it will be obseryed that 
Bacon uses the expression “ The Prophane Vulgar,” 
who are to^be “ excluded from the secrets of sciences.” 
Curiously enough, we find one of the early Rosi- 
crucian apologists using identically the same phrase, 
apparently with the same meaning as docs Bacon : 
" The secret art of the R. C. is declared to be a 
matter of and hot an abstraA or fanciful thing; 
and th« profanum vulgus are assured that those who 
are inf possession of such an, imperial secret, can dis- 
pense with the pmise of the world.” - 
In the volume in which the peculiarities which I hav,e 
noted occur, we almost invariably find ^he com- 
mingling of two fonts of type — dots and double dots 
— in fad all the peculiarities which are the* frame and 
groundwork of the Biliteral cipher. 

It may possibly be that the fads w'hich I am en- 
deavounng to set forth, and which seem to fall so 
naturally into sequence, are merely one long chain of 
“ coincidences.” On the other hand it may prove that 
not only do cipher narratives run throughout our 
English Rosicrucian literature, but also throughout 
all that was published under the auspices of the Illu- 

* “Adv. ofLca/ning,” Bk. VI. 

^ ^*Rcal Hist, of the Rosicrucians,*' p 256. 
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minati in GcrnjaChy, Holland, Frai^ltijy a^ 
and tftat vast stores of secret hiato^" .. . 


philosophy arc lying at oup feet. ^ "In^mch jort of 
thipgs ft is the manner of men first to wonder that 
such thing could be^ possible, and, after it is found , 
out, to wonder again how the world should miss it so 


long.”i 

In the circle of literature which it is n^Ow cl»med 


was due to the Rosicrucians, the engraved mmamental 
woodcuts — which must not be confused ^ith printers’ 
“ flowers ” — are as pregnant with meaning ag arc the 
small chapter-he?,dings,, The unseene small de- 
vices ” used by the Highly-WisCoand God-Beloved 
R. C.” are as worthy of minute examination as are 
the works of Nature beneath the microscope ; both 
are seen to be silent parables, the more subtle and 
more wonderful, the more closely and more carefully 
* we examine them. 


The imprints upon the title-pages of old publications 
are notoriously emblematical. The author of ** Shake- 
speare and the Emblem Writers” was surprised to 
find that Shakespeare was fully acquainted with the 
meaning of many of them ; I venturi to auggest that 
** Shakespeare ” originated not a few of them himself. 
These frontispiece emblems generally carry a Latin 
motto such as ** Sow without Doubting,** ** In time 


* Francis Bacon, “ FaUrius Ttrminiu** 
68 
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printers' Hiero^yphics 

the tree will besy/’ ** By concord small things t])iecome 
great,” etc., etc. ^ 

I contend that not only Ac imprints on thev,frontis- 
pieces (the reader will remember the significant device 
that occui;^ in ** T]>e Ney Atlantis- ”), but that the 
whole of the ornamental wood engravings that are 
found in pertain mediaeval publications, are almost 
without exception emblematyeal. 

Space will not allow me to more than give one or 
two examples of these woodcuts. The subjeft is too ‘ 
boundle^. 

Fig. 42 shows the grape clusters ; "fig. 44 the heart 
(this example is taken from a secular work) ; and 
fig. ^3 Ae combination of Ro%e, Lily and Oliver 
Fig. 45 is an example of printers’ flowers combined 
with woodcut blocks. It is not usual to fipd acorns, 
colons, etc., wandering perpendicularly up the side of 
woodcuts in this strange and unsymmetrical manner. 

It is unnecessary for me to refer to the sy/nbolism of 
the Squirrel. This little animal figures in the First 
Folio of “Shakespeare.” As is well known, “The 
properties and habits of various animals, *of the lidh, 
the elephant, the stag, the eagle, th^ pelican, the 
partridge, the peacock, etc., are adduced to enforce or 
symbolize virtues of the heart and life, and to set 
fwth the dodrines of the writer’s creed.” ‘ Tl*re is 
' ** Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers,” Green, Lond.,k870. 
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an interesting ^x*ample of this fadt in Raleigh’s un- 
finished “ History of the World,” Lond., 1664. In 
this boo^ a large Bear figures promineAly. What is 
the •connedlion between an unfinished work and a 
bear ? Perhaps tfeis : The strong natural affedion 
of the bear for its young obtained record nearly 3,000 
years ago. . . * Emblems delineated by Boissard and 
engraved by Theodore De Bry in 1596 at Emb. 43, 
present the bear licking her whelp in sign that the 
' inborn force of nature is to be brought into form and 
comeliness by instrudion and good learnings At a 
little later period the ^•‘Tronus Cupidinus ’ or Em- 
blemata Amatoria ’ (fol. 1) so beiutifully adorned 
by Crispin de Passq, adopts the sentiment ^ pePpolit 
incultum paulatim tempus amorem ' — that by degrees 
Time puts the finish or perfedness to uncultivated 
love.” ^ We likewise read that; “ The beares when 
they bring forth their young ones, they are an evill 
favoured lunipe, and a masse without shape, but by 
continuall licking of them, they bring them to some 
shape and forme.” - It therefore seems likely that 
tfil emblem’of the bear is an eloquently silent appeal 
to future ages to lick Sir Walter Raleigh’s unfinished 
cub into shape. 

The examples ncproduced are but a few flowers, as it 

( 

‘ “Shiitcopcarc and the Kmhlcm Writers/' Green, Lond., 1870. 

“ Ar Kxpo^ition of Morall Law," Wccnise, Lond., 1632, 
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were, frdVn the great field that is awaiting exploration. 
Many of the symbols and devices unquestionably 
possess a melningVhich* is beyond my perception. 
These invite the attention and investigation of njore 
capable explorers. ^ 

According to its ‘manifestoes, the objecfl of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity was “ to expel /rom the world 
all those tilings which darken human knowledge,” 
and the shy and retiring Brethren seem to have adled 
up to their ideal, as God’s Deputies upon Karth, from 
generation to generation. Iheir publications deal 
with 5very conceivable subjc^^l that, tends to the ad- 
vancement of learning, the pleasing of men’s minds, 
and<he bettering of men’s bread and wine. Here wf 
come across a political pamphlet, written^o resist 
some'threatened aggression, or to redress some wrong; 
and there a stately volume on Divinity oV History,, 
or an educational handbook on Mathematics, Kuclid, 
or Arts and Crafts. In the great scope of their 
operations the Brethren seem to have been animated 
by the spirit of Sir b'rancis Bacon, to have taken all 
knowledge to be their province,' and to* have ain^ed 
at supplying all, or as many as possible, of those 
things which he had registered as “ derfeient.” 

' “I confess that as \a^t coritcm c ends as I have 

moderate civil ends for / t,sktn jI/ kfio:v/cJgt' to Ic Vny pro 
” — Francis B.\( on. 
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In the “ Confetfsio Fraternitatis R. C.” we read : 

One thing should here, O Mortals, he established 
by us, that God hath decreed to the World . . . 
an ihflux of Truth, Light, and* Grandeur, such as He 
commanded should accompany Adam from Paradise 
and sweeten the misery of man. ... As we now 
confess that mahy high intelligences by their writings 
will be a great furtherance unto this Reformation 
which is to come, so ... we testify that . . . sooner 
shall the stones rise up and offer their sfervice, then 
there shall be any want of executors of God s coun- 
sel.” 

From generation to generation these “ high intel- 
ligences,” these sow'irs of Sweetness and Light seem 
to have been faithful to their traditions. It was a 
principle with Francis Lord Verulam that the Temple 
o*f Wisdom designed by him, should, like the Temple 
of Solomon, be reared stone upon stone, Truth upon 
Truth, without noise of axe or hammer. “ To the 
silent He sendeth His angels to hold speech with 
them ; but the babblers He driveth into the wilder- 
n^s.” * Partly hidden as yet in the mists of in- 
credulity and ' ignorance, this glittering Palace of 
Truth stands for a monument to its archite<ft,2 the 

' ^‘Confessio Fraternitatis R. C.’* 

^ On sub-title page of ^‘Thc Advancement of Learning” 
^ 1640 )' Bacon is described as architectura scientiarum,” 
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modern Prometheus, that brought doRm Fire •and 
Light from Heaven* and to its noiseless builders 
‘‘ the Highly-Wise and Gocf- Beloved R. C.” In the 
'* Novum Organum " Bacon hints at what was m 
progress. ‘SLet us begin from God,* and show that 
Dur pursuit from its exceeding goodness clearly pro- 
ceeds from Him, the Author of good .flid Father of 
Light. Now,* in all divine^ works the smallest 
beginnings lead assuredly to some result, and the 
■emark in spiritual matters that ‘ the kingdom of 
God coijieth without observation/ is also found to be 
true in every great work of l*)ivine ‘Providence, so 
that everything glides quietly on without confusion or 
noise^ and the matter is achieved befenre men either think 
n perceive that it is commenced. Nor shoilld we 
aeg!e<5l to mention the prophecy of Daniel, of the 
last days of the world, ‘ Many shall run to and^fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased/ thus plainly hint- 
ing and suggesting that fate (which is Providence) 
would cause the complete circuit of the globe (now 
accomplished or at least going forward by means of 
50 many distant voyages), and the increase of learning* 
to happen at the same epoch.”' 

“Where shall the watchful Sun, 

England, my England, 


' Aphorism XCIII. 
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England, my own ? 

When shall he rejoice ageft 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward one to ten 
To thi Song on ypur bugl^ss blown, „ 

England 

Do^n the years on your bugles blown 

Bacon has been described as “ Aurora’s harbinger.” 
In the “ Confessio Fraternitatis R. C.” we find a pro- 
’^phecy of the Dawn he heralded. '‘“Now there 
remains that in a short and swiftly approaching time 
. . . the World shall have slept away the intoxication 
of her poisoned and stupyfying chalice, and ^ith an 
<Sp<jn heart, bare bead and naked feet shall merrily 
and joyfully go forth to meet the Sun rising iij the 
morning.” 

' W. E. Henley. « Poems.” 
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rills illustration, hcini^ ruprodut cJ from a FooUmiTlf r’-- blot k, 
flic li^hfs aiTJ shadows arc rcvcrs(d. Il will, how < \ cr, st r\ c t o 
dio\N the dLsiuncr’s intention, naiml), to (onn <*t Sir iTami 
IFkom with the Dawy of Fcarnini'. 
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Maton^mary* 
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a stone on j/hich ^ even his name appears. In 
oth^ instances we iiind tombs which have m other 
insertion than a cabalistic hieroglyph, 

]|ip. 46 to 53 are typical' examples of these “am- 
biguous ” epitaphs; 

I have before me drawings of a considerable number, 
no two of which are quite alike. It is hardly neces- 
sary to draw attention to the reappearance of the 
philosophical figure 4^nd of the V*s, double V’s and 
D’s, which figure so frequently in watermark. The 
fad that these cabalistic inscriptions are <^frequent]y 
accompanied hy armorial bearings, is of itself suffi- 
cient to dismiss any supposititious theory that they 
^ are ** mason marks ” or ** trade marks,*’ butliahould 
any sc<;ptical reader cling to that notion, it will be 
sufficient to refer him to Mr. Hargrave Jenniiigs’ two 
< volumes* on “ The Rosicrucians, their Rites and 
Mysteries” (London, 1887). This writer has adorned 
his pages with a number of what are presumably 
Rosicruefan symbols. I reproduce a fevy examples 
of them (figs. 54 to 58). 

^r. Hargrave Jennings expounds, fig. 57, of which 
figs. 47 an^ 48 appear to be merely elalrarattons, as 
follows: “'Hieroglyph of Transfixion (the Cross 
(* Crucifixion.*) Salient out <3^, the * Cres^nt * (New) 
Moon. Man (Saviour) boi^i^f Woman)." 
Cabalistic marks of a similar charader are to bq seen 
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Kigs. 46 to “ Mason-niar ks from Seventeenth ^'entury ‘romb''. 

Figs. to ;S. Symbols from “’Fhe Ro^icrucian^ ; their Rues aiul 
Mysteries” (Hargrave Jennings). 

Fig. ^9. Impi^int from De Augmentis Seientiarum ” (Bacon). ^ 
Fig. 60. .“Ciplver Signature ” from “'The Pall Mall Magazine.” 



in minf bo^ka Fig. 59 is reproduced from the 
lowor psrt qf the ihiprint on the title of l^acon’s 
Augmoids Scientianim” (Paris, 1624). At first 
sigfcy^ this seems as though it conclusively prov^ 
t))at many of the mediaeval publishers were Rose- 
crucians* I liave» however, come across one of the 
cabalistic tombsifm the **old church” at JDelft), dated 
^5 56, Thisis previous to the time when Mr. Waite 
states the Rosicrueians came in^o existence. No oq^ 
of course, isuggests that Secret Societies did notjq^ 
earlier, anl$ itis perhaps possible that a form of , 
crucianism 01 ^Freemasonry really date^lmck consider-; 
ably further whin is known to the profane vulgar, an^' 
that.Rgton merely revivified and restored to working 
order the machinery of a more ancient organisation.^ 

' There ere many indications in favour of this supposition. The 
existence of the so-called ** emblem writers " and their* elaborate 
system of symbolic woodcuts, seems to point to the fafl'fhat 
scholars sNBre in touch with each other long prior to the time of 
Francis Bacon. 

It :• notewoiahy that from the earliest ages of paper-making, a 
craft the European history of which is wrapped in obscurity, 
religiona and philosophic symbols were frequently us«d as water.^ 
marks. Thia is remaAable as the orthodox churq/i, so far from 
aiding or enepdraging, strove by every means to hinder the spread 
of knowledge ali^ to strangle the new art of printing. An ec- 
clesiaalic <s f ect r| k t '%o have declared at St. Paul’s cross, ** We 
most root ou priiuiii^^or printing will root out us.” I 
Sotheby, in his ** Pnnei^a Tyj^raphlca,” vol. iii., gives a num- 
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In^the " Pall* Mall Magazine” (^1896) Mr. J. Holt 
Schooling has an article on “Secrets in cipher.”. 
From this I borrow figf 60. Kir. Schooling describes 
it as “ a cipher signature written towards the end of 
the sixteenth certtury (from the Cecil papers «at 
Hatfield House, reproduced* by permission of the 
Marquis of, Salisbury).” This is “ the mark which 
Jacques Barler will use in his letters for his name.” ^ 
It is not impossible that it may prove to be a second 
Rosetta stone, by the aid of which we#may succeed in 
deciphering these curious “ mason marks ”»of the past. 

bcr of illustrations of earliest paper-^arks, and expresses hi^ 
opinion that they are not ordinary trade signs. Among them^r/;/'^ 
clusters appear as caijy as 1431. In the year 1430 th 3 P printer’s 
ornament of a solitary acorn occurs on the title-page of an 
emblem book, reproduced in Green’s “Shakespeare and the 
Emblem* Writers.” 
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“ Time shall unfold what pleated cunning hides.” 

Shakespeare, Le&fy 1., Sc.’ i. 

f 

I do entreate that you < be so diligent that my great 
labour for Truth shall iiot lie in embryo longer, but come fortlj^ 
when th’ time shall be accomplisht ui.to th’ day. Study to ayd, 
not to put a straw in th’way. Under much of th’ottfcr huskc 
is th’ kernell, Worth th’ search of many a yearj, utterly lost to 
th’ world till it have beene brought forth.”--FRANCis Bacon, 
Biliteral Cipher , . 

“ Come, let us make love deathless, thoii* and I, 

Seeing that our footing on the Earth is brfef— 

- Seeing tha^.her mi\ltitudes sweep out to die. 

Mocking at all that passes their belief.” 

Herbert Trench. 

“ But It was to them a laughing matter, and being a new thing 
unto them, they feared that their great name would be,le8sencd 
if they should now again begin to learn, and acknowledge their 
many years’ errors, to which they were accustomed, and where- 
with they had gained them enough .” — Fama Fraternitatis <R, C., 
i6i6. 

I 

“ So it comes to pass that overprizing what they have already 
acquired, they make no further search.”— Dr, Simon Patrick, 
jrhe Parabkof the Pilgrim, 1687. 

( 
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chapter I 

HISTORICAL 

^ Let nbt my work be losj, for *ti%Df importance to many besides 
youtfelf^i, and nq^ historie may be complete without it. Indeed 
tjic whole nationall record must bee chang’d a revelation of 
such a kinde, tut if I have not your aide, no eie but ray de- 
cypherer’a, when f am resting fronf’ my labours, shall read that 
Whkh I have prepar’d with such great paines for posterity.” — 
Francis Cipher ^ p. 2 1 9. 

“Nor shoufl you expeft anything exquisite in it. We are sorty 
it is not 80 rich in worth or beauty a% it mig^t have been made, 
had we not, to prevent .its discovery and to provide for our own - 
future lyfety, buried it deep beneath a mass of falsehood. 'We 
have shaped forth a faithful narrative of ufls, large in bulk, and • 
extent, and pleading in variety, rather than a treasur(R-house of 
eloquence or poesy. On the other hand, we have made it, by 
the luminous brilliancy of the matter, so suitable to*its dignity, 
that will vouch that it shall not either be laughed at or made 
sport of. On the contrary, future generations and posterity, by 
the assistance of our work, will have a faithful, tru%and strange 
account of •the mysteries of the Kingdom.” — Francis Bacon, 
Witri Cipher y p, tz. 

T he Hisforical fad of primai^( interest & 
humanity, and which throws alltelse into the 
shadow, is the statement that Queei^ Elizabeth 
was th^ siother of*two children,^ and thk the eldj^r of 

‘ “ Whatever were the Queen’s relations with Dudley before his 
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these was the writer of the Shakespeare pl&ys. The 
younger, known to the world as Revert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the arrogant and petted favourite, 
booming aware of his princely origin, strove, to 
obt^n his rigjits by rebellion, with the result 
know. * ** 

I am name4 in th’ world,” says Bac6n, “ not what 
my stile should bee according to birfh,*nor what it 
r%htfullie should be, according to our law, which 
giveth to the first-borne o’ th’ royall ^ijise (if thie 

t -borhe jse a sonne o’ th’ ruling’ priiice,#^^.bt>rn^ 
he and right wedlpcke), th’ title of 
es. My name is Tidder, yet<neh,sptAk of me as 
^ Bacon, even those^that knowe of my »^al npther, 
and hei^ lawfull marriage with th’ Earle Lfillbester, 
a suitable time prior to my birth.” ^ 

. “ ’Tis said : ‘ The curse that was not (w^rv’d never 
will<come.’ Some may finde it true, but mi e if use- 

wife’s deathVthey became closer after. It was reported that she 
was formally betrothed to him and that she had secMtly married 
him in Lord Pembroke’s house, and that she<«WM a mother 
giready — ^Jaifuary, 1560-1. ^ 

^*In 1562 the Reports that Elizabeth had children ^ .Dailey 
were revived,* One, Robert Brooks of Devizei^ vtks ie%i to 
prison for publishing the slander, and seven years l^r a man 
nam^MarshamJ^of Norwich, was punishe^for tfir sajf^hflFrnrr ” 
’■—Dm. 0/ Nat. Biog., vo\. p. if 4' « 

* ** Biliteral Cipher,” p. 334. 
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PORTRAITS OF SIR FRANCIS BACON (a) AND* HIS ALLEGED BROTHER, 
ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX (i) 




I*owe miich o* this 'Secret, uenka^ 
c®^h®t opposition; for from 4|e £&st ^ 
1 ? ||»f , informer to th’» Qu^ne, of aif^^ 
of^Which*! had least cause or. reason 
Ide. This added fuel to the ^ame of her 


•T^‘ ^ — . . . .' j. 

'^iim^made n^ the more indiscreete, and precipitated 
an o{>ch disa^rement, which* lasted for some timt« 
’t^eeae my foster-mother, Lndy Anne Bacon, and tlje 
womati who bore me, whom, however, 1 seldom name 
with n •title so sacred as mqfher. Jn truth, Cecil 
liO^d me nought «ave evill to th’ daie which took 
hini oiit o* this world. ^ 

** Through his vilde influence on Elizabeth, hee 
fill’d her minde with a suspition of my desire to 
rule th’ whole world, beginning with Engllmd, and 
that my plann was like Absalom’s, to steale^th’ 

hCMta ^ the Nation and move th’ people to desire a 

■' '< 1 .: • 

. « a • 

her observe the strength, breadth and 
9$ at an early age, of th’ intell^ual poven| 
|id> and’ev’n deprecated th* ^n’rous dts* 
^K^aces of speech which wonnh me ihanie 
that my gifts would tlyw* dt^bt, 
like AbsiUom, 

* f*Biljter«l Ciph«r»” P» 535* 

n , , 
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iwaie th’ people’s harts and usurp the throne, whilst 
my mother was yet alive. ^ 

The terrors he conjurM up could by no art be 
exorcis’d, and many trialls came therefrom, not alone 
in youth, but in my* earlie manhoode.” ^ . 

‘‘ In due time th’ Queene, afraide of these ominous 
portents, sent for good Paulet and arranged that under 
pretexte of great importe, I should accompany our 
ambassage to France. I was plad in th’ care of Sir 
Amyias, and left th’ shores of my own faire land with- 
out a moment of warning, soe to speak.” 2* 

Bacon’s feelings^ when, he realized that Elizabeth had 
no intention of acknowledging him,® may be inferred 
by certain passage^ in the Sonnets : 

' “ What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
pistill’d from limbecks foul as Hell within, 

Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 

Still losing when I saw myself to win ! ” 

Sonnet CXIX, 

“Full many a glorious morning have I sepn 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

^ “Biliteral Cipher,” p. 29. ® Ibid., p. 335. 

® “ I was as a orat, or waift, the girle throwes from all eies, to 
save her fortunes and name.” — “ Biliteral,” p. 173. Lady Anne 
Baco^i, who was’ at the time a iady-in-waitingj “ saved the life, 
my proud roiall mother boldly refused to nourrice.” — Ibid.^ 
P- * 55 . 
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Kissing with golden face the meadcAvs green, 

Gilding gal6 streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit tHe basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 

Stealing unseen to west with fliis dic^race : 

Even so my sun ^ne early morn did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my^ brow ; 

But (Alt, alack ! he was but one hour mine; 

The region cloud hath mask\i him from me now^' 

Sonnet XXXIII. 

“^hy didst thou promise such a beauteous day 
^ And make me travel forth without my cloak. 

To let base clouds o’ertakc»me in my way, 

Hiding thy bfavcry in their rotten smoke? 

*Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break. 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace : 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 

Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss.** ^ 

Sonnet XXXI 

M 

The ideajof being smothered under cloudy smoke, is 
repeated in cipher : “ Herein we imitate the sun, who 
doth permit the base contagious clouds^o Smother uy 

* It would almost seem that Wordsworth was»not far wrong 
when he wrote : 

“Scorn not th# Sonnet; Critic you hav*e frowned f 
Mindless of its just flonfturs; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his hea^t'* 
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his Ijeauty froift the world, that when he please again 
to be himself, being wanted, he^ may be more won- 
dered ^t by breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
ofiyapours that did seem to'strangle him.” ^ • 

“ How many »time4 this^ bright dreeme, hath found 
lodgement in my braine ! how manie more hath it 
beene shunn’d as an influence of Pluto’s darke realme ! 
It were impossible, I am assur’d, since witnesses to 
th’ marriage and to my birth (after a proper length 
of time) are dead, and the papers certifying their 
preasence being destroyed, yet is it a wron^ that will 
rise, and a cryc that# none shall hush. Strive as I 
may, it is onely driv’n from my braine by th’ unceas- 
ing tossing of this, sea of laboring cogitations for th’ 
advancement of learning. Ofte driven as ’twere with 
sodaine wind or tide, its waves strike ’gainst the very 
vault of th’ heav’ns and breake in uselesse wreaths o’ 
bul^ling froth. 

** Think ^not in your inmost heart that you or any 
others whom you would put in the same cage as ours, 
would manifest a wiser or calmer minde, because none 
jr.'ho doe riot ^tand, as I stood, on Piggah’s very height, 
do dream of the faire beautie of that land that I have 
seene. England, as she might bee, if wisely govern’d, 
is thj[ dream or beautious vision I see from Mt. Pis- 
gah’s loftie toppe. 

^ “Word .Cipher," p. 48. 
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‘It is nfie improper exaltation of ^elfe when on^, 
feeling in hear^ and brayne the divine giftes that fit 
him for his Princely desjiny — or that rightly in- 
herited, albeit wronglie .withholden, soverai^ty~in 
true, noble, kingly spirit doth looke fpr pow’r, ndt for 
th’ sake of exercising that ‘gift, but that he may up- 
lifte his people from th’ depth of migery into which 
they constahtlie sink, to th’ firm rocke of such mode 
of life as would change cries* to songs of praise.” ^ . . 
“ It burnetl^ as an injury no lapse of time can cure, a 
ceaseless* corosive, which doth eate th’ heart. Th 
sole rfeliefe doth come by rpaking^ out a complete 
history of my wrong that doth so embitter my dayes. 
Men can eat, sleepe, drinke, worke, when the heart is 
bowed down in pain, yet the joys are gone from their 
wholt lives, and doe not return.” ^ 

To the end of Elizabeth’s life Bacon li^ed in thg 
hope that she would do him justice. Importuned by 
creditors (“ bound and in deep arrearges ”), thwarted 
by the Cecils, and ignored by the Queerf, we begin 
to apprehend the storms which shook the soul of 
“ Shakespeare.” On the death of Elizaiieth, it may 
be thought strange that Bacon made no bid for ^is 
rights. 

“ It must be said, however, in passi’g^ that a number 
of papers were 'Seiz’d, ^tld many have beene ^subse- 
* “Biliteral Cipher,” p. 46. ^ * Ibid., pp. 353 and 354. 
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quentlie destroyed, so that we could not wel lay 
clayrne to th’ scepter, and establish it b^yonde a doubt. 

. . . Furthermore, being Jate, having like others who 
haye bfn drawne two waiesj lost much time in 4^- 
liberation, th’ face of our claime clouded, so that, 
questioning of England’s*prospe'l-ity, we doubted our 
proper right fo sever Brittaine, fortunatelie united, 
but unfortunatelie king’d.” ^ 

We recognize in the above passage the indecision of 
» Hamlet.” 


“Vantages acompted great, simply as th’ lincertaine 
dreames or visipnes of night, seeme to us ih after 
time. Ended now is my great desire to sit in British 
throne. Larger wprke doth invite my hand then 
m^estie ^doth offer : to wield th’ penne doth ever re- 
quire a greater minde then to sway the royall s(?epter. 
*Ay, I cry* to th’ Heavenly Ayde, ruling ore all, ever 
to keepe my soule thus humbled and contente.” ^ . . 
“ In^this work o* my hands, I am heire apparent to a 
much loftibr seate, a scepter of pow’r, that rnust ev’n 
extende to posterity. Nor Time nor Death can take 
my second kinp:dome from me.” ^ 

Whatever may be the explanation, it is undeniable 
that Bacon \v^s treated with strange and unaccount- 
able neglect during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


^ Bilitcral Cipher,’^ p. 109. 
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Macaulay^ notes that : “ To her it was owing that 
while younger gien, not superior to him in extradion, 
and far inferior to him ii\ every kind of personal 
mg*it, were filling the highest offices of the st^e, 
adding manor to manor, rearing palape after paTace, 
he was lying at a sp<fnging-fiouse for a debt of three 
hundred pounds.” And Green, in hi^ “ Short His- 
tory of the*English People,” comments upon the 
same curious and unaccountat)le fad : “To the end 
of her reign, ^acon was foiled in his efforts to rise in 
her service.” ^ 

Within'five miles of Charing ^ross, jhere is standing 
to-day a fourteenth-century building, known locally 
as “ Canonbury Tower.” A writer in “The Court ^ 
Journal ” calls attention to the fad that Francis 
Bacon*took a ninety-nine years’ lease of this building, 
and that “ he lived there for some time, apparently i 
in charge of the Princes Henry and Charles, sons of 
James I., and that he was adually living there at\he 
time he received the seals. 

“Close under the ceiling, on the wall, in a dark 
corner of a passage in the Tower, is painted an iii^ 
scription, consisting of the Sovereigns of England 
from the Conquest. The names are mcfetly abbrevi- 
ated, and, wijth one exception, follow ^ach oth|r in 
the recognized order, . Bpt between Elizabeth and 


P- 43^- 
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James, stands, in the same way as the othe? abbrevia- 
tions, * Fr/ No explanation of 'tips interpolation 
appeared until the decipj^ered story brought to light 
the fadls that Queen Elizabeth was secretly maryed 
to the Earl d Lefcester, and that the great man^ 
whom we have known as Ffancis Bacon, was in 
reality her fyst-born son, and therefore the true, 
though unacknowledged, heir to the throne.” 

I have examined the inscription referred to. It is so 
obscured by dirt and whitewash,- that it^is difficult to 
decipher it ; but, with a little care, it could no doubt 
be restored to legibility. It appears to run as follows : 

WILL. CON. WILL, RUFUS. HEN.« STEPHANUS. HEN. 

, SECUNDUS. RI. JOyN. HEN RICH. TRES. ED. 

BINI. Rl. TERNUS. SEPTIMUS. HENRV. OCTAVUS. POST. 
HUNC. ED. SEXT. REG. ELIZABETHA. SOROR. SUtCEDIT 
> fr(.?). jacobus. SUBSEQUITUR. CHAROLUS. QUI. 
LOJ^GO. . . 

Tne interpolation “ fr. ” appears to have formed 
part of a word of four or five letters. But whatever 
the word may have been, with the exception of the 
^itial letter— yto me this looks more like an E than 
an F — it is now completely and hopelessly illegible, 
having been deliberately obliterated — chipped away 
by ij^eans of some sharp tool, the marks of which are 
still evident. This fa6t^ ragarefed in conjundlion 
with the deliberate de^cement of the tomb ojf Sir 
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Thomas Meautys, referred to in a succeeding chapter^ 
is so singular, it lends importance to what would 
otherwise be but of^ slight i^iterest. 

\^^e are told in cipher that Elizabeth, in one of Jier 
foyal rageSj compelled Bacon, as a punishmenf for 
his unwearied pleadihg on behalf of his brother to adl 
as counsel for the Crown against E^ex, under the 
penalty of accompanying him to the scaffold. As 
Essex was hopelessly involved and foredoomed, 
Bacon, in arder t!6 save his own life, consented. 
The remftrse which haunted him for having done so, 
is expr'essed with piteous reitej'ation.^ 

** O Source Infinite of Light, ere Time in existence 
was, save in Thy creative plan gill this tragedy un-, 
folded before Thee. A night of Stygian (jarknesse 
encloSeth us.” ^ . . . 

“ I write mildly of so terrible events,’ so galli’g* 
memories of fifteene, such woful, ay, such dre’dfull 
dales, ’tis limn’d i’ fire on gloom of th’ night or daye, 
Essex, tjiy murther. To sharper clamours, stifled 
cries or piteous moans are added, and my eares heare 
Robert’s voyce,,soe entreati’gly openijig sealed dor^s, 
hau’ting all dreemes, gre’ting everie dale that doth 
dawne on our home.” ® 

“ Whilst I write all, I se most cleerly not my|Owne 
folly, but my sinful weaknesse, like as it must in the 

'.“Biliteral Cipher,” p. 42. ^ * /izV., p. 20. 
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Sight of one Divine and Supream Judge of all 
creatures apeare. In the blindness^ and confusio’, 
th’ moment’s question J^oom’d up before me and 
blqtted'^out love, honor, all th’ joyes of the past„or 
dre^mes of farre ofFt fame.” ^ * 

Some of the above passages are deciphered from A 
Declaration of the Treasons of Essex ” (a pamphlet 
written nominally by Bacon, but actually by Eliza- 
beth), and herein lies tfie astonishing subtlety of the 
thing. This pamphlet was issued to remove some of 
the odium and unpopularity which the execution of 
Essex brought ^own ^n the heads of those con- 
cerned. Macaulay holds Bacon= up to scorn and 
^censure, as a mqnster of ingratitude for having 
written it. Bacon states that he was compelled to 
place his name thereto; but by a commingling of the 
ctype, in Ai^hich the document is printed, he tells the 
true story in cipher : “ O God, forgiveness cometh 
from Thee. Shut not this truest book, my God. 
Shut out my past, love’s little sunny hour, if it soc 
please Thee, and some of man’s worthy work, yet 
Essex’s tragedy here shew forth ; thgn posterity shall 
know him truly.” ^ 

With refererfce to the Queen, whom he “seldom 
nam^s with a title so sacred as mother,” he writes : 
“ If crime be on a person’?} hands, manie a rout o’ 
’ “Biliteral Cipher,” p. *l. * lbid,y p. 17^. 
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jeeri’g divels come into his soule, o’ which the yrorst 
is pride. So /at*ed Her Ma., Queene Elizabeth. 
Her whole spirit was one igfernall region a realm o’ 
Pluto ... for the blood of her youngest borne was 
ijpon her royall hand, if not that oft manie others, 
heirs to a future o’ p^ine . . . Her vanity may seeme 
most veniall even, but vaine motives lay at the 
bottome o’ everything which this woman did. She 
was my mother, yet I, more than anie other, have 
cause to cusse hen^ I answer here a few of the 
world’s accusations. I, after insult above your just 
conceit' I open my hard lips, for rpy first lengthy 
complaint, utteriitg here much of the gall and 
naturall wrath my burdened heart^has carried many a, 
yeere. Have patience, I prithee, my worthy friet^d, 
and continue your writing.” ‘ 

The descriptions which Bacon gives of the life at* 
Court, and of Elizabeth’s personal charaderistics, are 
unpleasant reading, and incompatible with his ac- 
knowledged Essay on Elizabeth. Unless some ex- 
planation be forthcoming, this appears to be nothing 
less than a tissue, of deliberate misstatements. ^ 
He states in cipher : “ She was perhaps the most 
singular being that, till this day, this island did pro- 
duce, as there was in her such a variafion of nature. 
She was not only^ise.in jthe laws of the country and 
^ “Biliteral Cijjher/* p. i86, 
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<5f a high spirit fin the business of the crown, but was 
besides both little and mean, insomuch that she com- 
monly restrained the course and proceedings of her 
ministers and servants, for fear they would over-top 
and 'overshadow her and to the last day of her lifj 
ascribeth all successes to ner owi*/ particular drifts and 
reaches, and all accidents to their errors and sleep- 
ings ; and would flame and blaze upon the least 
opposition, for which 'cause the wise men of the 
empire either did not give counsel in matters of state, 
or else gave it with great sluggishness and backward- 
ness, framing their speech in so intangible a manner 
that it appears not plainly by their remarks what kind of 
principles they at first advance. By degrees they open 
the matter with commonplace observations and com- 
memorations of virtue, unworthy of a princess. ♦ One 
„shows a tender respedt for her name and honour and 
bestows upon her admiration and respedt of her abili- 
ties and virtues. Another will remark that he has the 
greatest solicitude to please her, and will begin : 

“ ‘ Most fortunate and fair Queen, on whose head 
wisdom hath laid her crown, and in whose hands 
justice hath left her ballance and her sword, vouchsafe 
to hear and jtidge a country controversy ; for there is 
as griCat equity in defending of poor men’s onions as 
of rich men’s lands ; and .as you 'are she of whom 
Sybilla spake — the miracle of time and nature’s 
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glory — voTlchsafe to pity this ’plaint of your ^oof* 
beadsman. I c^ll *myself indeed a chaperon ot this 
gardener, and I boast of the fortune that most luckily 
ass^ned me, the meanest of your assenibled Vami]y, 
tg defend this humble man. Seeing thaf your Maj&sty 
hath that, fhat bast* souls* not knowing, cannot 
affedl: — sage, grave and wise counsel ^nd complete 
felicity, — and here of this felicity I propose to say 
something, with’out wandering' into praises of so rare 
a queen. Fof prais^l/is the tribute of men; felicity 
the gift o^f God ; but in order to give the peculiar 
beauty "and appropriate lustre^ of your highness, I 
should be such a perfe<5l orator or pleader as Cicero, 
and not a prince or courtier ; fo^ if I should enter ^ 
into your praises, whether moral or political, I should 
fall into subjecfls requiring a richer vein of wit than t 
have. Thus much I have said in few words accord- , 
ing to my ability ; but the truth is that the only true 
commander of this lady is Time, which, so lon^ a 
course as it has run, has produced nothing ih this sex 
like her for the administration, either of civil affairs 
or in the perfection of the mould natui;e hath used in 
putting together the rarest thing of all. For, if 
viewed indulgently, her beauty is much like the 
accounts we ^nd in romances of the Queen in^the 
Blessed Isles, ’ ” ^ (tftc. ^tc.^ . . . 

' “Word Cipher,” pp. l6o, i6l, 162. 
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“ Atj this, Northumberland or WorcestS^r *gin to 
frown, and in admirable fooling,^ would him chal- 
lenge thus : * Not so fast, sweet sir, soft, soft. This 
miracle and queen of gems is not at the beck, of 
every man wh^ is Overwrought by his neibours, be- 
cause the cares of government’ ought to be distin- 
guished from these viler sort of cases. This should 
be referred to the learned magistrates, arid not to the 
princess, when other things of greater weight to the 
state are left for want of timi. to low and vulgar 
men. Therefore thou shouldst not have sf»oke on ’t. 
She is the blossom and grace of courtesy, and" (stand- 
ing as she does, as a shield and stronghold of defense 
against the formidable and overbearing ambition of 
Spain), her reason’s reach and honour’s height have 
set the world at gaze, for wonders such as she doth 
possess, transcend remembrance’s golden register, and 
recommend to times eternity; for sealed up in the 
treasures of her heart, that freed is from Cupid’s yoke 
by fate, is peerless wisdom and majesty.* (etc. etc.) 
***** 

‘ Blessed be God ! that hath lent us such a gracious, 
learned, valiant and stainless Queen ! Beshrew me, 
but I do hofd her higher in intelle6lual matters than 
any king born in the past or present. And for her 
gift of speech I call to mind wha? Cornelius Tacitus 
^ ‘‘Word Cipher,” pp. 164-165. 
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saith of Augustus Casar, that his style of spee(^h was 
flowing and jjriijcelike ; and her own native and 
original notions are proof she doth strenuously and 
diligently revolve and ^revise the subjed, and doth 
not take hold in a superficial v^ay of; any matter of 
consequence.’ 

“ After these flourishes and enhancements of her 
virtue, thejf were rewarded by her Majesty, who 
would then enter into the matter. I mention all this 
for an example to sH^w how the deep schemers among 
the statesmen and deeper wits have to present their 
opinions on matters of state— no very difficult task 
if a man will skilfully mix and interlace his several 
kinds of business, but as their ^time was so much, 
occupied with other things, as troublesome^ and tur- 
bulent quarrels, jealousies and emulations, the affairs 
of government were, it must be admitted, Commonly* 
trusted to any man that made pretense of just de- 
liberation and decision. The ablest persons, more- 
over, would not row against the stream, ‘regarding 
it too laborious to perform public duty without a 
certain assurance of advancement in life, which Eliza- 
beth was adverse to giving unto persons of great 
learning. Nay, to have such fountaii/ of learning 
in himself vjere enough to cause his credit to ^ give 
place with her. Thus.m^n of learning, because they 
saw no hope of reputation, very rarely delivered 
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their knowledge^ excepting only that grand man Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who died in the hei^t of his pros- 
perity. He did not deceive her. Nevertheless, by 
a kind of necessity, she kept him from the beginning 
of her reign, to the •fend of his life, near her person^ 
Not many days after sfie camfe* to the throne the 
priests aimed .at her life ; and though they were in 
the happiest manner both deteded and ‘defeated, yet 
the treacherous attempt’ of the conspirators kept her 
ever after in the highest degree b.f fear., The sound 
of a strange step about her inspired her With such 
terrors, that her Jife was made thereby more klarmed 
or anxious than any person’s I ever saw.” * 

, “ She was sustained and nourished in those lighter 
points of charader I have described by the men who 
swayed and controlled her, and, as she was by nature 
1 extremely prone to both anger and suspicion, and 
violent in both, no one escaped censure. There was 
not a more suspicious woman, nor a more fearful ; 
nor at times a more stout in all England, than 
Elizabeth.” 

Bacon’s relations with Essex have already been touched 
upon. The following is an abridged account of the 
rebellion which brought the latter to the block : 
“ Tf^’ knowledge that he was princely in truth, 
despite pretense, and, whilst at Court his nominall 
' “Word Cipher,” pp. 166, 1,67, 168. “ Ibid., p. 169. 
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place an2r standi’g was onelie th’ CoArtier’s, hi» right- 
ful stile was P»in«e; th’ Queene’s lawful sonne, warm’d 
into life and adtion the a^ibitions that wer^ his in- 
herited, primal instindt.*’ ^ 

*7r Tt- ^ ^ 

His planne was nothing lesse than (a) mad designc 
to take possession of th’ Court ; • his assistants, 
Davers, Davis^ and Blount, being well known, might 
e’ter unchallenged with a sufficient number of aydes 
that, scatteikd abotft, should likewise cause no re- 
marke ; at th’ given signe they were to seize, without 
confusion, th’ halberdes of the guard, take stand, 
each in his previously assign’d place — one to holde 
the guard-chamber, one to possess himself of the* 
hall, and a third to keepe watch at the gate — whilst 
Esse^ should enter th’ presence chamber at^d virtually 
get possession of the Queene, under the pretense of* 
complaining that certaine of her advisers and inforryers 
were his mortall enemies, and maki’g bold to desire 
her Ma., should bring these men to triall, should 
promptly name some who were neither wanting in 
good favor nor deficient in courage^ to occupy t'Ae 
places so made vacant. Then was ParUament to be 
call’d to make concessions, and the citty itselfe to be 
under his controle.^’ ® ^ 

^ # # 

‘ “ Biliteral Cipher,” p. 44. Ibid.^ pp, 29, 30. 
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** Hisp liberty bting little restrain’d, he had ample 

and constant meanes of carrying, on his plans. As 
he was ipt confined to hi% chambers at Court, it was 
neces^sary to send for him when he should appear 
before the countill, but when this was done, my lord, 
boldly refus’d to go, and straigRtwaye disseminated 
a rumour that -in going thither in the evening, he was 
set upon and nearly drowned by Cobham, th’ tool of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Walter himselfe. . 

“ But unfortunatelie this tale wVa frequently varied 
by th’ Earle, and at one time hee did give'^out that 
four Jesuits had made aai attack foure daies before, for 
the same or similar purpose. Thi? weaken’d his case 
<50 much that but few came at his call, when he went 
fourth bidding them arm and fight for their king. 

ik ik ik Jk :1k * 

w w ^ ^ 

Th’ tour of th’ citty being well nigh made, my 
lord’s party met Her Ma.’s troopes led forth by th’ 
Admirall.^ Blount was wounded, Tracy kill’d; then 
my lord return’d to his owne house, and baricading 
the two great g?,tes, defended th’ house on all sides, 
biiit it aval’d not long. First hee b^gg’d for th’ safe 
co’dudt of th’ Countesse, then surrendered.” ^ 

There is an inscription upon the walls of the Tower 
of London which may prove to be an unexpedted 
confirmation of Bacon’s cipher story. Writing in 
‘ “ Biliteral. Cipher,” p. 32. 
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cipher he says : “ My name is Tiddtr,” ^ spelling the 
word ** Tudc» jyith an “i” instead of the more 
usual “ u.” Now turbuleijt Robert was on Jiis arrest 
committed as a state ‘prisoner to the Toweif,* and 
iiuring his, confinement he^appe*ars t</have carved his 
name on the wall of his prison. The official guide 
to the inscriptions in the Beauchamp Tower says 
that “ over t^e doorway of^the small cell at the foot 
of the stairs is the name * robart tidir.’ ” The 
letters c^f vfhich name is composed are of very 
singular chara<5ler, but as the inscription is without 
date, we are unable to give any accmnt of the person^ 
. . . “underneath the name Tidir are the letters 

I.H.C.” 

If this be coincidence, it is little less than miraculous, 
the more so, because no prisoner of this unusual 
name is apparently recorded or known to history of 
tradition. It will scarcely be seriously suggested that 
Mrs. Gallup ransacked the inscriptions uppn our old 
buildings before concocting her improbable cipher 
story. For the above faCt I am iivlebted to a pam- 
phlet entitled *sThe Strange Case ^ Francis Tidier” 
The author — Mr. Parker Woodward — thus sums up 
his investigations : “ I have found no recorded faCts 
inconsistent* withy the cipher claim,* but mu4:h in 
history that supports it.’» 

^ See antc\ p. 82. 
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With Regard to Mary Queen of Scots, Bacon alleges 
that the most immortal hatred existed between her 
and Elizabeth, but that Elizabeth had no intention 
of aljowing the death senteiice to be carried into 
effeft. For political and personal reasons Lord, 
Burleigh wished otherwise ; ' 

“ In truth, soe determin’d was hee not onelie that 
sentence o’ death should surely bee pronounc’d against 
her when she was brought to triall, — if triall that may 
bee entitul’d, when th’ haplesse ^lisoner-must needs 
chose from the counsell of her foe to obtaine any de- 
fender in th’ proceedings — but, likewise, that th’ 
harsh se’ fence should not Hngr’ i’ execution. 

Soone there was a secret interview betweene Lord 
Burleigh (and) Earle of Leicester, to which was 
summoned the Queene’s Secretary, who was so 
threaten’d by his lordship — on paine of death, et 
caetera, th’ poor fool — that hee sign’d for the Queene, 
and affixed th’ great seale to the dreadful death- 
warrant. 

“ The life of the Secretarie was forfeit to the deede,^ 
wj.en Her Majesty became aware that so daring a 
crime had beene committed, but who shall say that 
the blow fell on the guilty head; for, truth to say, 
Davison was onely a poor feeble instrumment in their 
handds, and life seem’d to hang in th’ ballance, there- 
^ This statement does not accord with historical evidence 
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fore blaffte doth fall on those men, great ahd^ nobifr 
though they bf, Y^ho led him to his death. ^ 


“•The Queene lool^d pale from want o* rest, bn, t* was 
^alrne and .compos’d^ She, ask^d foi^the services of 
her owne priest ; it was refus’d with needlesse stern- 
nesse. Shg spake little more, pray’d in cleare tones 
for some minutes, commend, ed to God her suffering 
soule, to Phillip of,Spaine th’ quarrell with England ^ 
and he^ ciUyme “^to the throne. Then she stept 
forwaijl, letting the cloake slide to the floor, and 
stoode up before them in a robe ofl brave bloud-red, 
and in that sweete, winsome waye, most naturall to a 
woman, and to her in highest degree, she bade her 
waiting women farewell, thanked Lord ‘Montague 
who* had spoken for her when th’ lords sat^in councell, 
and bade him adieu. Afterward there came a moment 
of hesitation — onely a minute, possibly for silente 
invocation, — then she spake graciously to pach one in 
her presence, and was ledd to the blocke. 

“ So ended Marie of Scots, but her sad story is set 
downe herein, a’nd in my heart her beaufie still li^^th 
as fresh as if she were yet amongst the living. 

The play of “ Anne Boleyn,” referred to m the 
following ’passagiB, has not yet been deciphered: 

• I 

‘ ‘‘Biliteral Cipher,” p. 365. , ‘ P- 
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Th’ ^itfture that I shall heere give,” says Bacon, " is 
limn’d most carefully.” . - 

# # # * 

“ In^ th’ storie of my most inffortmate grandmoth^, 
the sweet ladie who sSw not th’ ^’eadsman’s axe when, 
shee went forth proudly to her coronation, you shall 
read of a sadpesse that touches me neere, partlie 
because of neerenesse in bloud, partlie from a firme 
beliefe and trust in her ii^nocencie. Therefore every 
' ad and scene of this play- of wri»ch I spealce, is a 
tende’ sacrifice, and an incense to her sweete memorie. 
It is a plea to the generations to come for a just 
judgement upon her life, whilst also- giving the world 
one of the noblest o’ my plays, hidden in Cy’hre in 
many other workes.* 

* # * # * ” 

“ The lovelinesse of Anne and her natural opennesse 
of manner, so potent to winne th’ weake heart o’ th’ 
kingi awaken’d suspition and much cruell jealousie 
when hee saw th’ gay c4h^rs yielding to th’ spell 
of gracefull gentility, — he^hten’d by usage forrayn, 
as also at thf En^ish Court. But if truth be said, 
th”^ fancy had taken him to pay lovi’g court unto the 
faire Jane Seymour, who was more beautifull, and 
quite young, — ^t also most ordinary as doth regard 
personall manner, an th’ qualitie ^hat made th’ Queene 
' “Biliccral Cipher,” p. 85. 
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so pleasing*— Lady Jane permitting marks of gracious 
.favour t’ be freeHe peered. 

“ And the Queene, unfortunately for her secret hope, 
surpris’d them in X. tender scene. Sodaine griefe 
or5,whelming ^ her so N^iole’tlie, sihe s\wund before 
them, and a little spatfe therealfter the infant sonne, so 
constantly desir’d, borne untimely, disappointed once 
more this selfish monarch. This threw him into great 
fury, so that he was cruellie harsh where (he) should 
give comfort and support, throwing so much blame 
upon the gentle Queene, that her heart dyed within 
her not long after soe sadde ending of, a mother, her 
hopes. » 

“ Under pretexte of beleeving gewtle Oueene Anne 
to be guilty of unfaithfulJnesse, Henry had Jjer con- 
vey’d fo London Tower, and subjedled her to such 
ignominy as one can barelie beleeve, ev’n basely laying 
to her charge the gravest sins, and, summoning a jury 
of peeres, delivered the Queene for tryal and sentence. 
His a<ft do,th blacken pitch. Ev’n her father, sitting 


amidst the peeres before whom she was tried, exciteth 
not so much astonishment, since l^e was forc’d 
thereto. 


* # # * * 

“ In justice to a meiporie dear to myselfe, I must ifver 
that it is far from cleane yet, upon what charge shee 
was ^und worthie of death. , It must of neede have 
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beene some q^iddet of th’ lawe, that chang’d some 
harmlesse words into anything one ^ad in minde, for, 
in noe other waye could speeo^i of hers be made 
v^rongfull. Having fayKd tr* prove her untrue, 
nought could bring about sue*! a resulte, had thisjiot 
(have) beene accomplisli’d. 

Thus was^her good fame made a reproache, and 
time hath not given backe that priceles treasure. If 
my plaie shal shew Vhis most clearly, I shall be 
co’tente. 

# # # # # 

“I begge thatjt sha^ bee written out and kept as a 
perpetual monument of my wrong’d, but innocent, 
ancestresse.” ^ 

^ “Biliteral Cipher/* pp. 87-90. 
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NEW PLAYS AND POEMS 

“I will create strange Tragedies for mine eternal jewel.” 

Sir Francis BaC^n, Word Cipher, p, 660. 

» 

“ Winne honest lewardej in the praise 0’ your generation, by 
greeting them* in our voyce, and like a sweetc violl sound such 
musicke tlAt all shal recognise the hand that made of olden 
time musicke that all men found goo 3 .” — Sik Francis Bacon, 
Biliteral Cipher, p. 72. 

I N “ The Advancement of Learning ’* (Book VI., 
chap, i.), Bacon alludes to six different systems 
of cipher writing. He tells us (in cijJher) that 
his restless mind — dissatisfied with one or two good 
. methods— continually made use of new contrivancis. 
Of these only two or three have, up to the* present, 
been discovered. The Biliteral cipher, described in 
The Advancement of Learning,” a)ld the significj 
ance of which has lain hidden for three hundred 
years, until a lady has been sufficiently patient and 
quick-witted to fittl^i? key to the hithertq locked tfoor 
of the past, produces Jettjer by letter. The word 
ciphfjT, discovered by Dr. Oryille W. Owen, produces 
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sentence by sentence.' Bacon seems to* 'have con- 
sidered it certain that his so-caJled#“ Word Cipher”, 
would have eluded the decipheren He gives the keys 
tp it in the “ Biliteral/ which ht evidently th^ght 
would be the. first ^o attradl ^tention and discovery. 
This order has, however, been "reversed, the so-called 
“Word Cipijier” having b;en solved by Dr. Owen 
several years earlier. 

In addition to the motives which first led Bacon to 
turn to cryptography as an expedient means of accom- 
plishing his end, others no doubt influenced him at 
various times jn his,fareer. In a preceding chapter 
the following cipher statement owas quoted : “ The 
Divine Majesty stakes delight to hide His work 
according to the innocent play of children to have 
them found out ; surely ... to follow the eAcample 
of the Most High God cannot be censured.”^ This 
idea, suggested by a passage in the Book of Proverbs : 
“'The Glory of God is to conceal a thing, but the_ 
glory of a king is to find it out,” seems to have been 
a very favourite one with Bacon. He quotes it in the 
^ntrodudlion to “ The Advancement of Learning,” 
and elsewhere likens himself to a “ playfellow with 
God.” 

As time went on it is plain that the art of crypto- 
graphy became more and more engrossing in its 
' “Word Cipher,” p. 34. 
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interest, ah*d that Bacon used it as a nveans, not only 
,of secreting and,transmitting his ‘‘refined history,” 
but also of recording his hopes and fears. 

“ At first my plann of cipher Vork was this : td shew 
secr^s that could not be publish’d openly. This did 
so well succeed, that \ difi^rent (not dangerous), 
theme was entrusted to lit, and after each was sent 
out, a newe desire possess’d me, nor left me day or 
night, untill I took up again'e th’ work I love so 
fondly.”' 

“ It is a *subtly plann’d cipher that I have us’d 
with a itiost free [hand] to cast off gloomie re- 
flexions.” 2 

“ Furthermore, th’ work becam’ very ple’sing, to 
such a degre that I conceal’d matters most common- 
place, ind harmefull truly to none.”^ 

“ A man doth slowly eat his very inmost soule 
and hart when there shall cease to bee a friend to 
whom he may open his inner thought, knowledge or 
life.”^ 

“ It) truth a man’s thorough opening thus to a fr’end 
all that his braine co’ceiveth, or th’ soule is co’scious 
of, will oft save his reason. He will eat his heart in 
lonelie musi’gs, for oft a feav’rous fire burneth in 

“ Bilitcral Cipher/’ pp. 215 and 216. , 

lbid.y p. 137. . ’ Ibid., p. 95. 

, Ibid,, p. I . 
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him as worlde’s visions shifting and looming with 
wondrous swiftnesse on th’ vjew,wooe th’ mind^ 
from its labours to a restless llosse, as a shippe is 
beateh by mercilesse f^indes, or like to egg^ells 
crlish’d togethe’, 4)roken to pieces or soone n^de 
wrack.” ^ 

In “ The Advancement of Teaming” he writes : “ It 
is enough for me that I have sowen unto posterity 
and The Immortal God,” and he rewrites this thought 
in cipher. ^ 

“ I, thinking expedient so to do, now obay th’ Scrip- 
ture and caste my v^ry bread to the windes, or sowe 
it on th’ waters. How shall it be at the harvest ? 
This wheat must /ill up some goodlie garner. Will 
the golden store— not soon since time doth slowlie 
moove, yet at God His right or proper daye of Reward 
— bee mhie I thinke this shall be true, for manic a 
fayre hope hath bloomed out snowlike in my lone 
heart that promiseth ful fruition to my wish. Fame ^ 
it may chance — for the workes shal come, tho’ not to 
the authour who hid with so great paines his n^e, 
that at thjs writing ’tis quite unghest.”^ 

The following is a list of works which, apart from 
the refined history and a mass of miscellaneous mat- 
ter, are, says Bacon, lying buried and awaiting disen- 
tombment. 

“Biliteral Cipher,” p. 17. * ?.58. 
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“TheLifebfEfizabeth.” 1 

“ The Life of Efsex.” 

“ The Life and Death of Edward III.” 

The Life of King Hensy VII.” 

“ T^ White Rose of Britain.” 


Historical 

Plays. 


The Earl of Essex.^’ \ 

“ The Earl of Leicester. / 

“ The Life of Marlowe.” Historical 

“Anne Boleyn.” (Tragedies. 

“ Mary Queert of Setts.” 

“ The Se^en Wise Men of the "^^est.”' 

“Solomon the Second.” Comedies. 

“ The Mouse Trap.” 

“TheAeneid.” ] 

The Iliad. i Translations. 

“ The Odyssey.” j 

, (“ Th’ translations . . . must not be held of little worth, 
for assuredly they arc my best and most skill'd 

worje.” *) 

“ The Spanish Armada.” (Poem.) ' 

“ A Pastoral of The Christ.” (Poem.) 

” The New Atlantis.” (Completion of.) 

“ Life of Greene.” j^Prose.) 


Historical 

Tragedies. 


Comedies. 


Translations. 


^ Biliteral Cipher,” p. 216. 
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“ Th^rsis ” (Virgil’s Aecloques). (c\ fragment.) 

“ Bacchantes— a Fantasie.” 

“ It is to bee desi’d that obscurity may wrap them* 
round** awhile, perchance uptill my life of Time may 
sli^ unnoted, and -unregreted from th’ earth. *One 
doth not have wild pasrionat^. desires and longing^for 
power, when the light from;.th’ Eternall Throne doth 
fall on him, but we would .leave a nanie and a work 
men must honour.”^ - 

“ The men who live in the world will much valew a 
worke so hidden and preserv’d when I shall be no 
more a living historian and philosopher, since all 
should seeme to embodie my invention, and to be the 
sound of my long unheard voyce, which speaks to 
them in tones well remember’d.”* 

"At the time of writing, only two of the plays,, one of 
the poems, and the Argument of one of the trans- 
lations have been deciphered. The Argument of 
“The Iliad” has been produced by Mrs. Gallup by 
means of the Biliteral Cipher, “ The Spanish Armada,” 
“ Essex ” and “ Mary Queen of Scots,” by Dr. Owen, 
by means of the “ Word Cipher.” 

The extracts which, by the courtesy of the publishers 
are now given, must for obvious reasons be brief, but 
they will be sufficient to enable ^the reader to form an 

^ Biliteral Cipher,” p. 200. 

* Ibid.^ p. 342. 
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opinion of the Ikerary value of the works from which 
they are taken. 

The writings produced by means of the Biliteral Cipher 
are entirely and absolutely ; those gleaned by fhe 
W^d Cipher — being construdled from#scattered Sen- 
tences * drawn fronj al/eady* existing literature, and 
linked into sequence b^j means of key words — can 
scarcely be thus described, although arranged in their 
new form — or father their original form — the hither- 
to scattered .phrases* become the vehicle of fresh 
thought, afid convey quite new and different meaning. 

A senfence is but a cheveril jglove to a good wit; 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward!” 
Bacon explains that certain plays, which it would have , 
been dangerous to have written openly, are lying con- 
cealed* in short fragments here and there among the 
great mass of his acknowledged and unacknowledged < 
writings. To rebuild these “ broken scattered pal- 
laces,” the disjointed fragments and phrases have* to 
be colle<5led by certain rules and pieced "together 
again. * _ « . , . 

“ ’Tis th’ labour, of yeares to provide th’ widely 

' Much of Dr. Owen’s deciphered work is printed without re- 
gard to metre in these short disconnefted sentences, an arrafigc- 
ment which mikes it ^ceedingly difficult to* read. I have 
therefore ventured to disregard*it, and have followed as far as 
possible the exigencies of the metre. 
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'varied prose in^ which th’ lines of verse h^ve a faire 
haven, and lye anchor’d untill a day v'hen th’ coming 
pow’r may say ; ‘ Hoist sayle, away ! For the windes 
of,heaV'n kisse your faiiy s,treamers, and th’ tide is 
a-floode. On, to thy destiny ! ’ ” ^ 

It seems probable that tlreW^rd Cipher Is refer red Ito 
in Sonnet LXXVI ; “ My bvst is dressing old words 
neWy spending again what is ?ilready spent” 

With reference to the translation of “The Iliad,” 
Bacon writes : “ It is a great Jrt to English stately 
Greeke verse rightly, and if you turne it againe into 
prope’ measure, eyther you must sacrifice tk’ sound, 
or wrest the thought, and th’ exa<Jl words are often 
wanting to voyce its wondrous language. It is famed 
the wide earth arou’d for its loftinesse of didlion and 
its sounding nu’bers.” ^ o 

The following is taken from “ The Argument of the 
Iliad:” 

“ Straightway th’ hosts sweepe ore th’ sandy plaine, 
like th’ billows o’ th’ Icarian Sea under great winds. 
Th’ dust is as th’ smoke rising from a furnace, and 
l^ud shoujs like th’ resounding sea are heard. Some 
seize th’ ships to drag them to th’ main; and all 
make ready with tumulte that doth reach to heaven. 

jVmo, fearing their abandonment o’ th’ great quest, 
sent th’ blue-eyed maid, ^ Minerva, to staye them. 

^ “Biliteral Cipher,” p. 13. * Ibid., p. 216. 
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Descending th’ ^eights of proud Olyni^us like a sum- 


mer starre, PalHs swiftlie flew to th’ Grecian campe, 
and sought out wise Ulysses, like unto th’ ^ods in 
couQ^sel, where he stood silent wi|h averted face,«nd 
laid no hand fin his blacke-hi^ll’d ships.’^ ^ 


# * * * # 


Thus, mightily, the Gr|;cian phalanxes 
Incessantly mpv’d onward to tl^’ battaile. 

It might not then belaid, that anie man 
Possessed ptwer ofjiuman speech or thought. 

So silenTlie did they their leaders follow 
In re^rentiall awe. Each chiefjeommanded 
The troops that came with him — each Ic^d his ownc — 
Glittering in arms,lDright, shining as th* sunne 
While in well order’d phalanxes they^mov’d. 

Th* Trojan hosts were like unto a flocke, 

Cl#se in a penne folded at fall of night, 

That bleating lookc th* waye their young ones went. 
And fill th* ayre with dire confusion — 

Such was the noyse amongst the Trojan hosts. 

No two gave utterance to the same crye, ^ 

So various were the nations and the countries 

« 

From which they came. Mars these incited forth, 
%Iinerva those insj)i»^d, with Terror drea^d, 

And Rout; and Strife — the sister unto Mars 
Th* homicide — she goeth on the ground 
And yet doth hide her head in mistie clouds, 

And while along thci^laine they madly hast^ 

She casts amongst them wild^ contention.** ^ 


' ‘‘Biliteral Cipher,** p. 223. 
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The Tragedy 'of Mary Queen of Scoirs •’ is complete. 
Two short extrads are here given, the first is taken c 
from tl^e first ad, and the second from the final scene 
or Che play. 

ACTUS PRIMUS. " SGENA SECUNDA. 

Banquet room in Lei^cester's House. 

[Elizabeth smiles and drops Mary a curtsie. 
^een Elizabeth. Then thou compeirst this Prince to wear the 
crown ? 

But, sir, how often shall I bid thee bear 
Her hence. 

Lord Leicester. Come wend with me and we will leave. 

^een Mary, Let me but stay and speak ! I will not go. 

Lord Leicester. Come/ come away ! I pray you give me leave 
To lead y^u forth. 

^een Mary, Back, sir; lay not your hand on m^'! 

I wonder rifuch that you, a mighty man. 

Should be a traitor unto me, your Queen. 

’Tis more than God or man will well allow. 

Lord Leicester, Come! 

^een Mary, Oh, let me live ! Set down my ransom!* 

King James will make it good. 

Lord Leicester, Pray, speak no more. 

\ beseech your grace to return with me; *' 

Come, and if I live, I will promise 
NqJt to bewray you, but ere the sunset 
To see you plac’d safely in the casdt^,, 

From whence you came original. 

^ueen Mary. Oh, your desert speaks loud, and I should wrong it 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 
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When It dcscrvcs^with charafter of brass, 

A forted residency 'gainst the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion^ My faith, my lord, 

In your integrity stands without Ijlemish. ^ 

Lord Leicester. Now is your t^me; give me your hand; kn^l 
Before Elizabeth and pray for mercy. 

^een Mary. You bid iie seek redemption of the devil. 

If I would speak, she 'd mock me into air ; 

Oh! she would laugh me oijt o’ myself ; prcss*mc 
To death with wit: therefore let the old witch. 

The hag — who’s ncither^maid, wi 3 ow, nor wife, — 

With all ill-m<»ning, Jjpill my blood.” 


Footnote Bacon. ‘‘There she stopped with tears; her swollen 
heart her speech seemed to bereave.* The ^^uccn, with fell look 
and hollow deadly gaze, stared on her : while, as one astound, 
my lord not one word had to speak, •and, by outward signs, ^ 
showed his great amaze.” ^ 


ACTUS QUINTUS. SCENA QJJINTA. 

Hall of Fotheringay Castle hung with black. Platform and block at 
one end. English Peers, Executioner and Assistant. Queen 
Mary dressed in black and red velvet gown. 

. . . ^eeh Mary. My lords, I pray yc attend! Yc charge me 
• that ^ «' 

I have blown a coaPof war between France, Spain* 

And England, and that I laid a trap as well, 

To take your Queen’s life ; I do deny it : 

I never dreamed upon tj^is damnM deed; 

Remember how under oppression 


^ “Word Cipjier,” p. 692. 
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I do reek, — shut up^ forbid t6 speak 

The ceremonial rites of Rome: no priest 

No prelate, no holy father to tell of peace 

To my sic^ soul, attends me; 40 prayers nor masses 

To r^olve my sins, and to give ease unto 

My smart and wdands — it is not to be endured! 

And if you tell the heavy stor^ right, o 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears; 

Yea, even my foes^will shed fast falling tears, 

And say it was a piteous deed to take 

Me from the world, and send my soul to heaven ! 

My blood upon your heads; and in your need 
Such comfort come to you as now I reap 
At your too cruel hands. I pray you will present 
To the Queen of England a" handkerchief 
Steep’d in my blood : and say to her that it 
.Did drain the purple sap* from my sweet body, 

And bid hetj^wipc her weeping eyes withall. 

Kent. Have done, have done ; this cannot save you. • 
^een Mary. I blush 

To sec a nobleman want manners. 

Kent, I had rather 

Want those than want my head. 

^een Mary. Good my lord I pray you 

Speak not. What mischief and what murder too alas; 

Hath been enadlcd through your enmity. [She kneels and prays. 
Oh*, God, have mercy upon me, and receive 
My fainting soul again. Oh, be Thou merciful! 

And let our princely sister be satisfied 
With our true blood, which, as Thou ku '•west, unjustly 
Must be spilled! O God, send to me the water 
From the well of life, and, by my death, stop 



: 
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Effusion of Christmn blood, and ’sta^jlish 
Quietness on ever^ sidg! Let me 

Be blessM for the peace I make. Amen. [/?/;«. 

Lords, I have done, and so I takc^y leave : 

And thus I seal my truth, ancJ bid adieu, 

S\^eet Shrewsbury and my loving Montague, 

To you, and all, at onoc, once more farewell, 

Farewell sweet lords, let ’s meet in heaven, (jood 

My lord of DAby, lead me jo the block. \To the executioner. 

Sirrah, take good heart ; cheer thy^pirits, 

And strike my head off with a downright blow : 

Come, mortal ifrctch, te angry and dispatch.”' \^Exeunt omnes. 

Betweet/ the first and second ads of this tragedy 
Bacon breaks off ^o remark to his decipherer that : 

“ Faithfully transcribed it disclose^s the author of the 
plays, because if I, Master Francis Bacon, set down* 
the history of my father, my mother and the Queen 
of Scots, as a play, and did mask it in j^ays, then I, 
did write them all. In my judgment, though some 
may speak openly against my books, when they oome 
to read the play — which is of a selfsame color as 
‘King John,’ ‘HenryIV,,’ ‘Henry V.’ and ‘Henry VI.’ 
on the one sid^, -and ‘ Cassar,’ ‘ Othellp ’ and the 
Comedies on the other — it will prove me, Francis 
Bacon, to have been the author of these narrations, 
and satisfy .the mc|^ntebanks that represent y8u as 
full of knavish impostures. When your auditors see 
^ Word Cipher/^ p. 759. 
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^ — 
and hear this play, in which are line! that with the 
most excellent of the others are parallel, they will 
leave no sour annoy for you. Even the youths that 
thupder at a playhouse, will, with their loud applause, 
and aves veh^ent, cut off all ill-affe<5led speech.” \ 
“The Tragedy of Robert, Earl of Essex,” is also 
complete. To this play, which was deciphered in 
1895, Bacon refers in his “Biliteral Cipher”: 

“ One is a tragedy giving that a^wefull death that still 
doth seeme fresh within my memory, as if no long 
night-vigils, comming betweene longer daies of labour, 
dull’d the quick sense. .. If it were noe longer past then 
yesternight, it could no’come beforemee more distintftly 
,,then it, to-day, stancleth forth, wringing my heart with 
paine thar never ceaseth by day or night. O God, 
Father of all that dwell above or below, give blessed 
'light from ^hy throne on high. Shed cleere radiance 
from Thine owne glorie acrosse th’ blacke night. No 
weary work can close my heart’s doors ’gainst a 
Heavenly Guest. Lift Thou me up in gentle love, and 
make Thy countenance to shine upon me as of olde 

ACTUS PRIMUS. SCENA SECUNDA. 

Room in the Palace. 

. . . ^^een Elizabeth. . . . Take thouqhat! 

\_Gives him a box on the ear. 

* “Word Cipher,” p. 699. * “Biliteral Cipher,” p.- 10+. 
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Essex. Gods me ! 

Am I nothing but 
Of a knave, beggar, coward, fool, pander. 

And the son and heir of a mungrel^ bitch, 

That in public thus thou strik^st me, madam? 

Thi)ugh I lose giy head by telling thee, know * 

Thy dead father durst not, withoulf warrant, 

Thus have struck me! For this box of the car,* 

Rude princess, 1" will dearly requite thee. 

God-a-mcrcy ! • ^ 

Vengeance is in my heart# death in my hand, 

Blood and rgveilge are hammering in my brain 
To do some fatal execution, Queen, on thee. 

Siueen. Thou ill-advis<fd man, peace, thou knave, peace! 

Essex. Thou mayest be a queen that checks fhe world. 

But trust me. Queen, f fear thee not a whit! 

My evil nature thou hast now awak’d. \^ssays to draw his sword, m 
Lord Admiral. Stay, my lord carl, stay ! lay down yc^ur weapon ! 
Mark ^ou, ’tis expressly against the law 
To thus lay violent hands upon your sword. 

Essex. Shall I endure villainy? Despiteful, 

Intolerable wrongs? may this be borne? 

Nor hair, nor age, nor sex, nor honour shall 
Shape unto privilege this deadly mock ! 

Aw^ay I say ! 

Slueen. My Lord High^^dmiral, 

Stand thou back; let me talk to him one word. 

J will slay thee unless thou do submit! 

Thou fool! break off thy speech, thou insolent! 

More than my^hand I w^l give unto thee ; 

Sirrah, Fll let thee understand I yet am Queen. 

Essex^ I do defy thee ! 
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^een. Call in our, soldiers. j 

Lord Admiral, Pray heaven, Lord Robert^, awiy, away! 

Esse\, I will 

Go when< I please. Tush ! I, tell you I 
^Fe^not this termagant king in petticoats! 

^ueen. What! darest thou look a lion in the fac^ ? 

My lord avoid, or, by my soul, I vow > 

I will have thee whipped to very rags : 

To tatters will I tear thee : yea, I will ' 

Whip thee, till, like a boy, tjjou cringe and whine 
Aloud for mercy.” # 

\^All in a chafe^ cursing and swearings the breaks away, 

# # # # # 

V 

ACTUS QUARTUS. S.CENA SEXTA. 

^ Street in London, 

* Enter two or three running over the stage. 

First Man, Where is this viper 

That would depopulate the city, and be every man himself? 
Second Man, Calmly, I do beseech you ; here he comes. 

' Essex, Southampton, Rutland, Blunt, Gorges, 

^ with their power, 

Essex, Shame and confusion ! all is on the rout ; 

Fear frames disorderf and disorder woum^s 
Wiierc it should guard. O war, thou son of hell. 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister. 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part, 

Hot^oals of vengeance. Let no soldio^ fly. 

He that is truly dedicate to war. 

Hath no self-love; nor he that l(5ves*himself 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
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The name of valou-l O let the vile world en^, 

And the premisM fSkmc^of the last day 

*Knit earth and heaven together. \^Enter a soldier running. 

Soldier. My lord, there is an army^gathcr'd together 
In Smithfield. \ 

Essex. Come th^n, let’s go fight with them; 

But first go and set London Bridge ?)n fire, 

And, if you can, burn down the Tower too. 

Come, let’s awj^! away! now up Fish Street, 

Down Saint Magnus Corner ; *kill, ajjd knock down, 

Throw them into the Tha^ncs ; lay out ! lay out ! 

So, sirs ; now goiand pi;ll down the Savoy : 

Others to the Inns of Court ; down with them all : 

Away! burff all the records of the realm ; 

Away, away ! Once more, sweet lords, farewibll. 

Now let us altogether to our troops. [^Exeunt, 

# # # # 


The^Spanish Armada” is a poem containing up- 
wards of 7,000 lines. It was produced by means of 
Dr. Owen’s Word Cipher, and was published in 1895. 
^Occasionally, when the subjefl matter lends its'^elf 
better to prose or to dramatic form, these styles are 
adopted. The extract given follows upon Lord 
Howard's despatch fider being stopped by the sentirwil 
on guard at the palace : 

“ ‘ Soft ! whither away so ^ast ? A true man 
Or a thief that gallops so ? Who sends thcc ? ’ 

** ‘ I poste from Lord Howard to^ the Queen. Let me go ! ’ 

‘‘ ‘ God bless the Queen. What pr.escnts hast thou there ? ’ 
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“‘Some certain news of the great Spanish fl^et 

Now close at hand/ 

“ ‘ Ha I Take him to the Queen/ 

'“A mc^ssage in haste to your Majesty/ 

^“‘•fThou fellow, a word. litter, who gave it thee ?’ 

“ ‘ My Lord Howard, your Majesty. Let me 
Beseech your grace that the letter be r^ad/ 

“ ‘ My Lord Leicester, break the neck of the wax. 

Read it over. Let everyone give ear/ 

“To her Majesty Elizabeth, Sovereign of England: 

“Madam : A merchant ship the ‘Phanix* hath put into the 
Mart. The master sends me word he did see the fleet of Spain 
between France and Enghnd, and swore he ran away from them. 
“ I looked from the chalkie cliffs near here, but could find no 
sign of them. At two o’clock I sent the slaver bark ‘ Expedi- 
tion ’ to seek news of the Spanish fleet. Soon after I saw her 
turn north in such haste I sent the ‘ Centaur ’ to go seek her. 
Neither m)^ vessel nor the slave ship has returned. I greatly 
fear they are not safe, but arc prizes of the Spaniards. If it prove 
so, I will be gone the sooner. 

“ Later : About the sixth hour I did encounter a gentleman who 
said he ha/ seen the Armada, and counted a hundred and seven • 
galleys. I cried: ‘Where? When? From what place?’ 
‘On the cliffs,’ said he. I betook myself there, and from where 
L stood I sa*v the Armada. Their wcaKcr vessels, the carradls, 
came first, and the whole Armada, from a hundred and forty to 
two hundred saile, standeth north-north-east and by east from 
the' west, the whole fleet bearing up the coast. I did also see the 
faithful slave ship, which had wandered forth in care to seek me 
out news running from a vessel of an enemy. The ‘ Centaur’ is 
laid up safe at the Mart. I have thirty saile, and I shall bring 
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them to trial to-ni At, if the wind btew anyway from stkorc, Wc 
shall not get awayntill midnight, but I will not harbour in this 
town to-night. * 

“Thine in all compliment of devoted duty, 

• V “ HoIvard ” 


To this message Queen Elizabeth replies : 

“Send for my Secretary, even on the instant. 

Enter Scerttary. 

Write from us lo Howard : 

“Charles Howard, Lord High Admiral of England. 

“Do not light by sea. Trust not to rotten planks. Provoke not 
battle at sea. Do not exceed the prescript %Df this scroll. Our 
fortune lies upon this jump. Keep whole till we may the 
number of the ships behold, and so proceed accordingly. Your, 
ships are not well manned, your mariners reapers^ people en-^ 
grosseci by swift impress. In Philipps fleet arc those that often 
have ’gainst us fought. Their ships are heavy, yoflrs light. No^ 
disgrace shall fall on you for refusing him at sea. Strike not, my 
lord, at sea till our nineteen legions and our twelve thousand horse 
are ready. It is strange that he could so quickly cut the sea! If 
you fail, we cannot do it at land. 

“ Elizabeth.” 


This dispatch Howard ignores. 

“Aye, let him come ! faith, I do desire 
Delight no greater than to meet him fair. • 
Loose forth the bay ! Letmothing stay the fleet ! 
We .will set out this night under full saile.” 
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After a* lengthy and bombastic description of the 
fight — partly written by the Earl 6f Essex — there 
follows an account of the storm which sprang up and 
scattered the fleets. ^ * 

Th£ most gr.'.phic description of the tempest is that 
put into the mouth of a captured. Spanish officer. 

‘‘We wist our hour had come. The tempest foul 
Which ’gan our ships assail upon us burst 
With such impetuous force tliat all our fleet 
Like scattered sheep before its fury sped. 

All night through hidden perils wandering 
Fancy pictured ghosts with/sad amazed mood, 

Chattering their iron teeth and staring wide, 

With stoney eyes and j^Jl the Hellish brood 

Of fiends infernal flocked on every side 

Te'gazc on earthly wight that with the Night durst ride. 

Above the raging tempest we did hear 

The masts of one well timbred hulk blown down 

Making her ribs to crack as they were torn. 

Som<d other ships the craggy rocks did pierce. 

And Neptune slipping firm his arms about 
Had sunk them ere the dawning day appear’d 
Down to the lower regions of his realm.” ^ 

The prose extradl which follows is taken from the 
report which Lord Howard lays before the Queen : 

“ By ' reason of the sharpness -j?f their . bow, their 
packet boats, called Caravels, which were built en- 

“Word Cipher,” p, 540. 
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tirely for«spee^, make greater way than Sd their 
larger galleys awd carrafts, because the motion at the 
"'vessel’s head doth draw the ship along, while the 
motion at the stern but.p^^hes her, and, therefore, 
these ships are sharpened at The point, that they iffay^ 
no^ catch tob much wind, a*id are used principally 
where there is little wind. 

“ The propcw-tion of sails and masts vary, not only 
according to the size, ‘but ^Iso according to the 
various purposes for ^t'hich they are built. 

* • * * * * * 

“ It was v^ll for them that thej^ met with calms and 
contrary wind rather than any tempSsts, because of 
'the shape of their ships, which, violent winds or 
storms endanger the sinking or upsetting ^of them, 
principally because the wind is most powerful in the 
upper tier of sails, being furtherest remove?! from the 
resistance. This afterwards did appear most strik- 
ingly in the storm that struck them in the ojfen 
■ sea. • 

“ Although there was no great wind at this time, the 
sea Itself was beat^ with a moaning or egho louder 
and clearer than usual ; foam, white circles of froth 
or bubbles of water (a glittering foam called sea-lung) 
were here an^ there t$ be seen ; the sea was swelTing 
and rising higher than usual in the harlbour ; water- 
fowl ^were meeting and ffocking together; seagulls 


, ^lays and Toems 

" 

and co’oCs flying rapidly from the sl^re to the sea; 
the tide was coming in quicker ^than ordinary ; the 
ball fire, called Castor by the ancients, which prog- 
nosticates a storm, appea ed rolling or dancing about 
^on*^the wavec; clouds were colledted near the sun at 
sunrise, and fleecy clouds were sq^ttered over the Sky 
all of which portended the approaching storm. 

“ Suddenly a breeze sprang up which soon increased 
to a great and strong w!nd ; clay-coloured and muddy 
clouds (whose damps blind the soul) overcast the sky 
and sun. The wind commenced from the north and 
east, and blew for a short time contrary to the motion 
of the sun ; it changed from north to west, then from 
west to south, from south to east, then back, return- 
ing to tj;ie former quarter, it completed the entire 
circle before the rain fell ; then it increased in violence 
to a whirlwind, thunder, lightning and rain burst 
forth as if from different quarters of the sky ; the 
grfeat thunder-claps being frequently interrupted by 
severe and dreadful lightning, were followed* by 
heavy showers of large hail. Fog called belluae^ 
rising up Hke pillars from the ser., were hoisted from 
thence aloft unto the clouds, and obscured in places 
the light of the day. 

# * * < * ^ # 

“ There was never any army had their men stand in 
better battle array than these people stood, for they all 
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colleded afounda monk that was on thejr ship. When 

he beheld the land, he elevated the cross, upon which 
our Saviour in like manner was, by charge or com- 
mand of the people, spread\ft the form of th^ letjer 
T. As he raised the likeness of our SaT^iour up to- 
wards heaven, after jhe mannfir of the Ascension, the 
apish crew, on knee, kissed his hand.” i 

\“Word Oiphcr,” p. 520. 


CHAPTER III 
‘‘Shakespeare’s” sonnets 

I T will be noted thgit Bacon regards the “ stately 
and honourable history” and other literature, 
which he had concealed, as being temporarily 
entombed, and that one day — far in the future — it 
would pace forth from its sepulchre. 

“ None could suppose I desir’d this to be soe conceal’d 
that no future discypherer may lift the vayle from 
my secret If that should occur, numerous devices 
which have grown in many diredlions this waie and 
that, — but secretlie and like a root turning in th’ 
SQvle as it extendeth — have a grave in my work 
where I thought onlie of giving hiding for a little,. 
Life is too precious, its dayes too fleeting, to be so 
used, if noe time should ever come to roll away from 
til’ door of th’ sepulcher this great stone.” ^ 

“ Some might not trust a labour of yeeres to oblivio’, 
and hope that it may one day be summon’d to take 
upon ’t, one happy sunlit morning, its owne forme ; 

‘ “Bilitei;al Cipher,” p. 122. 
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yet doth some thought upholde me*— so hopefully 

, my hart doth cling*to its last desire — I write on each 
* Resurgam/ beleeving they shall ev’n, like man, arise 
from the dust to rejoyce ag^me in newnesse of lif*^” 
On this assumption, many of “ SHakespeare’s ” 
sonnets and poems#»hitherto Regarded as conventional 
nonsense, come to possess a rational and comprehensi- 
ble meaning. It must bp remembered that they are at 
present an admitted cpnundrflm which the world has 
not solved. *“As, yet no solution has been fully 
accepted.’^- 

The poem entitled ‘‘The Phoyiix and the Turtle” 
is also regarded as •being hopelessly incomprehensible. 
Mr. Sidney Lee breathes a sigh of* thanksgiving that 
Shakespeare, happily, wrote nothing else like it. . • 
The Mea that Truth and Beauty are lyipg buried ^ 
but that, although entombed, they are livings and 
will, sooner or later, pace forth from their sepulchre, 
is so frequently reiterated in “ The Phoenix,” ancf in 
the sonnets, that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that conjecture now tentatively put forward can 

* “Biliteral Cipher,” p. loi. 

* Editor, “ Temple ” Shakespeare. Present-day commentators 
differ from the publisher the 1640 edition of the Sonnets, 
who protested that they would be found “Sefen, cleere and 
eligantly plain ... no intricate or cloudy stuff to puzzell 
intellq^ but perfed eloquence.” , 
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Shhkespeares Sonnets 

be other than^ part of the true solutioh of the 
problem. 

‘‘Beauty, truth and rarity, 

Grace in all s».nplicity, 

Here enclose!i in cinders lie. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be. 

Beauty brag, but ’tis not she. 

^Truth and Beauty buried be^ 

The Phanix ^nd the Turtle. 

“ Who will believe my verse ir time to come 
If it were fill’d with your most hi^gh desc-ts ? 

Though yet, Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your fife and shows not half yoifr parts.” 

Sonnet XVII. 

“ Thy unused beauty must be tomPd with thee. 

Which, used, lives thy executor to be,” 

♦ Sonnet IV. 

“ Th,ou art the grave where buried love doth liveP 

Sonnet XXX L 

“So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet uplocked treasure, 

So is the time that keeps you as my chest. 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide. 

To make some special instant special blest 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride 

Sonnet LI I. 

r'_ 

In Sonnets XLVIII. and LX‘XV., we find Bacon 
expressing his, at one tim^, ever-present fear that his 
ingenious device for conveying the truth to pos- 
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lerity, w6uld be prematurely* discovered, or, as he 
puts it, unearthed diy some “ sharp-eyed spyc o’ th’ 
court, whose zeal would ^e my death.” “ Truth ” 
and “ the filching age ”* obviously cannot prove 
thievish for ’’ a human being ; 

‘‘ How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, • 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of fahyhood, in'^surc wards of trust ! 

But thoy, to whom my jewels trifles arc, 

Mo^l worthy comfort now my greatest grief, 

Them, best qf dearest, and mine only care, 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thici'. 

Thee have I nftt lock’d up in any chest, 

Save where thou art not, though ifccl thou art, 

Within the gentle closure of my breast, ^ 

From whence at pleasure thou may’st come and part ;* 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, >fcar. 

For /ru/h proves thievish for a prize so dear.” 

Sonnet XLyill. 

“ 1 hold such strife 

As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found. 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his trcasiye.” 

Sonnet LXXV. 

We have seen that Bacon questioned in his own n^nd 
whether the*work winch he had entrusted to oblivion 
would be ever brought, to light. The identical 
thought is expressed in the sonnets. 
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*‘*Wot mine own fcart, nor the prophetic soul^ 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control. 

Supposed as forfeit to a coi^ned doom. 

Tne mortal moon hatH^mer eclipse endured 
And the^ad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themscl\jfs assured, 

And peact proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with^the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and De^th to me sj^bscribes^^ 

• Sonnet CVll. 

‘‘Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time.must gof?^ 

Sonnet XII. 


“O, fearful meditation ! where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back 
Or w^io his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright.” 

Sonnet LXF. 

' ’ “ Wilt thou be dumb ? 

Excuse not silence so ; for^t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomby 
And h be praised of ages yet to be I' 

Sonnet Cl. 


The confident hope that TimS would <>ne day re- 
lease his “ imprisoned pridp,” ,is expressed in Sonnet 
LV. : 
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marble, nor the gildec> monuments 

Of Princes, shall outlive this powcrfuPrhyme ; 

But you shall stiine more bright in these contents 
""han unswept stone bes^pear’d with sluttish time, 

When wasteful war shtill stetues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonrj^ 

Nor M8rs his sword, nor v^r’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. • 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity® 

Shall you pace forth; ^our praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes ^f all posfbrity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom.” 

• • • 

And in Sbnnet XVIII. : 

“ Nor shall Dtath brag thou wandcr’st in his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thtkgrowat'' 

Shakespeare says “ Time shall unfold what pleafeJ 
cunning hides,” and it would be difficult to better, 
these words to express more perfedlly the interweav- 
ing, or plaiting together, of the two narratives ofi^adl 
and Fiftion; or Truth and Beauty, the onP outwardly 
known to us, the other, by pleated cunning, con- 
cealed within it. ^ It has been shown that not onl^ is 
Truth — the “ refined history ” of his own times — 
entombed, but also Beauty, in the form of the 
numerous new poenft and plays, “ for the pleasing of 
men’s minds.” This^new literature is’literally plaited 
intp the old, and, wAen completely deciphered. 
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in probability*, almost equal the* latter in 

bulk. 

“ Who . . . can say more 

T^an this rich praise, you alone are you ? 

In whos^confine immured is the store 

Which should example where your equ'^i i^rew. . . . 

But he that writes of you ... ^ 

Let him &^ut copy what in you is writ, 

Not making worse what Nature made so cTcar, 

And such a counterpai^^ shall fame his tCit^ 

Making his style admired everywhere.” 

^Sonnet ^uXVXlV. 

Make thee another self for love of jne, • 

That beauty still nfay live in thine or thee.” 

' Sonnet X. 

“Be thou, the (enth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate. 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 

The pain be minej but thine shall be tke praise 
' Sonnet XXXVIIL 

The two last lines are probably addressed to the 
decipherer, Bacon’s beloved imagijciary friend, “the 
faithfull man who is to bring this history to that. vast 
world which lieth dreamlesse far, far off, as a thing 
apa^t.” ^ “ It shall bee seene that to my minde the 

discypherer is th’ modest co’fessor who listeneth 

' “Bilitcral Cipher,” p. lo. 
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behind a*lattise to what I do impart. . . . Indeed, 
he is to me a fri^d who can reach out his hand 
across the abysm of the ag^s.' Many times I have a 
sense of my kinde companion’s presence.” ^ “ The 
lawrell must at some future day be bestowed upon 
you. . . . On mecjt doth inipose a great labour, but 
the part you shall doe shall be much lighter.” ^ 

In the following, Bacon is apparently thinking 
complacently of “ njy *worttiie cipher ” . . . “oft 
quite dificiie.i’ * 

‘‘If ^crc be^nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are out brainy beguiled, 

Which, labourkig for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former cfeild ! 

O, that record could with a backward look. 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 

Shew me your image in some antique book,# 

Since mind at first in charaftcr was done ! 

That 1 might sec what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame ! 

# # # # # « 

Oh, sure I am the wits of former days 
To subject worse have given admiring praise.** 

> Sonrftt LIX. 

* 

» “Biliteral Cipher,” p. 131. * Ibid., p. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 26. • * 

^ “1 have shewne some wit hccrein. Let him that would be 
a discypherer do the same, and avin the prize by strife, if indeed 
at all.,” — Biliteral Cipher, p. 102. , 
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In the* preceding sonnets, it is sufficiently obvious 
that the mysterious objedt whiclv is being apostro-^ 
phized is neither a man ^or a woman, nor indeed a 
human being. 

“What is your substanc^, whereof are you made, 

That milliyis of strange shadows on^you tend 

Sonjiet LI II. 

The two following quotations infer ‘that it is some- 
thing personal to the writer : 

“ O how thy worth with manners may I sing, 

When thou art all the better part of me ? ^ 

What can miifc own praise to mine own self bring? 

And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee 

Sonnet XXXIX. 

• 

“ But here ’s the joy ; my friend and I are one ; 

Sweet ilattery ! then she loves but me alone/' 

Sonnet XLIL 

Although Bacon here uses the word she” he 
quickly rfeVerts to the neutral and impersonal “ it.” 

“ If my dear lovi were but the child of state. 

It might for Fortune's bastard be urT/'ther’d 
As subjeft to Time's love or to Time's hate. 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather'd. 

No, it was builded far from accident. 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting tipie our fashion calls : 
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It frttrs not policy, that hcrcfic. 

Which works on leases of short-number’d hours. 

' But all alone stands hugely politic.” 

Sonnet CXXIV. 

Either the writer is here referring to his refifietf 
history — his imprisoned prid», which is to pace forth, 
or, as is perhaps more likely, he is contemplating 
that sublimef organization which he ha3 founded — or 
was about to found — ‘“The «Highly-Wise and God- 
Beloved R.C.” While the Stuarts were frittering 
away the* honour and dignity of the country, the 
Meritoriofis Order feared not policy, buf, all alone, 
stood hugely politip, silently determinftig in the depths, 
the changes which were soon to pjanifest themselves 
upon the surface. 

Although Sonnet CXXIV. refers apparently to the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity, this seems to be eicceptional. 
By comparison of No. LX VI. with a deciphered 
passage, conjedlure becomes almost conclusion Wiat 
the dear love,” so frequently referred* to, is in 
many, if not in all cases. Bacon’s hidden and sup- 
pressed Musey 

* “ For / am shamed by that which I bring forth.” 

Sonnet LXXll.^ 

Note Sonnet LX VI. ' 

** Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 

• As, to behold desert a begggr born 
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Aifd needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudc#y strumpeted. 

And right perfcdlion ^^rongfully disgraced. 

And stfength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tonguo«ticd by autl^rity, 

And folly, doftor-like, controlling skill, 

And simjflc truth miscalPd simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain il^: 

Tired of all these^ fi‘ 07 n these would be gone^ 

Save that to die I leave my love alone f ^ 

and compare with the following deciphered* passage : 
“ Our light hatii burhed lowe. . . . For ourselfe th’ 
future bringeth surcease of sorrowe. Had we no secret 
labours to performe^ gladly would we listen for tit foot- 
*f«ll of Death, the somber herald ; yet our wish js not 
as might afford our own life pleasure till it our work 
be compleate, inasmuch as this is more trulie good 
ancj important, wee do nothing doubt, then the works 
which ouc-hand openlie performeth.” ^ 

The allusion to “ strength by limping sway disabled,” 
is^in all probability a reference to t)ie younger Cecil, 
Bacon’s powerful and inveterate foe. By reason of a 
deformity he limped in his walk. 

In 'the first draft of his will Bacon wrote ; “ For my 
name and memory, I leave it to men’s charitable 

' BilitcraV Cipher,’* p, io8. 
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speeches and to foreign natidhs and the n^xt ages* 
and to my own coi^ntrymen after some time be past." 
On the same preliminary gpage of “ The Advance- 
ment of Learning” (1640) ;is that at the^oot of 
which the translator has written, “ The fame of Ba<?on* 
grdVs secretfy an^ unobser\«ed, like a tree,” there 
occurs — standing alone and apart from die context — 
the following Latin sentence : “ Ordine sequeretur 
descriptio Tumuli V|rdlamiani monumentum No- 
biliss. Mutisy, in honorem domini sui construdlum ; 
qua pietate, et dignitatem Patroni sui, quern (quod 
rari faciunt, eti^ post ciner^s coluit) consuluit ; 
Patriae suae opprobrium diluit; sibi nomen condidit. 
Busta haec nondum invisit interprcs, sed invisurus : 
Interim ledlor tua cura commoda et abi in regi tuam.” ^ 
Translated literally this reads as follows : “ 'The de- 
lineation {or exposition') of the tomb of Verulam will 
follow in succession to that of the most illustrious 
Meautys. Ereded in honour of his master, by 4 iis 
piety he confers upon him the dignity of hts Patron, 
sin^e he cherished his memory even after death — a 
rare thing. He^lotted out the opprobrwim of his 
fatheriand, and built up a name for himself. The 
interpreter ^query^ the decipherer (.?)] has not yet per- 
ceived [the meaning of\?)^ these tombs y but is about to 
do so. Meanwhile, O reader, with proper care, go 
abouf thy day’s work.” 
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^he boc^y of Sir Thomas Meautys lies burted next to 
that of his friend, kinsman and beloved master, Sir 
Francis Bacon, in the chu^ph of St. Michael, Gorham- 
bury. His tombstonCy, the inscription upon which 
is lo lead to'H;he “ interpretation ” of Bacon’s epitaph, 
lies at the foot of the ftltar rails but, with the ’ex- 
ception of thp name, the whole of the lettering has 
been obliterated by means of some sharp instru- 
ment, the marks of V/hich' a,»-e still visible. The 
grave is distinguished by nothing in the nature of 
an effigy which could have tempted some truculent 
puritan to injure it. ^ It is merely‘a stone slab, and 
hence it is difficult to suggest any s?tisfadlory explana- 
tion other than that put forward by some advanced 

Baconians — that the truth about Bacon, “ Shake- 
« 

speare ” and the Rosicrucians is well-known ili cer- 
tain circles of Freemasonry, and that the possessors 
of the secret are carefully burking inquiry until such 
a time as they think ripe for disclosure of the fads. 
Bacon’s epitaph reads as follows. The original in- 
scription is in Latin : 
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FRANCIS BACON* 

t 

% 

Baron of Verulam. , Viscount St. Alban’s 

Or by more conse>icuous titles 
Of.Science&the Light; of Eloquence the Law. 

Sat thus , 

WHCk AFTER ALL NaTURAL WlSDOM 

And Secrets Civil Lif^e he had unfolded 
Nature’? Law fulfilled. 

•»Le‘V comi’ounds be dissolved. 

In tf.« Yev^r of our Lord M.DCXXVI 
Of his age nXVI, 

Of such a Man 

That the Memory might remain 
Thomas Meautys 
Living his Attendant 
Dead his Admirer 
Placed this Monument. 

Here the only words which appear to need any “ in- 
terpretation ” are : “ Let compounds be dissolved ” 
{Composita Solvap^r). There is nothing 'to expIiSn 
their ♦meaning, unless perhaps that mysterious poem 
‘*The Phoenix and the Turtle ” does so. 

“ Property was thus appalled, > 

That the self was npc the same. 
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^ Reason in itself confounded ^ 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves, yet either neither 
Simple, were so welt compounded 
That it cried ho\n true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one*” 

By the dissolution of a compounded are we to 

obtain a simple and concordant one ? Py dissolving 
the compounded fad and fidion “ T'me will reveal 
what pleated cunning hides I' so must the truth be 
known, and Bacon’s name revered in “hiai^y a land 
among the sons of men. 

“ It is for this that I looke out to that long future, 
not of years but of ages, knowing that my labours 
are for benefit of a land very far off, and after great 
'length of time is past. Europe must also reap th’ 
great harvest still ripening, as doth the yellowe graine 
where th’ sunshine doth fall.” ‘ 

“I have lost therein a present fame that I may out of 
anie doub*^ recover it in our owne and othe’ lands, 
after manie a long yeare. I thinke some ray that 
far.re offe golden “morning will glimmer ev’n into thf 
tombe where I shall lie, and I shall know that 
wisdome led me thus to wait unhonour’d, as is meet?, 
until in the perfeded time — which the Ruler that 
doth wisely shape our ends rough hewe them how we 


‘ “Bilitcral Cipher,” p. 356. 
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will dothr ev’n now Icnowe— my justific^ibn bee 
complete.” ^ 

“ I must plant, I must s(\w, while none save hee - 
shall reape my fields ofTippning golden oorn that 
must feed the hungrie in future ages. * Th’ gods^ 
swiet nedtar or aqabrosia, is Yiot so immortall as my 
precious harvest shall be. It is to yo;! I doe speak, 
and unto you do I looke for aide. I, alone, am like 
a child in its inrancie,.,w&ake ;fnd helplesse; you must 
afford strength for my frame. Yours is the hand 
that must lead me whither my steps would go — the 
guide, larrip, staffe indeed my sple hope and staie — 
the judge who is <o give sentence upon the least or 
upon the greatest of the crimes any of the persons of 
whom I speak were guilty — the one from whom I shajU 
expert just sentence when my owne life doth stand 
before you in judgement. 

“ When my very soule doth lie, as the soules of men 
shall, before our Father’s judgement seate, expoVd 
to the eies of men and angels, I shall receyve all 
men’s praise insteed of a whole nation’s, or manie 
'nations’, contun^y. Then my love shall bee knowti, 
which would sacrifice my ease, that humanity might 
share in all these labours, reaping rich benefits frjvm 
my studies. - So must my name be^ revered in 
manie a land among th’ ^ons of men ; and in old 
“Biliteral Cipher,” p. 8z. - “ (/.r., the decipherer.) 
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countries where learning doth flourish, ^hall new 
knowledge grow from these experiments or inquiries 
when th’ naturall lawes ,have been more carefully 
sought.’n^ 

if my conje'dures be correfl, we may say with a more 
literal meaning than hus ever yet been given to 'the 
phrase : “ Suipma ars est celare artem ” (“ The highest, 
art is to conceal art"). But the reader will probably 
ejaculate with the decipherer • “ OK, my lord, it is 
not easy to grasp in thought, much less to express in 
words.” “ 

“ I am ready to distrust mine eyes and wrangle with 
my reason, that persuades me to any other truth but 
that I am mad. I fear for certain the world will 


..call me naad, before it will believe such multiplicity 
of genius. . . . 

“ The extraordinary aggregation concerned in it will, 
I fear, make me scandalized.” ^ 

With prophetic insight, and viewing from afar that 
promised land, the existence of which he tried so 
hard to make men realize, but which he himself , was 
nut destined to enter,^ that pioneer,‘T5natius Donnelly, 
wrote in 1888 : 


‘ '^‘'Bilitcral Cipher,” p. 358. “Word Cipher,” p. 41. 

® p, 23. f' 

* “ Minneapolis, January 2, 1901. The death is announced of 
Dr. Ignatius Donnelly, the propounder of the theory, which he en- 
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“ I do not blame any man for having.declaredtf/)r/V/ 
against the possibility of there being a Cipher in the 
Plays. On the face of it» such a claim is improbable, 
and, viewed from our nmeteenth century sfkndppir\t, 
and in the light of our free age, almost absurd. I could 
no't, in the first .iffstance, haVe believed it myself. I 
advanced to the conception slowly a4fid reludantly. 

I expedled to find only a brief assertion of authorship, 
a word or two to a^cblumft. If any man had told 
me five year,s ago that these two plays were such an 
exquisite ^and intricate piece of microscopic mosaic 
work as the fafts show them* to be, I should have 
turned from hinvwith contempt. If could not have 
believed that any man would involve himself in such ' 
incalculable labour as is implied in the construAion 
of such a Cipher. We may say the brain was ab- 
normal that created it. But how, after all, can we 
judge such an intelled by the ordinary standard of 
mankind ? If he sought immortality, h^ certainly 
has achieved it, for once the human family grasps 
thj; entirety of this inconceivable, work, it will be 
drowned in an^cstean of wonder. The ‘Plays may 
lose their charm ; the English language may perish ; 
but tens of thousands^of years from now, if the wtrld 
and civilization endure, mankind will be talking 

dcavourcd to prove by his fam</us cryptogram, that Shakespeare's 
plays/werc writtci^by Lord Bacon. i' — Reuter^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

’ bacon’s masks and pseudonyms 

. • 

“I often advisedly and deliberately throw aside the dignity of 
my name.” — F rancis Bac^n, De Jug., vii. i. 


M r. SIDNEY LEE, writing in “ Chamber’s 
EncyClopjedia,”statef that “ Bacon’s literary 
work occupied the greater* part of his time 
throughout his life.” 

Now Bacon was admittedly an intelledual giant i 
“ He stands almost alone in literature — a vast, dis- 
passionate intelled, in which the sentiment of philan- 
thropy has been refined and purified into the subtle 
essence of thought.” ‘ Macaulay charaderizes*his 
mind as “ the most exquisitely construfted intelled 
th^t has ever been bestowed on any^of the children of 
men.” Pope coivsidered that “ Lord Bacon was Ae'^ 
grbtest genius that England, or perhaps any other 
country, ever produced.” ». 

When twelve years of age he entered Ti;inity College, 
Cambridge. Two years jater he begged to be re- 


Wj^ipplc’s “Age of Elizabeth.” 
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moved, as her had acquired all the learning his 
teachers could impart, and he considered he was, 
merely being taught worHs} The philosophy of 
A.ri^totle| Ayhich was the universal teaching of his 
time, he condemned as unsatisfadlory, and at the ^e 
of fifteen commenced to plan a new system of his 
own. ' 

When, therefore, we are told that Bacon’s literary 
work occupied the greater part of his time “ through- 
out his lifef we naturally ask what results are to be 
shown from so much labour on the part of so stu- 
pendous a geniuj. His chaplain. Dr. Rawley, has left 
it on record that his lordship wrote uhe majority of his 
• published works during the last five years of his life, 
Wiile he was “ in the shadow,” and he adds: “with 
. what celerily he wrote them I can best testify.” 

With the exception of some pamphlets and a few 
sho^’t essays — a veritable mouse from such a mountain 
— Bacon published nothing whatever until 1605,. 
when, at the age of forty-four, he brought out “ The 
^ Advancement of Learning.” After 1605 his adivity 
again ceased apparently for a furtli'*r fifteen years, 
i.e. until 1620. In that year the “ Novum Organum" 
was published, and thereafter^ in quick succession, 

^ “ What do you read, my lord ? 

** Words, words, words ! ” 

' Hamlet II., Sc. i. 
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“ Henry* VII.” (1622), “^he Winds ’* '(1622), 
"Life and Death#” (1623), De Jugmentis Scienti- 
' arum" (enlarged) (1^3), Sylva Sylvarum" 
(1627). ^ 

It is obvious that between the ages df fifteen and 
forty-four much-could be — .ind we have now reason to 
believe — was accomplished. The idea that so facile 
a writer, filled with so tremendous a purpose, accom- 
plished nothing during these best years of his life, 
may be ^ist^iissed as unworthy of credence. 

Although^ have suggested fifteen as a conjeftural age 
at which Bacon*may have commenced to write, there 
would be no absurdity in consideraBly antedating his 
early literary attempts. Of Hugo Grotius, a con-^ 
temporary Dutch writer, we read " when ,he was byt 
eight years old, viz., anno 1591, he did make verses 
extempore and disputed twice publicly in*questions 01^ 
philosophy.” ‘ As a further instance of precocity, 
that illustrious and many-sided genius, GoetHb, is 
conspicuous. Before he was ten year? of age he 
‘‘.wrote several languages, meditated poems, invented 
stories.” • 

ff dramatic j^esy were the work of Bacon s youth, 
and philosophy the occupation of his old ag?, it 
may be truly said, as Donnelly happi|y expresses it : 
“ In the one case it is thj lammergeyer sitting among 
‘ Introdui^on to “Works qf Grotius,” Lond., 1655. 
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tRe storfe?!, in the other it is the great bird" balanced 
on majestic pinions in the blue vault of Heaven.”^ 
Bacon seems quickly to havp realized that “ ignorance 
is the curre of God, kno.y^ledge the wing wherewith 
we fly to Heaven,” and how great an^ educational 
power the stage ^ under proper cont^’^^'ons, might be- 
come. He upquestionably used it as one of his 
instruments, and there is but little doubt that the 
Shakespeare ” plays — eopeclally the historical ones — 
were part of his scheme for the advancen^ent of learn- 
ing, the pleasing of men’s minds, and the^ bettering 
of men’s bread and wice. 

In all probability there was a complete sequence of 
, these historical dramas, some of which have not 
cpme dowp to us. It is noteworthy that there are 
still in existence, under the names of various authbrs, 
■Vho dovetail and supplement each other : 

“ Kipg John.” {^Shakespeare.) 

“ Edward E” {George Peek.) 

“ Edward II.” {Marlowe.) 

^jEdward III.” {yinonymous ; by many commentatoVs 
attributed to Shakespeare.) 

“ Richard II.” {Shakespeare.) 

“ HBnry IV.” {Shakespeare.) \ 

“ Henry V.” ' {Shakespeare.) 

* “The Great Cryptogram,” p. 502. 
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“ Henry VI.” {Shakespeare!) 

“ Richard III.” {Shakespeare.) 

“ Henry VII.” {prose hisiory^ Bacon.) 

“ Henry VIII.” {Shakespeare) 

We» read in tipher : “ The yrish to Jeav’n th’ stout 
youths of our land in western and m^ny northern 
country towns, fs vastly gaini’g strength, and many 
workes have been planted to,interesse in plays men 
who can get little else.^’ ‘ 

This extfadt refers*to a political scheme Bacon had 
in hand at the time, but it is doubtless justifiable to 
quote it as an expression of opinion apart from its 
context, in view of the following passage from “ The 
Advancement of Learning ” : 

“ Dramatic poetry, which has the theatre* for iw*^ 
world, would be of excellent use if it wepe sound ; 
for the discipline and corruption of the theatre is of 
very great consequence. And the corruptions of this 
kind are numerous in our times, but the regulation 
quite negle<fted. The action of the theatre, though 
modern states esteem it but ludicrbus, unless it Ije" 
satiric|l and bvHng, was carefully watched by the 
ancients, that it might improve mankind in virtue ; 
and indeed many wise* men and great philosophers 

have thought it to the mind as the bow fo the fiddle ; 

• 

Biliteral Ciphcj,” p. 76. 
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and cert&in it is, thougli a great secret in nature, tha! 
the minds of men in company <are more open tc 
affedtions and impressions ^han when alone.” ^ 

There iacincontestable ^idence that Bacon was closely 
secretly connected with the stage. It will be 
sufficient at the moment to quota^ithe letter to “the 
Queen, in which Essex blurts out — with reference tc 
Francis and his brother Antonie, — Already they 
print me and make me *speak* t«p the world, and shortly 
they will play me in what form they list upor^ the stage. 
The least of these is a thousand times ^worse than 
death.” » 

“ Few events m our literary history,” says Richard 
Green, in his “ Shi^rt History of the English People,” 
are so ;startling as this sudden rise of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. The first public theatre, as we*- have 
seen, was eredled only in the middle of the Queen’s 
reign. Before the close of it eighteen theatres existed 
in*London alone.” - 

It will be* noted that “ the middle of the Queen’s 
,reign ” just synchronizes with the period when 
Biicon’s powers were at their zenith^, and it seems a 
not unjustifiable conjedlure that we are indebted to 
him, not only for the best and noblest plays in our 
language, bui for the introduction and establishment of 
our modern theatre, which, everyone knows, super- 
' Book II., chap. xiii. . ^ p. 42V. 
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seded the ‘ecclesiastical “Mysteries” ^nd “*Miracle 
Plays” of the Middle Ages. 

The workes I do mid rankes truely ignorant of such 
attempts, would seeme grJateo then th’ part^th’ nien^ 
o’ my times have knowne of. Indeed, it may not 
winn any belief,*oiVice it woutd seem more then th’ 
hand of but ^ mortall could (by anie maftner of work- 
ing at this day^ knowne to authours) unayded and 
alone performe. . . . ‘Tlie cabse is clear enough for 
you to ac 4 |ualtite all, men with so much truth, which 
is simply uie o’ th’ time.” ^ 

“ All men who write stageSplayej are held in 
co’tempte. For this reason none say ‘ How strange,’ 
when a plaie cometh accompanied Vith gold, asking 
a name by which one, pitting it forward, shaJl not bee* 
recognis’d or thought to bee cognisant of it| existence. 
For this cause, if rare stories must have a hidi’g, noe 
other could be so safe, for th’ men who had won 
gold in any way, did not readily acquai’^ any man, 
least o’ these a stranger, with his source of wealth, ^as 
you may well understand. For space o’ many long^ 
ye§res, ther’fore, *I have cent’red my thdught, aRd 
giv’n*as much^f my time as th’ calls of our businesses 
do permit. My motive some might question, ye? 'it 
seemeth to rftee a worthie and right one to be giv’n 
waic, my wishes or plan* being myracles to some 
"* ’ ^‘Bilitcral Ciphtt,” p. 212. 
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slighte’ degree, th’ great thought comming to me 1 
th’ silente night vigils. ... In rfiy plaies, therefor? 

I have tossed my feeli’gs a*i they doe roll and swell, o 
Jtiurtle along their way.” ^ ’ 

Several! small works, under no name, wonne worth 
praise. Next in Spender’s name itio they venturer 
into an unknbwne world. When I, at length, havin| 
written in diverse stiles, found three, who for suffi 
cient reward in gold adHed t6 un immediate renown 
as good pens willingly put forth all wtftrkes which . 
had compos’d, I was bolder.” - 

With reference to the above statement, it is note= 
worthy that Spenser’s “ Shepheard’s Calendar ” was 
first published a'honymously in 

•form passed through many editions. It was noi 
until i6ii, twelve years after Spenser had ‘died 
at a London tavern of want and starvation, that 
the book was claimed to be his. The follow- 
ing lines, signed “ Immerito,” are taken from the. 
dedication ; 


VGoc, little bookc : thysclfc present 
As child whose parent is unkent.' 

• • • • • 

But if that any askc thy -^amc 

Say thou wert base begot with blame; 


^ Bilitcral Cipher/’ p. 77. 
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for thy thereof thou takJst shame ^ 

And when thou art past jcopardcc* 

Come tell Ihc what was said of mcc, 

And I will send mor8 after thee.** 

“The plays being given out ^ tho’gh wriiten by ihe» 
after to whofn each had bin^ consign’d, turne one’s 
genius suddainelie many times to suit thjnew man.”- 
** I varied my stile to suit different men, since no two 
shew the same taste and like ipiagination.” ^ 

“ Our name never accompanieth anie play, but it fre- 
quently afJpeareth plainly in Cypher for witty minds 
to transla’e from Latine and Greeke.” 

An example of this occurs in “ Love’s»Labour Lost,” 
Aft V., Sc. I. Costard says : “ Thou art not so long 
by the head as ‘ honorificabilitudinitatibus.’ ” 
This, remarkable word is an anagram. It exaftly* 
contains the Latin sentence : “ Hi ludi tuiii sibi Fr. 
Bacono nati.” (These plays, entrusted to themselves, 

• proceeded from Fr. Bacon.) A different form«of 
the word is also found on a private document that 
belonged to Bacon. It there occurs in the form %f 
“ HONORiFiCABiLiyuDiNo.” This *is anojther an|-*( 
gram^ and ex^i^ly contains the sentence : “ Initio hi 

* Compare : ^ 

“For I am shamed by that which I bring forth.” 

“Shakespeare,” Sonnet LXXII. 

* “ Bil^eral Cipher^’ p. 37. ’ ?• ioo. * Ibid.^ p. 56. 
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^ludifFx. Bacono” (in the beginning these plays 
from Fr. Bacon.) 

This curious discovery w^as made several years ago 
by Dr. ^latt, of New Jersey. It is scarcely necessary 
*to‘ say that it was at once swept airily aside as “ co- 
incidence.” > 

Bacon states in cipher that “ Greene, Spense’, Peele, 
Shakespeare, Burton and Marley, as y6u may some- 
where see it, or as it in usu?lly giv’ri, Marlowe, have 
thus farre been my masks which h^ye caused no 
mark’d surprise, because they have familia^ name’ on 
th’ title page, not faijcied, but of living men — at the 
least, of men who have lived.” * , 

If the claims noiv made have any foundation, and 
^it be true that all these literary streams flowed from 
one fountain, it follows that the reputed authors 
were, mor*e or less, impostors. Is there anything in 
their recorded lives which would justify the idea of i 
suth a possibility ^ It must be admitted that there 
is no griat improbability. It is notorious that 
‘^'The earlier dramatists, such as Nash, Peele, Kyd, 

' Greene or Marlowe, were, for the most part, poor 
and reckless in their poverty, wild ‘ii^vers, defiant of 
lay? or common fame, in revolt against the usages 
and religion^of their day; ‘atheists’ ^n general re- 
pute, ‘holding Moses for a juggler’; haunting the 
‘ “ Biliceral Cipher,” p. 2^74. 
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brothel and the alehouse, and dying starved', ^r in* 
tavern brawls.” ‘ • 

As will be seen hereafter* the pseudo-poets Greene, 
Peek, Marlowe and Shakespeare, probabl)^, all sus- 
pedted each other’s literary pretensions. tradiflon 
respeding at le^-^r one of Shakespeare’s plays seems 
to have survived even until 1678, and ‘is quoted by 
Mr, Sidney Lee in his “ Life of Shakespeare 

* Titus Andronicus ’*was, in kis own lifetime, claimed 
for Shakespev'e, but Edward Ravenscroft — who pre- 
pared a new version in 1678 — wrote of it: ‘I have 
been told by sdme anciently ..conversant with the , 
stage, that it was .^lot originally his, but brought by 

a private author to be aded, and fee only gave some , 
master-touches to one or two of the principal parts^ 
or charaders.’ Ravenscroft’s assertion deserves ac- 
ceptance.” ^ 

Donnelly’s mathematical cipher states : 

“ These plays are put abroad at first upon the sAge 
in the name of More-loWy a woebegone, sullen fellow. 
Hq had engaged in a quarrel with one Arch-or\^ 
servant, about a wanton, ending in a bloody har#d-\ 
to-band fight,. "in which he was slain. The point of 
his own sword struck against his head and oyje, 
making fearful wounds.” ^ 

* Green’s “Short History,” pv 428. “ p. 40. 

^ “ Cryptogram^” p. 690. 
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And/ fhfe following fragment apparently* refers to 
Marelowe’s blasphemous sentiments : 

“ My father would, in his wrath, have burned the 
horson rascally — yea — forsooth — knave alive in the 
fire of Smithfield, for the sin he hath committed 
against Heaven and the State.” ^ 

A. H. Bullen says ; 

“ How he employed himself after taking his Batche- 
lor’s degree is not known. A ballad printed from 
MS. by J. P. Collier, asserts that he was an adlor at 
the Curtain Theatre, and ‘ brake his leg in one lewd 
scene when in his early age.’ But the ballad is 
evidently spurious. . . . 

. . . “ In May, 1593, at the age of twenty-nine, 
iMarlowe, met a violent death in a quarrel (about 
a courtesan, it is stated) with one, Francis Archer, a 
serving-man. . . . Thomas Beard, in the ‘ Theatre 
of God’s Judgment,’ declares that ‘ Hee even cursed 
arid blasphemed to the last gaspe^ and together with his 
breathy art oath flew out of his mouth.' There can be 
;.o doubt that Marlowe had led an irregular life. In 
I^^arleian MS., 6853, is a note ‘ contaynynge the 
opinion of one, Cristofer Marlye, ^'oncerning ''his 
damnable opinions and judgment of‘relygion and 
scorne of God’s worde.’ This scandalous document 
... in parts, is quite unfit for publication.” 

* “ Cryptogram,” p, 695* 
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“ Dyce registers it as his opinion that ‘ It is«noi| easy 
for me to resist Uie conclusion that Marlowe’s im- 
piety was more confirmed and daring than Warton 
and others have been wilhng to allow.’ ” ^ 

With reference to Robert Greene, Green in 'his 
“ Short History^” states : • 

“ In the words of remorse he wrote before his death, 
he paints hiAiself as a drunkard and a roysterer, win- 
ning money onFy by ^eafieless^pamphlets and plays, to 
waste it on wjne and women, and drinking the cup of 
life to the dregs. Hell and the afterworld were the 
butts of his ceasdess mockery.* If he had not feared , 
the judges of the Queen’s Courts moi'e than he feared 
God, he said, in bitter jest, he should often have 
turned cutpurse. He married and loved ^ his wife^ 
but she was soon deserted, and the wretched profligate 
found himself again plunged into excesseS which he * 
loathed, though he could not live without them. 
But wild as was the life of Greene his pen ivas 
pure(\y 

These fa6ts are confirmed by “ Chambers’ Encyciy^ 
paedia ” (article, R«obert Greene) : 

“ He*Ied a vesy irregular life, but his literary a<5livity 
was ceaseless? . . . Though his life may have b^gi 
dissolute, his works are singularly free, from gross- 
ness. He died of the consequences of a debauch." 

‘ P. +*9i 
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feeorgte’Peele was another of apparently the same 
type as the two preceding “ poets ” : 

He seems tcf have had sl reputation at the Uni- 
versity a&aa poet and arranger of dramatic pageants, 
6ut^ by 15^1 he had removed to London, where for 
seventeen years he lived a roystering Bohemian life 
as ador, poetj and playwright, dying a discreditable 
death in 1598. ‘As Anacreon died by the pot, so 
George Peele by the po«,’ writes Meres. . . . {Peele) 
was one of those warned to repentance by the miser- 
able Greene. . . . Little confidence need be put in 
the Merry Jests of George Peele (1607), which are 
mostly ancient and borrowed witticisms, representing 
Peele as a shifty and disreputable trickster, and 
yagabond haunter of taverns.” ^ 

One of the causes of complaint urged against Bacon 
by Queen Elizabeth was that “ Thy companions are 
the very disturbers of our peace ; a company of irre- 
ligibus harpies, scarping, griping catchpolls, unlettered, 
rude and shallow.” * The language is strong, but 
Elizabeth seems to have had some justification for 
hei? epithets — at least so far as regards Greene, Peele 
and Marlowe. c , ^ 

In.rthe life of Edmund Spenser there are episodes 
curiously akin to those in Greene’s, . Peele’s and 

' “Chambers* Encyclopaedia.’’ 

* “Word Cipher,’’ p. 259. 
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Marlowo-’s. “Spenser,” says Professor Hale^ “ did 
not enjoy worldly prosperity. From the beginning 
'the saying of one of hia admirers applies : ‘ Poorly 
poor man he lived, pooply poor man he died.’ . . . 

“ As a scholar he does not seem to have ^istingufbhed 
hifhself at Canjbridge. . . .•There are traces of some 
friiftion between him and the authorities. . . . 

“ About th? close of 1 598, or the beginning of 1 599, 
he reached London, homeless, destitute, exhausted. ^ 
On January, 13th he died at a tavern in King Street, 
Westminster, certainly in distressed circumstances, if 
not — as Ben Jdnson stated tp Drummond, and wc/t 
would fain not believe — * for lack of bread.’ ” 

Amongst traditional biographical evidence is the,, 
printed correspondence between Spenser— under tl^c 
psendonym of “ Immerito ” — and his college friend, 
Gabriel Harvey. Spenser was the son of* a journey-** 
man tailor. He entered Cambridge as a sizar or 
poor student, and it was nqt until many years ^ter- 
’ wards that while in Ireland he was so fortunate as to 
C()me into some official windfalls^ due to the Inbh 
rebellion. “ Poorly poor man he lived, poorly jAotV 
niai\ he died.^ Bearing these farts in mind, it is ^ 
titrange to fitid Gabriel Harvey, a man of importappe, 
an M.A., aqd a Fellow of Pembroke H4II, Cambridge, 
addressing “Immerito” by such deferential terms 
as ; “ Your magnificenza,^’ “^our excellencie,” “ your 
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and youth,'* “so honest a youth in t^fliy, 
•0^true a gaUatit in the cour^, so toward a lawyer itid‘* 
90 odtty a gentleman.** The following pasi^ olso 
sAoft to call for some explanation: “For all your 
vtWii and long experimented secresie*\^ " f 

A contributor cto No. 33 of “ Baconiana ** draw* 9t- 
tondpn to the faft that Spenser’s “ Prothalamiop ” 
contains the following psssagp,: ^ 


“When I (whom sullen care 
Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In Princes' Court^nd expeflation vain 
Of idle hopes which still do fly away, 

Like empty shadows did affli£l my^brain) 
Walked forth*^ to ease my painc." 


**% writer in vol. Iviii. of the ‘ Dublin Univ<5rsal 
c^agazine,*^’ failed to reconcile this complaint with 
the fafts of Spenser’s pecuniary position. Kilcolman 


Castle and its 3,000 acres, to say nothing of {uiid 
i^|>pointmenls, ought to hWe been good enough, 
“jjrancis Bacon, in 1594, was, at the age of 
inilj^y'^three^ still unsuccessful in hi^ application i@a* 
s^i^ccment by Court favour, and had been pttnd 
om for the post of Solicitor General. 


In 1609, aft^ Spenser’s deatlr, there was a 
in jpiio of the * Faerie Queene,* with two iantos 'pevdf; 
printed. 
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“ * Compitients/ 1591, acollcdion of .poems v^HousIy 
.dedicat^ to LadJ^ Compton, the Marquesse of North- 
ampton, Lady Strange, Countess of l^embroke, and 
Lady Carey, contains a* poem called * Vj^il’s (|n%t,* 
ct{riously ^dicated to the Earl of Leicester, who 
died 1588. We give a paA of this dedication : 

“^^rongcd, )-ct npt daring to' express my paine, 

To yoif, great Jlord, the^auscr of my care, 

In cloudie tears I thus complain 
•Unfi) yours»lfc, that only privic are.” 

• 

This seems to lend support t<> the cipher story. Onig^ 
fails to see that Spenser had any cause of complaint 
agunst the Earl of Leicester. Spenser was in Ireland,# 
and well off. • 

“Bfefore leaving the * Complaients,’ it occurs tp us 
as remarkable that a poet, known to be living at that* 
time in Ireland— which at thalt period was about as 
far off in the way of days’# journeying u Jamatea is 
from us to-day— should be so well acquainted wkh a 
pumber of ladies of title frequenting the Coumpf 
Elizabeth, ^o *corre8pondence with hUn has 
beett shown to have existed. Francis Bacon, whom 
•the cipher ^story deqjares to be the author, was* in 
almost daily attendance at Court.” ^ • 
Notwithstanding Peele’s disreputable record the mag- 

* Mr. PtAci^ Woodward, ** Baconiana,” No, 33. 
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nificei/ poems, ,** Polyhymnia,” “Anglorum Feriae,” 
and “The Order of the Garter ” 'Vistablish beyond , 
reasonable doubt that they likewise were the work of 
sqj;n|one irf^lose touch \^ith the court and the nobles 
of the court. Like ** Spenser,” the wriier was also 
apparently a close and iittimate friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

“Sidney, at which name? I sigh, ^ 

Because I lack th6 Sidnay »hat I loved 
And yet I love the Sidneys that survive.” 

Polyhymnia, 

^Ht is also worthy.of nofe that the Shepherd interlude 
in Peek’s Arraignment of Paris” is inspired wholly ^ 
including the names of the charadlers, by Spenser’s 
‘‘•Shepherds Calendar.” 

,,We find Beele — that pillar of London taverns — 
soaring aloft with ambitious pinions perhaps as little 
his <jwn as were the wings of Icarus. To anyone that 

is accj|tlainted with the sentiments of Francis Bacon . 
th^ollowing passage will seem strangely familiar ; 

“ Leaving our schoolmen’s vulgar tr<^dcn paths, 

And following the ancient reverend stc^s 
Of Trismegistus and Pythagoras ^ 

Through uncouth ways and inaccessible, 

Dost pass into the spacious pleasant fields . 

% 

^ Prof. Henry Morley. * 
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% ^ 
Of'Divine Science and Philosophy, 

From when<^ beholding the deformities 
Of common errors and^world’s vanities, , 

Dost here enjoy that sacred sweet content 
That baser souls not Unow'f g, not affeft.” • 

The Order of the Garter. 

A few lines further on “ Peele ” adds his testimony 
to the preWifing barljarism of the period : ** These 
unhappy times'disfurnished i^holly of heroical spirits." 
The stales ^of Greene, Peele, Marlowe, and Shake-' 
speare are sufficieAtly similar to have troubled critics 
to distinguish between them^and have caused com- 
mentators to suppose that the four writers sometimes 
worked in collaboration. Professor Dowden sug-^ 
gests that : In the Second and Third parts of 

‘Henry VI.’ (c. 1592) he (Shakespeare) worked 
upon the basis of old plays written f)robably by* 
Marlowe' and Greene — possibly also Peele — and in 
the revision he may have had Marlowe as Jt col- 
laborator.” . 

A comparison of the works of these four writersV^to 
which we m^ add a fifth, Edmund Spenser — bijngs^ 
du^very remarkable identities of style and thought. 

, I give one^r two typical examples; 

Stern Fauconbridgc com- “The haughty Dane com- 
mands the narrow scasJ* mands the narrow scas.*^ 

Shakespeare, h\nry III. , Marlowe, Edward I L 
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“As wj^crt ^the Sun attir’d in “At last the golden oriental 
glistering robe g^e 

Comes dancing from his ori- Of greater Heaven ’gan to*’ 
ental gate open fair 

Apd^. bridcg^om-likc hurjs And Phoebus fresh as bride- 
through the gloomy air groom to^his mate 

His radiant beams.” Came dancinp, forth shaking his 

Peele, David and Bfthsabe, dewy hair 

And hurl’d his giist’ring beams 
through gloomy air.” 

Spenser, Fairy Quff//y Bk, I., 
C. V., St. 2r , 

“These arms of mine shall be Tbesr arms of nrne shall be 
thy sepulchre.” ^ thy winding sheet 

Marlowe, of Malta^ My hearty, sweet boy, shall he 
, thy sepulchred'* 

Shakespeare, Henry F Pt. III. 

“^''he wild Oncil with swarms “The wild Onclc my lords is 
of Irish kerns up in arms 

Lives uncontrolled within the With troops of Irish kerns that 
English pale.” uncontrolled 

* ^Marlowe, Edward Doth plant themselves within 

the English pale.” 
Shakespeare, Contention^ Pt. I. 

es that fester smell far “Lilies that fester smell far 
worse than weeds.” worse ^han weeds.” 

Shakespeare, Satinet XCIV. Edward 1II.‘ 


’ “ The First Part of the Contention,” is the earliest form in 
which “ Henry VI.” appeared. 

2 A dcrclift play assigned to ^n unknown author. 
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“She is a p^arl “Wasthisthcfacc thsftlaunchcd 

Whose price hath punched above a thousand ships?’’ 

above a thousand ships.” ^ Maalowe, Faust us, 

Shakespeare, Troilus and 
Cressida, 

In Marlowe’s y F'austus ” jhe hero expresses dis- 
satisfadlion with Aristotle’s philosophy^ for the same 
reason as diti Bacon : “ Is to dispute well, logic’s 
chiefest end ? Then jead no,more.” ' 

There is another curious facfl about this play. The 
i6i6 edition differ^ from the earlier 1604 edition, 
and contains a Urge amount <pf new matter. As 
Marlowe died in^ 1 593, the speculation arises, who 
wrote this new matter f An entry in the diary of 
the theatrical manager, Philip Henslow, informs us 
that in 1602 he paid to Wm. Birck and Samuef 
Rowley for “ adicyones ” to Faustus, but this would 
scarcely acCount for the 1616 improvements; more- 
over, these “ adicyones ” are the finer literature, ^id 
commentators will hesitate before ranking Wm. Bii^e 
and Samuel Rowley higher than Marlowe. A som.’- 
what similar difficulty exists in connec 5 tioi» with tie 
prologue of Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida.” 
Xhe plot of Greene’s novel, “ Pandosto,” was annexed 
without acknowledgment by “ Shakesjpeare,” who 
dramatized it under the title of “ A Winter’s Tale.” 

J 

• Sc. I. , 
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Mar/owfe’s well-known lines, The Passlohate Shep- 
herd to his Love,” are quoted — als»> without acknow- 
ledgment — in “The Merr*/ Wives of Windsor,” A<51 
III., Sc. . It is surely unusual for antagonistic 
\)ards to “ borrow ” in this barefaced n^anner ! 

It will, perhaps, be sifggested that .'^hese and either 
instances of parallelism in thought y^ere due to the 
peculiar and prevailing spirit of the age. But as I 
have endeavoured to ihow, ,the spirit of the period 

was horrible and barbarous. It is remarkable how 

» 

rapidly after Bacon’s death the stage, sank into 
obscenity. “The glossness in tHe later comedy,” 
says John Rtcbard Green, “ is incredible. Almost 
as incredible is fhe taste of the later tragedians for 
Jiorrors of incest and blood. The hatred of the 
Puritans to the stage was not a mere longiri’g to 
avenge the insults which it had levelled at Puri- 
tanism ; it was in the main the honest hatred of God- 
fearing men against thp the foulest depravity pre- 
sqfited in a poetic and attradlive form.” ^ Ben Jonson, 
the dedication of “ Catiline,” deplores the “ so 
tnick and* dark an ignorance as flow almost covers 
the age.” It is true that here and there men of god- 
like impulse and ability brok^ with all force through 
this darkness, but Greene, Peele, and Marlowe were 
scarcely men of this statnp. On the contrary, the 
‘ “ Short History,” p. 438^ 
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beauty of fheir writing seems to have bpen iif inverse 
ratio to the rankn%ss of their lives. 

The notion that any ancf every poet of the time 
could successfully imitate 'the polling swell ^ Shake- 
speare’s mighiy lines, is surely a fallacious one ? 
order to realize this let us listen to a little of the 
limping jingle of Ben Jonson, the poet laureate, who 
by general consent ranks next to Shakespeare as a 
dramatic poet: 

“No\^ luc^ yet scjd us, and a little wit 
Will sfirvc to make our play hit ; 

(According to the palates of the Reason.) 

Here is rhyme^not empty of reason. • 

This we were bid to credit from our ppet 

Whose true scope if you would know it/^ etc,, etc. 

^ Prologue, V^Ipone, 

The laureate’s pathos creates a mild wondef. 

IT 

Aeglamour, My drowned love 
Earine ! the sweet Earine ! 

The bright and beautiful Elarine, 

Have you not heard of my Earine? 

Just by your father’s mill — I think f am right — 

Are not ycf| Much the Miller’s son ? * 

^ Much^ I am.” 

The Sad Shepheard. ^ 

# ’ 

This fragmentary lyric will emphasize safficiently the 
distin<5tion between the styje of Shakespeare and that 
of his nearest coAipetitor. I .Jjave no wish to traduce 
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the repfttatiop of Ben Jonson, by so absurd an infer- 
ence as that his plays rarely rise higher than the Ipw 
level of these two examf)les, but it is true that his 
^writingajj bound in p^sag^s equally poor. Between 
him and “ Shakespeare ” there lies a guJf that cannot 
be spanned, yet we fiAd commentators in a spirit of 
unconscious humour sapiently “ assigning ” not only 
passages in Shakespeare’s inimitable .works but entire 
plays to various other Suthors.* 

The authenticity of Shakespearp’s “ Menry VIII.,” 

“ Taming of the Shrew,” “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 

“ Comedy of Errors,*’ “ Henry VI,,” “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dre&m,” “ Two Gentlefnen of Verona,” 

“ King John,” “^Henry IV.,” « Winter’s Tale,” and 
fc* possibly The Merchant of Venice,” has at one time 
or anothej- e^ch in turn been questioned, and their 
authorship assigned by various Shakespeatfan scholars 
(who usually differ from each other and manifest 
n»*je of jhe beautiful ♦Mnanimity of orthodoxy ”) to 
Q^eene or Peele or Marlowe or Nash. 
i0n the other hajud, plays such as “ Thomas Lord 
Aomwell”’ “ Sir John Oldcastle,”* and “A Yorkshire 
Tragedy,” because they do not happen to beaPcom- '* 
prfrison with the writing of» Shakespeare’s maturdr 
genius, but Hn defiance of the fa5l that they bear 
Shakespeare' s name upon their title-pages^ are attri- 
buted to some mysterious author, oV whom all 'trace 
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has been lost. If we accept the proposition thaf the 
works of these kn<^n and unknown minor ppets are 
so similar in thought and st^le as to be indistinguish- 
able one from the other, to what preposterous con- 
clusions do we find ourselves beA’ayed. “ Th^lngliSh* 
nation in the tjme of Shakespeare was,” says Dr. 
Johnson, yet struggling to emerge from barbarity.” 
Literature w3s confined fo professed scholars or to 
men and women bf hig];i rank. % The public was gross 
and dark,” yet^ we are asked to believe that, in this 
age, so palpably, soT pre-eminently gross, the lewd 
dregs of the population wroW singularly pure ” 
verses; that London at this period »f, overwhelm- 
ing ignorance, teemed with embrj^o Shakespeares, 
and that, but for the unfortunate fad that drink 
and dissipation nipped them off in their tudding*' 
manhood, our literary firmament would Have been 
blazing witlT a galaxy of sublime poets ! 

“ Loe, how a man ought to take heed lest he ovj^- 
weeningly follow public opinions which should ^ 
measured by the rule of reason and not by the com- 
mon report. ^ 

Montaigne. 
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MR. WILLIAM SHAKSPERE 

( 

“Our first duty is to acquaint ourselves with the fafts of the 
situation. We can then cither sflu'’re them with our prccom 
ceived views and wishes, or, what is better, we can face then 
honestly. But, either from carelessnes' or passion, to deny fads 
and to ignore fads — surely this is the height of wilful un= 
wisdom.” 

f 

W HEN we come to consider the writings of 
“ Shakespeare,” and compare with them the 
recorded life of Mr. William SliaLpere, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, in the County of Warwick 
(gent.), our difficulties become peremptoly and acute. 
Tf'e writer “Shakespeare,” rising from sullen earth, 
s^ig hymns at heaven’s gate; the man Shakspere led 
what Ralph Waldo Emerson charafterizes as^ an 
obscure and profane life.” 

There exists a common but erroneous notion ^hat 
JVC possess no record of the poet’s Ci^reer; unfot- 
tunately forffiis good name, we possess foo full a one. 
“ I am hot sure that we should not venerate Shake- 
speare as much, if the biographers had left him undis- 
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turbed in 4iis obscurity. To oe told that he* played 
a trick on his brqjjher player in a licentious a/nour, or 
th'at he died of a drunken frolic . . • . does not 
exadly inform us of the man who wrote ‘ ^ar.’ ” ^ 

In order that my statements n?ay not be put asidef aS' 
inacturate, higjjly coloured, or exaggerated, I quote 
the fads of Shakspere’s career, so fai; as possible, 
verbatim frdin Mr. Sidney Lee’s well-known “ Life 
ofShakespeare ’’"(Student’s Abridged Edition) : “ This 
masterly^worlf is an honour to English scholarship, 
an almost perfed rrfbdel of its kind, and it is matter 
for great national'' rejoicing thl't the standard life of 
Shakespeare has ^at last been made • in England. 
Rarely have we seen a book so wholly satisfying, so 
admirably planned, skilfully executed. . . .^ It is an 
absolutefy indispensable hand-book fdV every intel- 
ligent reader of the plays.” ^ 

The acccuracy of truth drawn from a source so gener- 
ally approved will hardly be called in question, atjid I 
a'm encouraged to proceed. ” \\ 

Richard Grant White, that ultna Shakespearean 
scholar, says : ^ » jo 

, Shakespeare was the son of a Warwickshire peasant, 
or very inferior yeoman, by the daughter of a wcUt 
to-do farmer^ Both his father and mother were so 

1 Hallam. 

* “Blackwood’s Magazine,” February, 1899. 
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ignorkntf that they signed with a mark, instead of 
writing ^:heir names. Few of t^'iir friends could 
write theirs. Shakespeare probably had a little in- 
strudlion in Latin in the Stratford Grammar School. 
Wiien at^twenty-two y'ears of age, he fled from Strat- 
ford to London, we mc^y be sure that he had never 
seen half a dozen books, other than his horn book, 
his Latin accidence and a BiWe. Probably there were 
not half a dozen others^.in all Stratford.” i 
** His father’s financial difficulties grew steadily, and 
they caused his removal from school at an unusually 
early age. Probablyfin 1577, when he* was 13, he 
was enlisted hyhis father in an effort to restore his 
decaying fortuneji. ‘ I have been told heretofore,’ 
wrote Aubrey, ‘ by some of the neighbours, that when 
*he was a boy,t,he exercised his father’s trade,’ which, 
according to the writer, was that of a butcher. . . . An 
early Stratford tradition describes him as'^^a butcher’s 
ap^-^entice.’ ” “ 

It ^is pertirtent to point ohc that there is not the slight- 
est evidence that Shakspere ever attended the Stratford 
s^ool ; but, assuming that he did so, Mr. Sidney Lee 
infers that he was removed at the age of thirteen. ^ The 

tr^ition that he was apprenticed to a batcher is con- 

* \ 

* Richard Graflt White, “Atlantic Magazine.” Quoted in 
“ Bacon v, Shakespeare,” Reed.^ 

* “Life of Shakespeare,” Lee, p. 10. 
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firmed in’cipher.^ One commentator gravely puts 
forward the theorltthat the line : “ There’s a»Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them h*ow we will,” 
was inspired by Shakspere’s early pradlice (^sharpen- 
ing skewerSypnt part of the*process being “rougli 
hewing” and ^e other “shaping.” What were the 
bard’s occupatipns during these years ismot definitely 
known, but, from the evidence we possess, it is fairly 
safe to infer that he vjfas^ a poaching ne’er-do-well. 

“ The ir^^iepondent testimony of Archdeacon Davies, 
who was vijar of ^aperton, Gloucester, late in the 
seventeenth century, is to the Jffed that Shakespeare 
‘was much given to all unluckiness in 'stealing venison 
and rabbits, particularly from Sir Tfiomas Lucy, who 
had him^oftwhipt and sometimes imprisoned, a*id aj 
last •made him fly his native country*, to his great 
advancement.’ ” - 

Before Sir Thomas Lucy succeeded in driving him 
from the neighbourhood, we are informed in cipher ^ 
that he seduced a woman greatly his senior,^ and t^at 
hei; relatives compelled him by forca majeure to marjy 
her. This fa<Jl: » confirmed by Mr, Sidney L^Je. 

• 

“The Great^Cryptogram.” 

“ “Life of Shakespeare,” L?c, p. i6. 

’ “ The Great*Cryptogram,” 

* A widow of the name of Wrfiateley ; her maiden name was 
Ann^ Hathaway. * 
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The italics in the next, and following quotations, are 
mine : r 

“ The prominence of the Shottery husbandmen in 
the negpt’ations preceding Shakespeare’s marriage, 
§hggests the true position of affairs. Sandells and 
Richardson, representir,>g the lady’s family, doubtless 
secured the deed on their own initiative so that Shake- 
spare might have small opportunity of evading a step 
which his intimacy with their friend's daughter had 
rendered essential to her reputation . . . Within six 
months — in May, 1583 — a daughter was born to the 
poet.” ^ r ” 

. A marriage ur.dfer such conditions could scarcely turn 
out otherwise than it appears to have done. The 
poet deserts his wife and children, and bolts up to 
London : ' 

” “ All the evidence points to the conclusion . . . that 
in the later months of the year 1 5 8 5 he leh Stratford, 
anL^ that, although he was never wholly estranged 
fr< m his family, he saw tittle of wife or children for 
eleven years." 2 , 

If is admitted that in London, by srvme means or 
other, the man grew quickly rich. “In ‘Love’s > 
labour’s Lost,’ the young plavwright, fresh from hifi 
own Stratford, 3 flings himself into the midst of the 

c 

^ “Life of Shakespeare,” p. 13. * /3/V., p. 15. 

’ “ His own Stratford.'* — “ A dirty village. . . . The streets foul 
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brilliant England which gathered round^Elizabetii, . . . 

Country lad as Jte is, he can exchange quip and 
repartee with the best.” ^ • 

There is no evidence that he gave a thougly; to his 
wife. On the contrary : “ His father’s pecuniary 
embarrassments had steadily increased since his son’s 
departure. Creditors harassed him unaeasingly. . . . 
He was, on*December a5th of the same year, ‘pre- 
sented ’ as a recusant fey absenting himself from church. 
The coq;imi?*ioners reported that his absence was 
probably diy to * 4 ear of process for debt.’ He 
figures for the lak time^ in the proceedings of the 
local Court in hie customary role of defendant, on 
March 9th, 1595. . . . ’There is aUikelihood that the 
poet's wij^e fared in the poet's absence no better^ than his 
father."^ 

With ofFal, muck-heaps, and recking stable refuse,*' — 

Richard Grant White. 

“Shakespeare's home was in the vicinity of middens, fetid w:ller- 
eburses, mud walls, and piggeries^ — HAL^iWELL-P/fiLLipp$. 

“ The most dirty, unseemly, ill-paved, wretched-looking town in 
all Britain.** — David Garrick, 1769. # 

Richard Grant ^Vhife also describes Shakspere's traditional 
home •as “hardly equal to a rustic cottage, almost a hovel, 
poverty strickejii, squalid, kennel like.** 

^ Green's “Short History,**^p, 432. ^ 

* The alderman also figures on the roll of fame by fined 

on two separate occasions for public indecency, 

* “ Life of Shakespeare,** Lee, pp. 9^ and 93. 
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Moreover, when the prosperous ador returned to 
“ his own Stratford ” a rich man,*Le failed to do her 
the justice of leaving her'by will any provision for 
the futi^re-beyond — his second-best bed. “ The name 
of" Shakespeare’s wife Was omitted froni the original 
draft of the will, but by an interlinea,tion in the Unal 
draft she received his second-best bed, with its furni- 
ture. No other bequest was /made her.” 

J. Richard Green’s statement ^that fresh from his 
own Stratford, he flung himself into the. mi^st of the 
brilliant England,” etc., is pureljl- supposititious and 
conjedural. As a niatter of fad^ the young ne’er- 
do-well gravitated towards the exad spot we should 
exped — the theatre-yard The charaderistics of 
.these places have been recorded for us by the Lord 
Mayor of Lo(idon in 1597. In language that needs 
no emphasis, he describes theatres as “ ordinary 
places for vagrant persons, maisterless men, thieves, 
hoise-stealers, whoremongers, cozeners, coney- 
ca/fehers, contrivers of treason and other idele and 
(^ngerous persom*.” 

< • 

* “Life of Shakespeare,” p. 145. « 

* tfThe compiler of the ‘Lives of the Poets,\.by Theophiliis 

Cibber (1753) ^vas the first to relate the story that his original 
conncftic^i with the playhouse was as holder oT the horses of 
visitors outside the doors. . . There is no inherent improba- 
bility in the talc.” — Lee, Life of Shakespeare', p. 20. „ 
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“ William *Castle, the parish cleric of StratforQ, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, was in the 'habit of 
telling visitors that he \Shakespeare) entered the 
playhouse as a servitor. Malone recorded 4 p^i 780^ a 
stage traditioa * that his first office in the theatre was 
that of prompter’s attendant ’ br call-boy.” ^ 

“ Greene speaks bitterly of him under •the name of 
Shakescene as ap ‘ upstjfrt crow beautified with our 
feathers.’ . . . He was ;soon partner in the theatre, 
ador a»d playwright, and another nickname, 
‘Johannes Frfidotum,’ or Jad^-of-all-frades, shows 
his readiness to take all honest work which came to 
hand.” 2 

Up to the present point there has*been nothing in 
Shakspere’s career that would cause us to suppose he, 
was^a sublime genius, or, indeed, tha^ h^ had any 
education wjiatever. There is no evidence that he 
attended the local Grammar School ; but, grantmg 
this conjedure, as Richard Grant White states, there 
were probably not half-a-dozen books in the whole 
village, and the school lessons prdbably consisted-#- 
hejs assumed ^o have left before he was thirteen — bf 
' the A, B, C and the Lord’s Prayer from a horn 
book. Of fhe curriculum of study pursued at Ae 
Stratford school we have no record. At the time 

* “ Ljfc of Shalccfpcarc,” Lee, p. 21. 

^ Green’s “Short History,” p. 431. 
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of Shafepere, it was conduded by a single teacher 
at a stipend of a year. Heftcc it is obvious 
that very few of the inhabitants availed themselves 
of its ^iftcational advantages, or, that the solitary 
pedagogue must have been exceedingly, overworked. 
The accounts of pro^^ncial schools *of this period 
are instruftive and interesting reading. One school- 
master is recorded to have regularly commenced the 
day’s studies by flogging his pupils, for no other 
reason than “ to give himself a heate.” • r 
Taking into account these and otKer cir«,»imstances, it 
is, therefore, absolutely astonishing to be told that 
Shakspere, v^h'en he bolted frcftn Stratford and 
mingled with the’HfF-raffin the theatre-yard, brought 
jvith hini in his pocket “Venus and Adonis,”, nay even 
perhaps “ Hamlet.” Richard Grant White sXys : 
“With ‘Venus and Adonis’ written, i^nothing else, 
Shakespeare went t<? London.” The conundrum 
beromes greater when we bear in mind that in the 
sixteenth century the provincial dialefts were so 
narked that the oduntry gentry — such as Members of 
Pirliament and Officers of Militia^ — hf*d difficulty in 
making themselves understood, except by their-; pro- 
vificial neighbours. If this w^re the case among the 
higher ranks^ what must have been the patois spoken 
by the tradesmen, the mechanics and the peasantry — 
to which latter class Shakspere admittedly belonged. 
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Fortunatdy, in King Lear,” a specimen of provincial 
patois has been crystallized and handed down to us : 

“ Edgar dressed like a peasant. 

Oswald. Wherefore, bold peasant, d(^st thou support ^ubli^gd 
traitor ? Henc«. . . . Let go his arm. 

Edgar. Ch’ill no^let go, zir, withoJt vurthcr ’casion. 

Os. Let go, slave, or thou diest. 

Ed. Good gctftleman, go your gait, and let poor volk pass. An 
ch’ud ha* been zwagger’d out of my life, *twould not ha’ been zo 
long as ’t is by a vortniglFt. # Nay, come not near the old man ; ' 
keep out 4hc vflr’ye, or ise try whether your costard or my ballow 
be the harder.,, Ch’ill^be plain with^ou. 

Os. Out, dunghill ! * 

Ed. Ch’ill pick your teeth, zir ! Come ; Ro^raatter vor your^ 
foins,” ^ 

It would not be unreasonable to anticipate that when 
the'»poet first budded in song, he wo ’dd, like Burns, 
haVe expressed himself in some homely ballad or* 
simple lov^ay ; but we are greatly mistaken. The 
first ^ heir of his invention ” is a stately poem, wr!*ten 
in choice and academic Eil^lish, dedicated to the ^larl 
o^ Southampton, prefixed by a L^tin quotation 
Ovid’s “ Am^res^” and vouched for as being fit for 
publication by Bacon's early tutor y the Archbishop of 
.Canterbury, ^ 

Milton refers gravely to Shakespeare warbling “ his 
native woodnotes wili ” ^ I give a few examples of 

* A£l IV., §c. vi. 
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CODK^' 


CifcuQiQiured. Rubrooi. 

E^su^icate. Penduloua* 

Cacodcmon. Cautelous. , 

Conflux. Recordation. 

Tortive. Armi^btent. 

Emnt. ^ Evitatc. 

Disnatured. Imbost. 

Legerity. Unsuppressive. 

Credent. Propinquity. 

CEilliads. ^ristful.’ ' ' 

We cannot withhold olir sympathy Trom Ben Jonson 
when he caustically complains, “.Here be wmrds, 
Horace, able to bastinado a man’s ears.” 

It will be^seen in the following chapter that his inde^ 
fatigable foe, ithe younger Cecil, endeavoured" to 
daniii^e Bacon’s prosper by fixing him with tbe 
authorship of “ Richard II.,” a play wl^h was re* 
gained by Rlizabeth as treasonable. In orddr io('|^t 
U|>^is casd^ Cecil made ttiquiries of the prdvfnc||ii 
B^op of Worcester what manner of man wasl j tltli 
** author” Shakespeare. The Bishop’^t rc|>ly; 
<»pbered by Donnelly) was as follows : 

*VWe know him as a butcher’s rude uiid^4^||ir« 
*|a«ntice,^an4«it was in our opinicms 
'jko' 'W^t ^thefn. '.He Is 'hfjther 

iThe’ subjea^; are 'i&rvb|you^''%>ii^i^A^ 







FACSIMILES OF THE PENMANSHIP OF 
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only^^extant specimen^ of Shakespearc^s hand- 
writing that are of undisputed authenticity consist of 


^e five autograph signatures (Sidney Lee). 

‘^His mind and hand zvent together ’’ (ffenVihge and 
Condell, “ Introduddion to the First Folio, 1623 



il ji€ire that your counq of 


|cenis to ha^e possessed shi*fewd cotun*®^^ 
•ip^ aa will ba seen hereafter, he displayed* it a^j^ 
4casion. 

his lieath,” says Nfr. Sidney Lee, « Shake* 
i^peore’^a * Qld . English ’ handwriting testified to his 
provincial education.” ^ 

The “ handwriting ” ieferred»to consists of five Strang^ 
scrawls# Notwithstanding their grotesque illegibility 
Shakespearian scholars have/^ome to the conclusion 
that they arc autographs, two of them being attached 
to Shafcspere’s will, and the remaining three to leg^ 
documents. These five “ signatutcs ” are the only j 
scraps C|f Shakespeare MS, in existence, No two pf 
• theha are spelled alike, and they are *so crabbed, so^ 
illegible, sg^atly contradictory to the statement made 
by the editors of the first folio that Shakespeare v^jrote 
.witb;*8Uch easiness that there was scarcely a Woj^OI. 
his papers, that there selms ground for theluppo^ 
sifiotl that, like many of his contemporaries oj a 
^pular, rauk^ Shkkspere could tracrhis*bwn uaine, 
his literary abilities ended there. In those 
iekding and writing were accomplishments 
id tl^ culture and the educated/ 


^J*Crn^SrSb, p. 7^9* 

; f WEidi vf SMtwpcirc,’' p. 8. 


3ir. William Shakspere 


Mr. Lee'^oes on to say; Shakespk;are had no title 
to rank as a classical scholar” (p. 9*). If this state- 
ment applies to the ador-mafnager, it is probably true 
enough, if to the writer of the Shakespeare plays 
th*e remark savours of rank folly. The pl^ys not only 
bristle with classical alluVions and references, but they 
are pervaded v/ith scholarship, and tw.o-thirds of the 
newly coined words, which will be referred to later, 
, are drawn from classical* sources The writer of the 
plays was beyond all controversy a cultured aristocrat, 
and it is possible to t^ice his acqbaintaij.ceship with 
the following ancient writers. Mr. Lee’s ideas of 
Classical scholarship must be singularly lofty, if this list 
k be considered inadequate. 1 


Hcliodorus. 

Sophocles,^ 

Ovid. 

Dares Phrygius. 
Horace. 

Virgil, t 

Lucretius. 

Statius. 

Catullus. 

Seneca. 

Euripides. 


Plato. 

iEschylus. 

Plutarch, 

Galen. 

Paracelsus. 

Pythagoras. 

Livy. 

Tacitus. 

Lucian^: 

Homer. 

Aristotle, etc., etc. 


^ Since wrfting the above I understand that a work is in the 
press the writer of which prove# “ Shakespeare’s ” acquaintance 
Vith upwards of one hundred classical authors. . 
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Mr, Williafn Shakspere 

We shi^ prob|bly be told that Sh^kespfe'are’s ac- 
quaintance with <he* writers is due to the fadk that 
their works were text books in provincial Grammar 
&hoois. If it were so education has gaea^y retro- 
gressed. 

Knight informs us that ; “ Shakespeare in his Roman 
plays appears .to have read all the obscure pages of 
Roman history ,with a clearer eye than philosopher or 
historian.” 

As haft beeti truly said, Shakespeare’s classical allu- 
sions ** are *%ot pyf“ple patchesfsewed on to a piece of 
plain homespun ; they are inwoven in the web.” In 
addition to being a profound classical* scholar, it cat/ 
be proved almost conclusively that*the writer of the • 
plays wgis a manifold linguist, possessing a knowledge 
of* French, Italian, and, in all probability, some 
Spanish. %veral of the plots of the plays are taken * 
from Latin, Greek and Italian works, of whiej^ no 
.English translation existed at the time. ^ ^ 

The plot of “ Othello ”^is drawn from an Italian 
novel written by Giraldi Cinthio. Many of jhe 
incidents iff*** The Two Gcntlemeif 6f Verona ’’ are 
taken from a Spanish romance by Montemayor. One , 
* entire scene in ** Heijry V.” is written in collocfuial 
and idiomatic French ; and the discussion between 
the two grave-diggers in ** Hamlet ” is a satire upon a 
contemporary French law-su\t. “ Timon of Athens’^ 
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Shakspere 

c c f 

is drawn" partly from Plutarch and ^partly from the 
Greek Lucian, an author who was not translated into 
English until ‘fifteen years ^after the publication of 
Shakespgarf’s play. “The Comedy of Errors” is^ 
founded upon the “ Menaschmi” of the. Latin poet 
Plautus. Richard Grint White’s st'^tement that 
there were probably not half-a-dozen books in all 
Stratford has already been quoted ; but Professor 
r Henry Morley suggests- that in Shakespeare’s day 
“ Plautus was read commonly in schools, ^nd the 
‘ Menaschmi ’ had a )[<lace among^ his «works that 
would have caused it to be often the play chosen by 
Si schoolmaster.^’ The same writer explains away a 
< quotation from the first Eclogue of Mantuan, which 
occurs in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” by a similar sug- 
gestion — that Shakespeare might have read the wb’rk 
‘ as a school text book, when a little co^^try boy of 

twelve. 

( 

It I'^ust be borne in mind that lending libraries were 
unknown, and that the man Shakspere — so far as we 
knpw — had no cultured or wealthy acquaintances, 
who might tonceivably have prompted a'Uu suggested 
, to him his themes and subjefts. 

Mr'. Sidney Lee assures us the “ the Earl of South- » 
ampton ... is the only patron of Shakespeare that is 
known to biographical research. No contemporary 
^ocument or tradition gives the faintest suggestion 
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Mr. Willi ati Shakspere 

that Sha\espear(| was the personal frieyid, of depend- 
ent, of any other <Tiart of rank.” ^ • 

'f'he inference that Southampton kneW Shakespeare 
personally, is principally based upon tht f»6l tjiat 
“ Venus an 4 Adonis” and “ Lucrece” are dedicated 
to this nobleijian,* and that certain cryptic utterances 
in the Sonnets, are, by some, assumed <0 refer to the 
same individual. There is also a tradition that 
Southampton made Shakesfatare a present on one • 
occasion of 1,000. 

Apart fromk the/classical k^iowledge and culture 
displayed throughout Shakespeare’s works, it can be 
proved that the writer was either a lawyer, or pos- ' 
sessed so profound an acquaintance with the subtleties 1 
and intijcacies of English law, as otherwise to be 
absblutely inexplicable. Not only dots Shakespeare 
invariably la^ down good law,® but he frequently muses 

^ “Life of Shakespeare,” p. 63. 

* To the Earl of Soutban^ton Shakespeare* dedicatee? his 

* Venus and Adonis/ although he had not asked permission to do 
sof as the dedication shows, and in those days and long aftc*^ — 
without som?^ltnowTedge of his man, and some opportunity of 
judg^g how he would receive the compliment — a player would 
iUot have ventured to take such a liberty with the name •f a 
nobleman/* — Richard Grant White, quoted x^BacQn v. Shake-- 
spear Cy p. 271 * 

" He had ‘‘a deep technical knowledge of the law/* and an easy 
familiarity with ‘^somc of the q^ost abstruse proceedings in^ 
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3Ir. Willmm Shakspere 

c — — 

to himself in legal terms. Sonnet Xl^VI is ah example 
of this : » ® '• 

“ Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war 
iFow'to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy pifture’s sight would bar^ 

My heart mine eye tue freedom of that jight. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 

A closet never pierced with crystal eyes. . 

But the defendant doth that’^/^/z deny 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is impanelled o 

A quest of thought\|. all tenants to the he^t, 

And by their verdih is determined^ 

The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s part.” 

I would emphasize the fadt that Shakespeare’s legal 
expressions are brought in not with specific purpose, 
m the way, ^or instance, that technical terms are 
made use 6f by Rudyard Kipling. They are, on the 
contrary, frequently woven into the text, as it were, 
uy-Kionsciously and without rationale. It should also 
be' noted that on the stren'gth of internal evidence, it 
i^ obvious that Shakespeare was a musician an(| a 
philosophei* ; «*■»» statesman, an a?ist(yr"-at, with a 
familiar knowledge of court life, filled with ji„cdn- 
tempt for the “ mutable rank-scented piany,” and 
♦ 

English jurisprudence. , . . Whenever he indulges this pro- 
pensity, he uniformly lays down rgood law.” — Lord Chief Justice 
^Campbell, quoted in Bacon v, Shakespeare y p.^7. 
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3dr, Willia9n Shakspere 
"" i; 1 — , 

that he possessoi more than a slight, knowledge of 
seamanship and* narigation, medicine, botany, and 
the stars. * 

There was living in London at the tin»e /robj^jjly 
oHIy one m^n possessed of such extraordinary quali- 
fications — Fijincis Bacon. * 

Mr. Sidney Lee informs us that ; “ The sole anec- 
dote of Shakespeare th^t is positively known to have 
been recorded in hir*lifetimt, relates that Burbage,* 
when playing * Richard III.,’ jigreed with a lady in 
the audience to /visit her a/ter the performance; 
Shakespeare, overhearing the conversation, antici- 
pated the adlor*s visit, and met BuVbage, on his 
arrival, with the quip that * Willisftn the Conqueror 
was befqre Richard the Third.’ Such gossip possibly 
de^ferves little more acceptance than thfc l%ter story in^ 
the same k^gy, which credits Shakespeare with the 
paternity of Sir William D’Avenant . . . The story 
of Shakespeare’s parental relation to D’Avenant ^as 
long current in Oxfordf^ and was at times com- 
placently accepted by the reported son . . . T^ie 
antiquity persistence of the scandal belie the 
assutnftion that Shakespeare was known to his con- 
’temporaries tus a man o^ scrupulous virtue." ' * 

He certainly was not. On the contrary, he seems to 
to have been regarded as ^n arrant impostor! ^ 

‘ “ Life *of Shakespeare,’ *pp. 139 and 140, 
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3dr. William Shakspere 


Greene refers %o him as " an upstart crow, beautified 
with our feathers,” ^ and, alluding to the author of 
“ Fair Em,”" an anonymous play, at one time at- 
tnjjuteii ta. Shakespeare, the same dramatist writes : 

The ass is made ’ proud by this underhanST 
brokery.”^ 

In epigram, No. 56, Ben Jonson levels his satire 
at “ Poet Ape.” The “ Poe^ Ape” is believed to be 
Shakespeare. » 


“ Poor Poet Ape, that would be thought ou.- chie/*. 

Whose works are e’ .n the frippery of wif> 

From brokage is become so bold a thief 
As we, tbe robbed, leave rage and pity it. 

At first he made low shifts, would pick and glean, 

Buy the reversion of old plays. Now grown 
To a cMttle wealth and credit in the scene, ^ 

He takes<"ap all, makes each man's wit his own. 

And tol& of this, he slights it. Tut, such crimes 
The sluggish, gaping auditor devours. ^ 

He marks not whose 'twas from, and aftertimes 
[ May i^^dge it to be his as well as ours. 

Fool, as if half-eyes will noVknow a fleece 

From locks of v'^ool or shreds from the whole piece." 

' ,-ui Epigrams. 


With regard to Ben Jonson’s testimony — tlhiis 
waiter is always put into the witness-box, as the chief 
witness on Shakspere’s behalf — it is lyell to note 


^ “ Groatsworthi'of Wit.” 

* Preface to “ Farewell to Ffilly.” 
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William^ Shakspire 

carefully \is utteAnces on tht*subje 61 . Thg fSllow-* 

ing is a summary’of t|jem : 

“ 159^* degrades the stage. He is ignorant of 
the ordinary rules of dratnati2gtic«. 

“ 1601. Hd barbarizes the £nglish language, anS 
b«ngs all arts arid learning into con- 
^tempt. He wags an ass’s ‘ears. He is 
an af)e. • 

“ 1614. His tales ar^but dr^lleries. He mixes his 

# 

Ifead with other mean’s heels. 

“ 1616. He* is a^oet-ape, an; upstart, a hypocrite, 
and a thief. His works are but the 
frippftry of wit. 

“ 1619. He wanted art and sometifnes sense. 

W ^ ^ ^ 

“ 1 523. The soul of the age : the greltest writer of 
pjacient or modern times. 


1637. I loved him this side idolatry as mucl^ as 
• any.” 

“ The key to this paradox lies, without doubt, in the 
sucfden intijpacy vdiich Jonson contra<l5:ed wjth Francfs 

Baton in or about the year 1620. 

* # * * # * 

“Jonson soon afterwards took up his residence with 
Bacon at Gorhambury, and became one of the ‘ good 
pens’ which Bacon emplo’yed to translate the ‘Ad- 
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Mr, fFilllam Shaksfere 

V ^ f, 

vancfem^nt ’ and other philosod’iical works into 
Latin.” ‘ 

It will seen anon th,at Shak^^spere possessed a 
grasping and litigious temperament, yet, strange 
relate,' Mr. Sidney. Lee confesses that he "rpAde' 
no effort to publish ^ny of his works, and un^:om- 
plainingly submitted to wholesale piracies of his 
plays, and to the ascription to him of books by other 
hands. Such practices were encouraged by his passive 
indifference, and the contemporary condition of the 
law of copyright.” \ 

We are bewildered when, on the bther 'hand, we read 
that “ Shakespeare in middle life brought to pradical 
affairs a singularly sane and sober temperament.” * 

“ With his literary power and sociability, there clearly 
went the shrewd capacity of a man of business. JPope 
had just warrant for the surmise that he — 

*For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight 
^ And grew immortal in his own despite.* 

“'rlis literury attain mentSv and successes were chiefly 
valued as serving, the prosaic end of providing per- 
manently .for himself and his daughters*^, His highest 
ambition was to restore among his fellow-townsmen 
tlje family repute.”^ 


' “Bacon v^. Shakespeare,” p. 104. 
* “Life of Shakespeare,” p. 71. 


Ibid,^ p. 92. 


* Ibid,, p. 148. 
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3^r, Shakspere 

— — 1 T“* — — "• 

If Shakspere possessed the shrewd capacity of a busi- 
ness man, and w^re s-# anxious to make money and to 
retrieve his family fortifties, it is difficult to under- 
stand the passive indifFefence with which ^he jgnored’ 
his literary produds, both in 'his will and during Ifis 
lifdime, an^ allowed them to be pirated by every 
roving publisher who chose to steal an4 make money 
out of them. Here was indeed fine scope for those 
litigious faculties which did rfiot disdain such miser- , 
ably sgiall jjeer as a few shillings “ loaned.” Mr. 
Sidney Lee ^oes tjot seem quite happy in his mind as 
to Shakspere’s cWader. Besides alluding to his 
“ passive indifference,” he refers to his charaderistic 
placability,” both of which are, apparently, diametri- 
cally opposed to the “shrewd capacity of a man of 
business,” “ the sanity of his mental altitude towards 
life’s ordinary incidents ; ” and the fad tRat “ Shake-* 
speare inherited his father’s love of litigation, and stood 
rigorously by his rights in all his business relations^V 
However, having by some means or hther grown 
rich, in 1597— or about that tinje — Shakespeare je- 
tires frorap '"he sl»ge, leaves London, and returns to 
“*hi,s pwn Stratford,” where we find him involved in 
•a discreditable land-grabbing scheme. Mr. Sidney 
Lee gives us all particulars : ^ 

“ Combe’s * death involved Shakespeare mpre con- 

' *^Life of Shakespeare,” p. 104. 
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spicuously than before in civic ^ffairs. Combe’s 
heir, WUliam, no sooner sucoeed?d to his father’s 
lands than h6 . . . attempted to enclose the common 
fields KhicJI;! belonged to the® corporation of Stratford. 

corporation resolved to offer the scheme a sttfUt 
resistance,” and, “ in fcff mal meeting drew up a letter 
to Shakespeare imploring him to aid them.” 

# # # < # ^ # 

, “ Shakespeare consequently jqined with his fellow- 
owner, Greene, in obtaining^ from Cpmbe’s agent 
... a deed indemnifying both ^gain§t any injury 
they might suffer from the enclosure. But, having 
thus secured himself against all possible loss, Shake- 
speare threw his ♦mfluence into Combe's scale. ... It 
is plain that in the spirit of his agreement with 
Combe’s agent, he continued to lend Combe ohis 
' countenance. Happily Combe’s efforts failed, and 
the common lands remain unenclosed.”*^ 

'Ry; poet was exceedingly litigious and gr^^sping. 
There is re’ason to believe vthat he employed a kins- 
njan named Greene as his attorney, and that this 
individual "had -his permanent reMdency-. in Shak- 
spere’s house — New Place, Stratford. 

Mv. Sidney Lee states : ^ ^ 

“ Shakespearti inherited his father’s love of litigation, 
and stood rigorously by his rights in all his business 
^ “Life of Shakespeare,” p. '143. 
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Sl\akspef'e^ 

relations. In M^ch, 1600, he recovered in London a 
debt of from orte John^layton. In J uly/ 1 604, in 
the local Court at Stratford, he sued one, Philip Rogers, 
to whom he had su-ppliedy since^ the precedmg ^ar^y 
mall to the wilue of 19J. lod.y and had, on June 
25th, lent 2 s. iii cash. Rogers paid back 6.f.,and Shake- 
speare sought the balance of the accourft £i 15.;. lod. 
During 1608 atvd i6o9*he was at law with another 
fellow-townsman, Joh« AddSnbroke. On February 
1 5th, *609,* Shakespeare . . # obtained judgment 
from a jury rfgainot Addenbroke for the payment of 
fS and f 1 5 J. od. costs, but Addenbroke left the 
town, and the trilimph proved barren. * Shakespeare 
avenged himself by proceeding against one, Thomas 
Horneby, who had aded as the absconding debtor ’,3 
bait” 1 

The foregoing passage throws an interesting sidelight 
on "the poet’s” occupations. Apparently, he cem- 
bined •the lucrative professions of moneylender tn^ 
brewer of malt. There S nothing either disgraceful 
or*derogatory in these, but they ^re hard^ what oMc 
WQuld associate with the author of" Othello,” " Ham- 
let,”«afid “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The bard’» death v»as grievously n^n-spiritue^lle. 
“According to the testimony of John Ward, the 

^ “ Life of Shakespeare,” p. fo4. 

“ Kindness nobler ever than rcaenge ” !— Shakespeare. 
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vicar, Shakespeare entertained at Ne^iv Place his two 
friends, Michael Drayton gnd Beii Jonson, in this 
same ^ring of 1616, and ‘ had a merry meeting,’ 
bwt, * itt sterns, drank Joo hard, for Shakespeare died 
of a feavour there centra Aed.’ A popular l^cal 
legend, which was not recorded until 1762, credited 
Shakespeare with engaging at an earlier date in a 
prolonged and violent drinking boKt at Bidford, a 
neighbouring village.” 1 

Some Shakespearean commentators close’^theii^eyes to 
this unfortunate failing of the poet,''Othefs see nothing 
to deprecate : “ Shakespeare, the drunken savage ! 
Savage, yes, but the inhabitant of fhe virgin forest ; 
drunken indeed, 1f)Ut with the ideal. He is a giant, 
beneath ihe boughs of enormous trees, whc» holds a 
, great golden cup, and the light which he drinks is 
refleded in his eyes.” - • 

the foregoing epitome, no notice has been taken 
of ^hat the^cipher has to say upon the subje« 51 :. An 
extrad from the Bishop of Worcester’s report to 
C5ecil is her^ given': ^ 

“ I have sometimes seen him {^Shakipere^ m his youth 
caper it about with a light heart, halloing and s 9 rtgin^ 
by the hour,(^and in the raggellest apparel and almost 

[ “ Lifg of Shakespeare,” p. 144. 

^ “ Essay on Shakespeare,” Viftor Hugo. , 

“ A cogitation of the highest rapture” ! — Ben Jonson. 
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naked. A bold, forward, and most wulgar boy.” ^ 

“ But I must confes#,” says Bacon, “ there \vas some 
humour in the villain;, he hath a quick wit and a 
great belly ; and, indeed, I made use of him, si(nth ij|^e 
assistance of»my brother, as t^e original model from 
which we daaw the characters of Sir John FalstafFe 
and Sir To^-be.” 2 

It is not impossible that this statement may be as true as 
it is remarkable. It ft universally admitted by com-* 
mentalters, that in “ The Merrjr^Wives of Windsor ” 
Shakespeare* caricatured the enemy of his youthful 
poaching exploits, as Mr. Justice Shallow, who comes 
up to London* to obtain redress oT his wrongs. 
“ Such an incident,” says Mr. Lee,*‘* as the tradition 
reveals, ‘has left a distinCl impress on Shakespearean 
drama. Justice Shallow is, beyond difubt% a reminis- 
cence of the*owner of Charlecote.” ^ “Justice Shal- 
low, whose coat of arms is described as consisting of 
‘ luceS,’ is thereby openly identified with ^hakespekre’s 
early foe. Sir Thomas Lficy, of Charlecote.”^ 

If Mr. Justice^ Shallow be openly identified w<th 
Sir Thomas Lucy, it seems logical to infer that 
Sh^f^speare is to be identified with FalstafF, for it 
* is against* the fat khight that Shallqw brings his 
charges. • 

' ‘‘ The Cryptcigram, p. 812. “ p. 816. 

“ “ Life of Shakespeare,” p. 17.* * Ibid,, p. 85. 
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is<«s follows 


h Sir John Fglstaffherf ? 

j|%^, :8ir^ he id within ; and 1 wct^ld I could do a good liMlIce 
be|^een'S^ou.6 

He hath wronged me/Master Page. 

P»gt. Sir, he doth in some stftt confess it. 

Siaf, If it be confessed, it is not redressed : is nof^hat dO, Nlaabih^ 
Page t He hath wrong’d me ; indeed, he hath*; — ct a wofd, he 
hath t— helieve me ; — Robert Shallow, esquire, saith, he is 
cwronged. ' 

Page, Here comes Sir Joh|u 

Enter Sir John Falstaff, Bardolfh, Nym itad Pistpol.- 


PaL Now, Master Shallow, you’ll complain of me to the kihg ? 
SAaU Knight^ pu'^have beaten my men, killed^' my deer, and brake 
3 open my ledge. 

Pal, But not kissed your keeper’s daughter ! 

Sbtil, Tut, a pin, ^his shall be answered. 

fal, I will ansuverit straight: 1 have done all this. — That is now 

answered. 

Sbal. ^he Council shall know this.” 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Aft I., So. 1. , 

It will be seen from the 'portrait of Shaki|)dt% 
which is here re^^roduced, that the . idid 
figure are t&ose of a qoarse, fat individii^ void oif 
> intdleAuality and possessing an exceedingly sibdi^^ 
modth. It scarcely necessary to point oiitrtliiliir 

Droeshout engravingj^ wi^^^P 

painting, from which this- 
come to. light. ; 







, Ii 0 p 0 j|e^f lUdeoiis, are the only two portraits of the 
bw4 which are accej^ed as authentic.^ There are 
indications about the Stratford effigy w*hich lead us 
to suppose that it was modelled from a dfath^a)|^,' 
Th; sweet face, the well-shaped head, and the flowing 
hair, came into existence long after the poet’s decease, 
and are pui^ly imaginary. * 

In “ The Merry» Wives *of Windsor,” Ad III., sc. 3 , 
we find a iwOst singular and cTioic? epithet applied to * 
Falstafft— " This gross wat’ry pu>ft>ioN.” A pumpion 
is, presumably, a pumpkin, and we come across the 
same curious term used by Ben Jonson in his “ Prince’s 
Masque,” the sub-title of which is “ Timb Vindicated.” 
As we have shown, there is reasoft to believe that 
when Jewison entered Bacon’s service. Bacon toojt 
him also into his confidence. In the celebrated ode,^ 
addressed towthe Lord Chancellor on his sixteenth 
' birthday, Ben Jonson says : 

‘ “ Thou stand’s! as if some mastery thou dyfst. 

. . ^ • . 

’Tis a brave cause of joy, let it*be known 

’twere'a narrow gladness, kepf thine’own.” 

For«tKe quotation which follows I am indebted to 
fhe author «of an anonymous essay enti|ded ** Shal^e- 
speare-Bacon.” The “Prince’s Masque” was pro- 
's** Thw are the only certain* portrait8,”~PROF. Dowdbn, hhA 
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duced in 1623^ two years after Bacon’s impeachment 
and disgrace.^ 

“ now ! What ’s here ? . . . 

.... Tliat unftuous B^ounty is the Bosse of Belinsgate. 
Eares. Who feasts his muse with claret, wine anioysters. . . . 
Fame. The next ? * 

Eares. A quondam Justice, that of late ^ 

Hath bcene discarded out o’ the pack o* the peace? 

* Fame. What are this pave ? 

Eies. The ragged rascall^\ 

Fame. Yes. 

Eies. Mecrc rogues, you ’Id thinke them rogues, but they are 
friends. ^ , 

One is his printer in disguise, and kcepes 

* His presse in a hollow tree, where to conceale him 

He workes^by glow-worme light, the moone ’s too opw. 

The other zealoill ragge is the compositor 

* 'Who in an angle, where the ants inhabite 

(The emblems of his labours) will sit curl’d 

WheSe dayes and nights, and workc his eyes out for him, 

^osP. Strange arguments of love ! There is a schoolemaster 
Is turning all his workes too into\-.atme — 

H*') pure Satyricke Lathie. 

Nose. . . . Fame, you’ll find you ’ave wronged him.* 

Fame. What a confederacie of Folly is here ! 

• y • • • ^ 

Fame. I envie not the Apotheosis^ 

y ’ Fwill prove but deifying of a Pompion.^^ 

The “ quondam justice ”... “ of late discarded,” 
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seems to be a distinft reference to Bacon’s dismissal 

from the Lord Chandfellcy ship. The allusion to his 
printer in disguise, wonking by glow-worm^light, 
probably confirms the suspicion that the camminglMjg 
of two fonts* of type, upon w^ich the biliteral cipher 
depends, must have necessitated one or more printers 
or compositors* being in Bacon’s confidence and em- 
ployment, or, at-any rate, under his control. Turning 
his “ workes into Latlne ” may r^fer to the fad that * 
Ben Jdnson Vas empfoyed to nWlate from English 
into Latin, 'Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning.” 
“ 'Twill prove but deifying of a Pompionf seems 
nothing less than a prophecy of what has adually 
taken place. 

In the preceding sketch I have endeavoured to pro- 
duce evidence, not that Bacon was the author of the, 
so-called Shakespeare plays^— of this so many volumes 
are already in existence that they threaten to glut the 
world— but to show that there are rea^ns for*be- 
lieving that the stage player Shakspere was not only 
ittCapable of w^ting them, yet on the, other haftd 
was “T*Jnan with sufficient ingenuity for imposi- 
tion“’*2 It may be thought that of malice prepense 
prominence has been^ deliberately givin to all the 
sordid and* unwholesome fads and traditions of^his 

* See Appendix “ B.’^ 

* See “ Confessio Fraternitatis ante^ p. 22. 
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career, and the remainder suppressed, but* so far as 
I am awai*e, there is not a lovAble or an honourable 
adion^ recorded to his credit. It is not by any means 
clfAr tfiat <Chettles’ oft-quoted “apology” was in- 
tended to apply to Shakespeare, and theo eulogies^ in 
the first Folio can scarcely be regarded as independent 
and reliable testimony. Heminge and Condell’s 
preface leads off with a deliberat'" misstatement. 
‘Leonard Digges’ cqntrioution' to the same volume 
is grotesquely funny^ in its inaccuracy, ' and .10 one 
accepts it seriously. Ben Jonson’s testimony has 
already been discussed and reasons given for putting 
it aside. Mr. Sidney Lee remarks that the hetero- 
' dox and fantastic' Baconians question the accuracy of 
the well-established fads of Shakspere’s career, but 
^r. Lee is, mistaken. The Baconians are only too 
much indebted to him and to his friends for producing 
such< damning evidence. They sigh for more. 

Thi fads wljich I have outlined compelled Coleridge 
to exclaim : “ What ! are We to have miracles in 
spbrt ? or I speak reverently, does God choose idiots by 
whom to convey Truth to man ? ” Let us thinJc 
< for one moment of the uncleanliness, the “ obscure 
profanity ” of Shakspere’s career ; let us recall to our* 
memory the winnowed purity of Imogen, Miranda, 
vCoMelia^ Juliet, Hero, and^ the long line of Shake- 
speare’s gentle women, and courtly men, and ask 
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ourselves whether it be logical or conceivalJje to sup-* 
pose that such creatjpns sprang from the, brain of 
so ignoble a being as his admirers admit the play- 
adlor to have been. It i*s disingenuous to glo:?* over 
the fads and eupheuistically ^scribe debauchery aUd 
drifnken frolics as “ merry • meetings and it is 

merely silly* to dress a scarecrow ^eity in royal 
robes, and %cold us if we refuse to worship. “ The 
apotheosis of Error is the greatest Evil of all, and^ 
when Folly js worshipped, it is^lis it were a plague 
spot upon th^ understanding.” ‘ Since the morning 
stars sang together the world has never heard such 
music as Shakespeare sang : 

‘‘ Everything that heard him^play, 

E’en the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay !|y.” 

On the other»hand, public opinion asks us to believe 
that this Divine stream of song, history and p4»ilo- 
sophy* sprang from so exceedingly nasty and beastly 
a source. Truth to tellf for three hundred years the 
w«rld of Poesy and Dramatic Art has been obsesstd 
by all tnl^uth hallucination. Will’ not the spell be 
one Kky raised, or are we to see Titanj^, year after 
year, continuing to l&ndle so gross »an ass, 5nd 
crowning h«r vulgar joy with flowers and garlands ? 

• “ Nov. Org.” Bk. I., Ixv. 
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“ The charm dissolves apace, and as the Morning 
steals upon the Night, melting, the darkness, so their 
rising senses begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
manft-c their clearer reason.” ^ 

Terhaps one “ farre wffe golden morning ” Titania 
will awake from her dreaming, and realize that^ for 
upwards of three centuries she has doated on a 
clown. 

j 

* “Th,'^ Tempest,” /ift V., Sc. i. 
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CHAPTE^l VI 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

“ 0 good Hor'atio, what a wounded name 

Things standing thus'unknown, s^ll live behind me.” 

llmlet. 

“When my very soule doth lie, as the soules of men shall, before 
our Father’s judgement seatc, expos’d to the cics of men and 
angels, I shall rece)*ve all men’s praise, instced df a whole nation’s 
or manic nations’ contumely .” — Biliteral (Mpker, p. 358. 

T flE words Emerson wrote of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg may with equal truth be* applied to 
Francis Bacon : “ A colossal soul, he lies vast 
abroad on his times uncomprehended by them.”^ 
“Sir Francis Bacon and his Secret Society” Mrs. 
Henry Pott has presented in parallel cokimns tj;ie 
cfiatjiet^^gally opposite conclusions to which Bacon’s 
various biographers have arrived, upon almost every 
.inciSent and faft of hiycareer. The resllt is remark- 
able, and* leaves us hopelessly bewildered. With 
Bacon’s contemporaries, there was no such cryiflidt of 
opinion. To them he wL : “ A man most sweet iij 
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his conversation and ways; an enemy to no man.^ A 
friend unalterable to his friends.” ^ John Aubrey 
writes : “ Alt who were go^)d and great, loved and 
honoiSred him.” 

ti^rly Ben Jonson always so ready with his 
scathing contempt — is gentle towards Bacon ; “ My 
conceit of his person was never increased’ towards him 
by his place or honours ; but I have and do rever- 
■ ence him for the greatness that was only proper to 
himself, in that he\eemed to me ever, by his work, 
one of the greatest men, and most worthy of admira- 
tion, that had been in many ages. In his adversity I 
ever prayed God would give him strength, for great- 
ness he could not want. Neither could I condole in 
a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident 
could do harm to virtue, but rather help to maka it 
' manifest.” It is curious that most men conceive 
Bacpn as a dry-as-dust philosopher. It is but rarely 
thrt we pidure him to ourselves as the brilliant 
young wit uf the Elizabethan court. That he re- 
mained to the end cf his days an incorrigible humorist 
is abundantly evident. “ His speech, whei* he 'jould 
pass by a j'sty was nobly censorious. The fear*of 
ev^iry man t lat heard him w as lest he should make 
an end.” ^ 

Dr. Rawley, Bacon’s chaplain, s.iys : “ I have been 

\ ] Sir Tobie Matthew. * Ibid. * Ben Jonson. 
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induced to think that if evef there were af beam of 
knowledge derived frQjn God upon any man in these 
modern times, it was upton him.” His apothecary, 
Peter Boener, records him as ; “ A memorabfe ex- 
ample of all virtues, kindi^ss, peaceableness a?!d 
pattence.” * 

Sir Tobie Mhtthew, his lifelong friend„writes : “ And 
truly I have kriown a^reat number whom I much 
valew, many whom I gdmircf but none who hath so« 
astonisjjt m^ and, as ^\t were, ro^isht my sences, to 
see so many #ind so great parts, which in other men 
were wont to be incompatible, united, and that in an 
eminent degree •in one sole person. • I know not 
whether this truth will find easy Jbelief. . . . The 
matter I report is so well understood in jEngland, 
that every man knows and acknowledges as much, 
nay hath binjan eye and eare witness whereof, nor if 
I should expatiate upon this subjedl, should I be Jield 
a flattgrer, but rather a suffragan to truth.” ^ • 
Sir Tobie Matthew elsewhere describes his friend as 
possessed “ of incomparable abilities of mind, of^a 
shaup catclTing apprehension, large ^nd fruitful 
memtjry, plentiful and sprouting inventi^, deep and 
‘Solid judgment . . . rare in kno\||ledge of* so 
many kinds, endued with the facility and felicity of 
expressing it, all-in so^ elegant, so significant, .so 
abundant, and yet so choice and ravishing a way^ of^ 
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words, of metaphors, and allusions, as perhaps the 
world hath not seen since it was^a world." 

If Bacon weie the truckling, cowardly time-server, 
that some of his biographers would have us believe, 
it* IS strange that he ^^as so beloved by those who 
were best qualified to judge his charafter. • 

Mrs. Pott states that : “ Amongst the many proofs 
of the intense admiration and afFedlion, esteem and 
/reverence, which Francis.Bacon inspired in those who 
were personally intieiate withxhim, none are more 
satifaftory than those contained in the. voluminous, 
but still unpublished, correspondence of Anthony 
Bacon, in the Jibrary at Lambeth Palace. 

“ Here we find him spoken of as * Monsieur le Doux ’ 
and ‘ Signor Dolce ’ ; his extreme kindness, sweet- 
ness of disposition and heavenly-mindedness, being 
continual subjeds of comment. His followers and 
disciples vow fidelity to him from simple love of him 
a«d; his cause ; they are willing to go througjb the 
greatest periis and sufferings, as indeed we find them 
doing, in order to a*d in the objedls and plans whic.h 
are most d6ar to. him — the propagation of Christian 
truth, and of a wide-spread and liberal educatiop.” ^ 

It is sometim^fS difficult to assign a date to many of» 
the deciphered passages. Until further information 
be dforthcoming, one can only dc) so approximately. 

( , ‘ “Francis Bacon and his Secret Society,” p. 8o. 
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The episode which follows, apparently occurred be- 
fore Bacon was banished to France, and* during the* 
period when he was ^ a hopeful, sensitive, bashful, 
amiable boy, glowing with noble aspirations.’^* 

** My mother learn’d that 1 wrote ‘ Hamlet, Prince 
o*f Denmark,’ and then I was lost. My father found 
I had colI^6ted (whiles I was busy m th’ administra- 
tion of faw) gcenes in stage plays and masks, and 
that I, in disguise, *had tfain’d the brethren.* My 
nobl^ father one ni^ht pried through the crevice of 
the garret »wall where we rehears’d our play, and 
laughed so heartily that both his eyes were rainie. 
Then he, looking near, saw who did instruct each 
scholar for his part. Two nights together did h» 
hear ipe deliver instrud;ions to Marcelhjs and Bar- 
liardo on their watch ; and in the tiead waste and 
middle of ^le night, my father saw a figure arm’d af 
all points, exaftly cap-a-pie, appear and with solemn 
mar 4 :h go slow and stately before them — my gh«st, 
alas ! My father, witjj^ an attent ear flid for awhile 
^season his baleful discontent, till I did tc>^he ge»tle- . 
^iwendgnKe tongue; then he presently, aft inspir’d with 
raggj doth run about t’ my door and intercepts me„ 
curses me awhile, caiis me a most unriktural foot, and 
roundly 'ptters to. me his complaint. 

‘ For heaven’s^ove, l^ave you divorced yt)ur wit%.^ 

‘ Spedding. 
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I pray’you, if you’ve hitherto conceal’d this play, let 
“^it be tr^le'ln your silence still.’ r. . 

“ My father leaves me, and, stirred with rage, goes 
to ti^e Queer) my mother, and tells her I played with 
the idle company, and th^'* I ’came th’ philosopher to 
fool my friends. 

“ ‘ I do assure your Majesty,’ said he, ‘ I saw him 
yesternight in a most murd’rous play ♦•ake part, and 
I ‘beseech your royal Majesty to let him have all th’ 
rigour of the law, b^iause this 'same boy’s fr'l of 
burning zeal to mend the time, and do o\ir country 
good. I would that Jove esteemed him too good for 
earth, and would raise him to higher pomp than this. 
And, madam, pleast you, he spake against duty and 
obedience due to you.’ 

“ Having by this speech been moved to’t, her grace" 
sent to warn me unto her presence, and I rame at the 
height 'of her anger. . . . 

“ Mel* scorn burst forth and she upbraided me. • 

‘ You personate our person, dp you, among the city 
wits, and a^t your mother’s death V . . . 

“ ‘ Your highness, i do not understand thee.’ 

“ ‘ You lie, sir.'-ah !’ 

“ ‘ I salute yoi£' grace, I lie not.^^ I would your high- 
ness would teach me what I have done.’ . . . 

“r* Upon*the witness of your father, Siy Lord Leices- 
te*, you, my son, were seen the night* last gone by. 
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among the worst company in the kingdcJm, attempt- 
ing to make them tustruments to plague . . 

“ ‘ Sweet mother, tell *me some reason why ^ou take 
offence without cause. I do beseech yoy, the envious 
tongue of slander believe lot, or, if I be accused on 
true report, bear with my weakness. . . . From .way- 
ward sicl^nftss, oft’^y health and strength is in a 
ticklish and cyisettlea state, easy t’ receive distempers 
and mutations. ^Xherefere, your Majesty^ why 
shoi#ld I work thuj to impor' to others sour woe, as 
if woe encligh had not followed me I am your 

son — I have not wings, I am a creeping thing — but 
yet my thoughts do find me out ; prophet-like they 
speak to me, and champion me<o the utterance. J 
will cjreat strange Tragedies for mine efernal jewel, 
* and th’ stately Thebe, who amongst hej* nymphs *doth 
overshine j:he gallantest dames of Rome, shall makfe 
the glistering of the noblest poets stale ; and I shall 
make the seeds of kings to bandy with renovmed 
Warwick, who spakj aloud: — . . . ?\ye, I hope to 
• frame the noble sister of Pilblicola, tlie mocii of, 
» RoTlie,'» chaste as the icicle, that, tandied by the frost 
fr<Mn purest snow, hangs on Dian/s temple, . 

I will, ^though hell itself shall gape, climb to the 
^ heavenly streetsi where the gods feed the sacrificial 
fire, whose sni^e, like incense, doth peffume 
sky; and, if*l live, I will indeed make you oijtst^ip 
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the ge!heral curse of death, and live i’ th’ minds, 
^Voices \iA hearts of all posterity ; I do beseech you, 
make n^t my device a whip to -beat me with.’ 

“ Queen, sat mute and dumb, whilst I did tell 
this short tale, and unto fpr did give my hope. ^ 

‘ Fool, I have heard this mangled tale. Hamlet’s 
a prince out of thy star, and thtw art not wi^ll-skill’d 
enough to prate of little Ned Plantagemet, Clarence, 
Rivers, Vaughan, H^tings and lothers. And hadst 
thou power, my son, it is not fit {that thou shou.ldst 
point me forth, if ’t be so, as I fear thou nast; thou 
playedst most foully to show the death o’ th’ Danish 
King and Hamlet to my enemies (they murdered 
their king in the hbaviness of sleep), and th’ violent 
harm, that the chiefest princes of Rome did put upon 
their emperors,, 1 doubt not shall be put on me.’ 

* No, no, madam; God forbid ! Thatawill never 
be; do' not fear.’ 

“ ‘ Why, how wilt thou, I pray thee, who art so weak 
of courage, ,|nd in judgment, hoid mine enemies that, 

' malcontent, do take offence at me What likelihood, 
when thou dost fill their ears with such dissCritYdus 
rumours ? . . . rhou must not — tHou shalt not, tkou 
traitor — spend thy days in silly hazard of our safety 
and our greatness. Are we a pidUire for all the 
beusts*^ of this commonwealth to Iqjpk upon ? . . ■s- 
Therefore cease, forbear thy intent ! • 'ITo tell r by, 
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people of the factious times, when the^HoiIse ofian- 
caster did fight the House of York, would giv^Cb our 
proud adversaries in Ireland strong bent to fight. And 
if thou put into their minds Margaret’s battles* War- 
wick, Rivgrs, Henry, Edwlrd and Clarence, t??ey, 
conceiving little of our deeds, will look upon ug as 
Brutus diff on Cassani . . . , 

“ ‘ Madam, I i^ever mought to speak again. I’m 
husht at your wise words ! ’• . . . 

‘“Nqw thut thou ^peakest biy, like a good child 
and a true gentleman. I’ll ope my arms thus wide. 

. . . Hie to thy chamber, find thy toys ; I’ll remain 
here. Prithee»go.’ . 

“ ‘ My mother dost pardon me,’ I muse, ... I, 
looked»upon my griefs as banished and ended, so as 
a personal favour to my mother, I bibught my cafuse 
of sorrow ^he first copy of Hamlet) to the palact.* 
When I brought to her the best of my matt^, she, 
ere my hand had settled down, in passion did 5pa«; it 
from my bosom, and, ^without even reidin^it, tore it 
•in twain, and, sans remorse, put it into tjji^fire. ., . . 

•in tnost pitiful condition . .*. r«?urn unto my 
chamber. . . . Never was one so cur/d as I. And^ 
now, when the sun di/th settle in the West, I den my 
ugly hide and discontented sit, a miserable man. 

. . . Then pra^l unto, God to let some planet stril^e 

me down, tKA I may slumber in eternal sleep, where 
' * 21*5 
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stem ungentle ^ands strike not the mild and gentle. 

. , .'^hen she chid me and bade me to be still, my 
mind^was fill’d with rancor,, So I have made an 
audience of the world, and, through these plays, 
speak to the multitudesi;’' ^ c ^ 

There is in existence a pidure of him at the age of 
eighteen, around which the printer has written the 
thought : “ If it were possible to ihave a canvas 
worthy, I had rather paint his mnd!' 

In 1577 his cousin XCecil, havirig worked uptn the 
fears of Elizabeth, Bacon is hurried oir to France. 
** Th’ Queene by her (power) royall, and her rights 
maternal!, readily overrul’d all our several objedtions. 
No teares on pat-t o’ my dear foster-mother, nor 
entreaties, jo’ that o’ grave Sir N. Bacon, avail’d, while 
I, as soone as 'my first protest had been waived, oc- 
cupied my fantasy, houre after houre,v»pidturing to 
myselfe th’ life in forraine lands. 

‘‘•Th’ fame of th’ gay French Court had come to me 
even then, and it was flatteriog to th’ youthfull and 
m«st natuKll love o’ th’ affaires taking us from my 
native land, inasmuch as th’ secret commission! hhd 
been entrusted to me, which required much otrue 
wisdome for ‘Safer, speedier oondud): than ’twould 
have, if left to th’ common courseuo’ businesse. Soe 
^ith much interessed, thcugh ^metimes appre- 

' “ Word Cipher,” p. 667. 
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hcnsive minde, I made myselfe ready lo accom^nie 
Sir Amyias to that surihj^ land o’ th’ South, *1 i^n’d 
soe supremely to love, that afterwards I would Jiave 
left England and every hope o’ advancen^nt to 
main my wl¥)le life there. Njpr yet could this be due 
to th’ delights of th’ country, by itselfe, for love'o’ 
sweete M^^uerite, thSj3eautifull young sister o’ th’ 
king (married topgallant Henri th’ King o’ Navarre) 
did make it Eden to*»my in*noce9t heart, and eVen* 
when Irlearif’d her pprfidie,nove did keepe her like 
th’ angels in ?ny thoughts half o’ th’ time — as to th’ 
other half, she was devilish, and I myselfe was plung’d 
into hell. This'lasted duri’g many y5ares, and, not 
untill four decades or eight lustres* o’ life were out- 
liv’d, did I take any other to my sore hear». Then 
I married the woman who hath put Marguerite from^ 
my memorie-*-rather, I should say, hath banisht her 
portrait to th’ walles of memorie, onely, where ittioth 
hang ^n th’ pure, undimmed beauty of those e^rlf 
dayes — while her most ^velie presence fiothjpossesse 
this entire man^^ion, of heart and T^raine.”,^,^ 

TJiTs Ibvt^of his for Marguerite of Navar^® runs like 
a goJcfen thread througl>out the narrative : 

% 

^ “ Biliteral ^Cipher,’* 336-337. 

John of Austrij has left on record his estimate of^her^ 
seduftive charms sentence : “Although the beauty of this 

queen be mor^ divine thai^human, \t is better calculated to tuini 
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“ My love for Marguerite was the spirit which saved 
my's^l from hatred and fro’ *vilde passio’s.” ^ 

“ A V wonderful pow’r to create Heav’n upon earth 
i’ th?t lov’d eye . . . Thorow love I dreamed 
out these . . . plays, l;,ird up — as we have seen warp 
itf some handloome, so as to be made a beautious 
color’d webb with words h^irgueritc It^th soe ofte 
like to a busy hand, shotdailie into & fayre-hued web, 

‘ and made a riche^ hued dameSik, vastlie more dear ; 
and should life bewwraie (an) pteriourfroonD in my 
calme but aching brest on everie hand shal her work 
be scene.” ^ 

The playoff Romeo and Juliet” niasks Bacon’s own 
love story, and from this play much of the history of 
his life HI France is to be reconstructed bytmeans of 
^ the Word, (Cipher. By means of the “ Biliteral ” 
Cipher, Mrs. Gallup produces the follawing from the 
typft of an undated edition : 

Since th’ former issue of this play, very scldome 
’’^ard 4.without most stornwe weeping — you’ poets 
dbmmonet, plaudite — we have al but determin’d on 
folowing he fortunes of thes ill-fated IdVefa 'Dy a 
path les thrny. ^ 

“ *rheir lifetvas too briefe — its rose of pleasure had 

w 

an(l damn mcnthan to save them.” — Wi H. Johnson, The Kh^s 
Henchman^ p. 6 1 \ < < 

' ‘^Bilitcral Cip.er,” p. I7,f. ^ UJJ.y p. 13. 
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but partlie drunk the sweete dewe o’ early deligHt, 
and evrie hour had begtin to ope unto sweeffe 
tender leaflets in whose fnagrance was assurance #of 
untold joies that th’ immortalls know. Y<at ’tis a^ 
kinde^ fate which joyn’d them ' together in life and 
in death. 

“ It was a sadder fate h^sfel our youthfull love, my 
Marguerite, yet written out in the plays it scarce 
would bee named our tr»gedie,*sinc^ neither yeelded 
up life. #But the joy of life ebb’d from our hearts 
with our parting, and it never came againe into this 
bosome in full flood-tide. O we were Fortune’s 
foole too long, swdfete one, and arte is lotTg. 

This stage-play in part will tell our "brief love tale, 
a part is in* the play previously nam’d or meation’d ^ 
as having therein one pretty scene, a 6 led t))i the two. 

So rare (and naost briefe) th’ hard-won happinesse, 

•it afforded us great content to re-live in th’ play 111 I 
that as mist in summer morni’g did roule away, ft 
hath place in th’ dramas cp’taining a scene and tl^eame 
of <his nature, smce our fond love interp^ted th’ • 
harts*o’*t)thfcrs, and in this joy, th’ joy* of Maven was 
faintlia guess’d. ^ 

“ t'arre, from angelique»tho’ man his nature, if his 
lot^bee as cleare or fs fine as our love for a lovely 
woman (sweet as ^'rose and as thorny, it rnighft 
chance) it sweet’netn alLth’ e’closure of his brest, ofi: < 
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changemg a waste into lovefy gardens, which th’ 
anils' would fayne seeke. ®That it soe uplifts our 
life, who would ere question ? Not he, our friend 
and gopd adviser, knowne to all decyph’ring any o’ 
these hidd’n epistles^ Sir Amyas Paule/:. 

It is sometimes said, ‘ No man can at once be wise 
and love,’ and yet it woulcLibe wel to ^observe many' 
will bee wiser after a lesson such as we long agoo 
conn’d. . «v 

“ There was noe ease to our suffri’g hea’t til our 
yeares of life were eight lustres. ’The faire face 
liveth ever in dreames, but in inner pleasances onely 
doth th’ sunnie vision come. This wil make clearlie 
scene why i’ th’ part a man doth play heerein and 
wherere man’s love is evident, strength hath re- 
main’d unto the end, — th’ wanto’ Paris recov ring 
by his latter venture much previouslie lost.”^ j 

Gn his return from France in 1579, Bacon passed*^ 
through a dark and troublous period. On ahe death 
of Sh Nicholas Bacon, his reputed father, he founc 
himsditjeft without any provision — a significant* fa<5t 
in the light 'of recent discoveries. Iti ill-health, 
negledled and ignored by Elizabeth, thwarted by his 
powerful kinsmen, the Cecils, and dogged by credi- 
tors, Bacon was compelled to fill back upon the law 
h'is only means of livelihood. ■ In his letters written 
^ “ Biliteral Ciphc pp. 79, 80. 


during this period, he describes fiimself as, “ poor and 
sick, working for bread.^’ He writes to his* ipde 
Burleigh that the har willtprove his hier ; he is ^o 
desperate that he cares not whether God ftr Her^ 
Majesty calls Jiim, and threateis that unless some- 
thing \)e done for his advancement he will be com-, 
-pelled to “ t^r^ sorry bocljimaker.” On one occasion 
he was arrested fcvr debt,^ to be bailed out by his 
beloved brother Antony*»-“ Afltoni^ my comforte.* 
The twoicharaAers of Antonio in “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” ancf Antonio in “ Twefth Night,” are 
probably due to this incident. 

It has already been suggested that certain of the 
Sonnets are, in all probability, autobiographical. 

Here is another : 

• 

*‘When in disgrace with fortune and men's eycf, 

I all alone bc'recp my outcast state 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 

And Jook upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like hi]|l with frieryds possessed^ 

^Desiring this maji's art and that man's scoj^e, 

^’fitlf whSt I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yejjgn these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, agef then my state, 

— 

^ “J>€an get no*remedy against this consumption of the ^ursc. 
Borrowing only lingers rnd lingth’s it out, but the disease is in- 
curable.”— iy\ ft. lU, Aa I., Sc. ii. 
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« Lilc^ to the lark at break of day arising 

»*c Frqm sullen earth, sings hyi^s at Heaven’s gate.” 

, ' Sonnet XXIX. 

Lady ^\nne Bacon seems to have grown anxious 
about her foster son^-for in 1592 we find her writing 
to Antony: “I verily think your brother’s weak 
stomach to digest hath beep much caused and con- 
firmed by untimely going to bed and then musing 
'• nescio quid' when he sbr'uld sleep,” Curiously 
enough, Sonnets XXVII. and XXVIII. seem to be 
a diredt answer to this letter : 

‘‘Weary with toil, 1 haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body’s work’s expired. 

For th^n my thoughts from far where I abide, 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open \.ide.” 

Sonnet XXV IL 


“ How can I then return in happy plight, 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ? 

jk 

W^icn day’s oppression is not cased by night, 
BuL^ay b) night and night by day oppress’d ? 
An^each, though enemies to cither’s reign, 

Do in consent shake han'ds to torture me.” 

" Sonnet XXVIII. 


Don.ielly’s Mathematical Cipher informs us ^hat 
during this period Bacon relieved' himself of some of 
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his financial difficultres by shading the profit^ derived 
from his plays, his serv^it, Harry Percy, negop^«!Tng 
the transaftions. ShakslJjere’s impersonations v^ere, 
at the time, very popular with the multitude : 

“To see him caper with his g^at round belly . . . 
dra^s together to the playhouse yards such great 
musters of people, far heyond my hop^ and expefta- 
tion, that'^ney pook in at least twenty thousand 
marks. ... It supplies my present needs for some 
little tiipe.” 

It seems not unlikely that, in order to meet pressing 
demands, Bacon dashed off many a worthless play, 
designed merely *to catch the popular fancy and to 
bring in money. He was not always in the happy 
position of being able to consign his work^ to an 
a(5k)r “ accompanied with gold.” 

It is clear that Elizabeth’s fears that the players * 
would prove “instruments to plague us” weremot 
unfoui^ed. There is conclusive evidence that *he* 
play, “ Richard II.,” was used for politiAl purposes 
by the followers of the Earl of Essex. 1VI^‘. Isidnep 
Leee,st;?tes*: “The friends of the rebel lea?^rs sought 
the dramatist’s countenance. They paid 40J. to 
Augustine Phillips, a clpse friend of Shakespeare afld 
a leadmg nlember o^ his company, to induce him to 
re<fve at the Globe Theatre “ Richard II.” (beyond 

*• l^Cryatogram,” p. 819. 
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douht Shakespeare’s pldy), in the hope that its scene 
of fh^kvlling of a King migfet encourage a popular 
outl^reak.” ' 

The play was duly put upon the stage, and produced 
exadly the sensation fhat was intended by the con- 
spirators. Cecil sent a shorthand writer to the theitre, 
and then repo?;ts to Queen Elizabeth as ^llows : 

“ But when poor King Richard fell a corpse at Pomfret 
' under uncounted blows^ they ,^ake the most fearful 
noise. Again and again it broke forth it seamed as 
if they would never stop. « 

“ The play shows the vidlory of rebels o’er an anointed 
tyrant ; and by this pipe he hath blown the flame of 
rebellion almost jnto open war. 

“ These well known plays have even made the most 
holy matters'^of religion, which all good men hold- in 
' sincere respeft, subjedls for laughter, their aim being, 
it i? supposed, to thus poison the mind of the still 
idis»:ordant wavering multitude. They mean, in this 
covert way lo make a rising, and flood this fair land 
with iJloci^.” 2 ■ ' 

V ■ 

^ ‘‘Life of Snakcspeare,” p. 86. 

^ Crypt./’ p. 707. One of Dorflielly’s intelligent critics quotes 
the latter portion of this passage, apart from its conjtext^ smd then 
ejaculates : “ Fancy the grave and decorous Francis 
sta’ling***that the objeft of these plays is to flood this fair lancl 
wi;:h blood! If this be his hero, I^r. EK'rfhfelly is welcome to 
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Referetice has previously been made to th?* fa^ ,that 
Cecil suspeded his cousin Francis of be'mg tjie author 
of this production, and *hat, in order t® conm-m his 
suspicions, he consulted the Bishop of Worcester. In 
the following passage Cecil is peaking to tFe Queer?: 

F sent a ‘'short time since, your Majesty, for my 
Lord Sir Tohn, the^noble and learned Bishop of 
Worcesteii 1 good, sincere, and holy man, and had a 
talk with him, and ‘I gave him the scroll. X ventured* 
to tell him my suspicion that Master Shak’stspur is 
not himself capable enough, and hath not knowledge 
enough, to have writ the much-admired plays that we 
all rate so high, and which are supposed to be his, and 
which, ever since the death of More-low, have been 
put forth in his name. And that it is rumoured that 
eyeryone of them was prepared undej>his name by 
some gentleman. His lordship advised fhat the besf 
thing we can*do is to make him a prisoner, aq^, as 
soon as he is apprehended, bind him with iron ,^n4, 
bring him before the Council, and it i« more than 
likely the knave would^speak the truth and tell whp 
wrjt ^it. ^But 'In the event that he lie^<,'*about the 
niatter, your grace should have his limbs put to the 
questfon, and force him 'to confess the truth.”! 

* . r " 

him.” This,criticism, .n pamphlet form, has run through several 
^®Juions, and was warmly applauded by the Press. 

* “ Cryptogram, ’Vjf). ^*69. 
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Cecil furlfner jgoes on to tell the Queen that Shake- 
speare is„“ A poor, dull, ill-spLiritej;!, greedy creature, 
and but a veil for someone else who^had blown up the 
flame of rebellion almost into war against your Grace 
zs a royaf tyrant.” ^ ,} 

“ jVIany rumours are on the tongues of men, thatmiy 
cousin hath prepared not only tb.e Contention between 
York and Lancaster, and King John, zld this play, 
‘•■but other plays which a-e put forth at first under the 
name of More-low, and now go abroad as prepared 
by Shak’st-spurre.” ^ , *' 

We gather that Elizabeth san<5tioned Bacon’s arrest, 
as we find H,arry Percy — the servant previously re- 
ferred to — repoj:ting to his master that : “ Your 
cousin hath even sent out his posts to bring you in. 
The ‘ Fortun.'e ’ and the ‘ Curtain ’ are both now full 
of his troops. . . . The times are wild.” ^ 

“ Oy hearing this heavy news,” says Bacon, “ I was 
X)’eijwhelmed with a flood of fears and shame. I saw 
plainly all the perils of my situation. I knew very 
\vell thfht if Shak’stspur was i pprehended, he will be 
as clay, orS'-ather tallow, in the handis of that crafty 
fox my cousin Seasill. It was ten to one the whorson 
knave will tell in self-deffence and for his owm 
security.” 

'■* ‘‘Cryptogram,” p. 722. 

=> Ibid., p. 685. 
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In that event ; 

“All my hopes of fising to high office ^n the 
Commonwealth, were blasted, 1 am nof an imp'^dent 
man that will face out a disgrace with arj impudent 
cheek, sauciness and boldness. ». . . It would humble 
TCi'f father's proud and most honourable name in the 
dust, and senc^ his w^ow with a broken heart to the 
grave, to tmnk.that I should make a mock of the 
Christian religion.” 1 ,, 

This i^fereijce to making a mock of the Christian 
religion, is p;*esumabiy an allusion to “ Measure for 
Measure,” certain passages in which would undoubt- 
edly have shocked his puritan foster-mother, Lady 
Anne Bacon, Her dislike for drama and wicked 
play-adiyg was so pronounced that we find hej- writing 
t© her son Antony, and urging him tTo^remove his 
lodgings from the close and ungodly proximity of the 
Bull Inn, occasionally used as a theatre; and, on 
anothgr occasion, when the two brothers werft aP 
Gray’s Inn together and planning one of dfiose i^asques 
fpr which the Inn waft famous* she b^j. her sods 
“ hifetf to^num* nor mask, nor sinfully rtyel.” 

It seems exceedingly probable that Bacon’s fears were 
tealized : that Shakespeare was apprehended, and tiiat 
the Bishop’s simple/ methods of extrading the truth 
ww’e tried, and proved successful. Whatever *the* 

• * 1^41 Cr^fptogram,” p. 850, 
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means may have been,'' it unquestionably came out 

thaf" Bacon was the author o^ “Richard II.,” as we 
find^iim in a' letter to the Qfueen endeavouring to be 
excused from, as counsel for the prosecution, bringing 
up this play as evidence against Essex, on the ground 
thgt “ I, having been wronged by bruits before; this 
would expose ,me to them nv^-re, and it would be 
said I gave in evidence mine own tails*' * These 
‘J.vords cau scarcely be icgarded otherwise than as a 
public admission by Bacon that “ Richard II.” was 
his “own tale.” 

The dramatic profession seems to have suffered 
several severe, shocks during the year 1597. The 
playwright, Nash, so angered the Queen by bringing 
political^ matters on to the stage in his Isle of 
Dogs,” that s'he gave orders to tear down and destrc^y 
every theatre in London. Nash himself was thrown 
into, prison, and the following memorandum in the 
,regwters of the Privy Council is in reference to the 
subje< 5 t : “ 

‘JtUppbn information given «s of a lewd plaie that 
was plaiediV. one of the plaie howseS on the Ban.'tke 
side, contayninge very seditious and sclaunderous 
matter, wee caused some of tfie players to be appre- 
hended and comytted to pryson, whereof one of them 

' ' Quoted in Holmes, “ The Authorship of Shakespeare,” pp. 
.» 55 - 257 - 
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was not only an ador, but a maker of parte o^ the 
said plaie {dated Greenwich ^ 15M August^ 1*5^7).” * 
Mr. Sidney Lee thinks that it was probably in'i 596 
that Shakespeare left Londori'and retired t6 Stratftird. 
ln.any cast* we know positively that in May, 1 597, 
he purchased New ^lace ; so that it seems not im- 
possible '^i!i|t* the reason why he suddenly quitted 
London was to escape the sprm which wa^ impen^ 
ing, and which — as*Ve have "leen — overtook his 
unforAnate*ffllow-ador Nash. 

Bacon feared that, were his authorship discovered, he 
would be “ hanged like a dog for the play of ‘ King 
Richard the Second,’ ” - but his forebodings were 
evidently groundless. Donnelly sfated that he had 
forked * out much more informatio;i u|)on this 
topic. It is to be hoped that his executors will . 
publish it. • 

That eminent scholar, Richard Grant White, s^tates 
that Shakespeare’s ** frequent use of La^in derivatives 
in their radical sense shows a ^mewhat thcnjghtful 
Ind obse^vant-study of that language.” • Shakespeare 
did far more than use Latin derivatives in their 


>radh:&l sense. He wrenched words and expressions 
from* foreign tongues, and implanted them in our 


,ownr in a Way that has never been done by anjr writer 

* ' * • 

* Quotetiii^ “ Tly Great Cryptogram,” p. 6*8. 

* “Cryptogram,’ p. 853. % 



before or sincet The list of ** woodnotes ” on p. 1 84 
contains t'J^pical examples of Shakespeare’s word coin- 
ing. It is said that a common English labourer uses 
befveen th*ee and five hundred words. Milton uses 
seven thousand, Shakespeare no less than twenty-one 
thousand — or three times the number used by the 
poet who, according to Ma(faulay, the 

idiomatic powers of the English tongue to their 
lughest perfedion, ind to whooe style every ancient 
and every modern language contributed sjmeth'ng of 
grace, of energy and of music.” * 

Upon this subjedt I quote the following extradt; 
“A writer in the ‘Chicago Tribune"’ calls attention 
to the surprising’ fadt that the New English Dic- 
tionary, now being published in England, or* a mag- 
nificent scale, and in which is given the tir.ie when, 
and the places where, each English word made its 
first ifppearance, proves that in the first two hundred 
p‘ag^s of the work there are one hundred a^d f city -six 
wordsy ,now in common use, which were invented or 
fdVmed out qf the raw material of his owrn anjd othe/ 
languages, by the man who wrote f he Shake^jieare 
Plays. And the writer shows that ^ at this rato, our 
total indebtedness to the man V»'e c'all Shakespeare, for 
additions to the vocabulary of English tongqe, 
cannot be less than^-y^ thou'san^^ words. I quote : 

‘ ‘ Quoted in Bacon v. Shal? pgjj p. *^0. 
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‘“Rome owed only one word to Julius Cxsar, The natiirc of 
our debt will be more ap^jgirent if we examine some of these 
hundred and a half of Shallespcarcan words, all so ^near the 
beginning of the alphabet that the last one of them is ai'r. We 
owe the poet the first use of the woW itself in oih of its scf scs 
as j noun, ami in three as a verb or participle. He first said 
air-drawn and airless. He added a new signification to airy jind 
aerial. Nobody ^before Sim had written air^d^ and more than 
a tithe of t1\c \prbal gifts now in view were such perfeft parti- 
ciples. Well-nigh as many were ^yJverbs. In no previous writ^ 
have Dr. Murray’s argus detedled accidentally^ nor any of the ^ 
following : al}e£tly^ acutely^ admiringly^ adoptedly^ adversely. How 
our fathers could exist lo long without some of these vocables, 
must move our special wonder, absolutely ^ accordingly,, aBtvely 
and affeBionately Sljakespeare added a new sense. It is not a little 
surprising that the word abreast was never printed before the 
couplet : * 

“My soul shall thine keep company tojieavcti: 

Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abre^stl^ 

% 

“‘Of the fwndred and forty-six words and meanings first 
given us by Shakespeare, at least two-thirds are of iSassical 
origin^ . . . The strangest thing seems to be that so f*w f^f 
Shakespeare’s innovations— not so much as* one-fifth — have 
become obsolete. He gavj them not 'jnly life, but imiftortality.’ 

• • % 

‘.•*1^ anybody shallow enough to' believe that the 

play«ador of Stratford— selling malt and suing his , 

’ neigtibours— had ^he* brain, the capacity or the t)ur- ^ 
P99P to tkus create a language ? 

* “ I say a language, for it is to be remembcrtd'that 
the ordinary peAsant^ or navvy of England has but 
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abo^ three hu<idred words in his vocabulary. And 
here w^s'one man who, we^'Sre told, added to the 
EngKsh tongue probably seventeen times the number of 
wq/cds used by the inht^hitants of Stratford in that 
age. ' . , 

“ And when we turn to Bacon’s Promus, or store- 
house of suggestions for elegancies of spee/ch; we find 
him in the very work of manufadburing words to 
enrifch the English 'tongue. We see him, in Promus 
notes 1,214 oti''the 'twords 

‘ Abedd — ro{\x)se you — owt bed : ’ and then we find 
him developing this into uprouse^ a word never seen 
before in the 'world ; and, as Mrs. Pott has shown, 

' this reappears in 'the play of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ in 
connexion with golden sleep (which is also found in 
the Promus notes) thus : 

“ ‘ But where unbruisM youth with unstuffed brain 
iJoth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign : 
o Vhcreforc thy carlincss doth me assure 

Thou art w^roused by some distcmpcraturc.’ 

“^nd close at hand, in these' ^otes, we find- 
the word roihe.^ which may have been a hiilt joitbd 
. down for the name of Ron;go. And we find, that 
Bacon, in these Promus notes,*' coined and used for 
the first time barajar (for shuffle)^ realy brqzedy pejr- 
'advtnturey etc." t 

' t 

* “The Great Cryptogram,’’ pp. ?,.85-48^ 
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The Promus referred to is a colle(fli®n of phrases, 
proverbs, and colloquiJljsms collefted B&c^n, and 
mostly in his handwriting. Its significance is enJpha- 
sized by the fadl that Bacotis acknowledged wojks 
coi^tain no dialogues, yet in this note-book of his we 
find such pure colloquialisms as “ 0, my lord^ sir." 

“ Answeimjni direBly." “ What else “ What will 
you, ? " ^ow *now ? ” “ Is it possible ? ” “ Hear^ 

me out." With whaft»objeJt d\d Bacon make 'thTs 
curioiil coltedlion of sixteen to seventeen hundred 
phrases ? The answ^er is that they were used in his 
dramatic works, and were colleded for that purpose. 
Many of the entries, such as '"'good damning" good 
morning" good day" and ^'•good ni^ht" were flowers 
of speech culled from foreign tongues, atid quite 
new to our language. They are found i« the Shake- 
speare plays and nowhere else. “ It may be broadly 
asserted that the English, French, Italian, and Latin 
provef-bs, which are noted in the Poems, and quoted 
in Shakespeare, are not found in other literature of 
fhe fifteenth, sjxteenthf and seventeenth centuries.”* 
Bac5n writes in cipher : “ So great is our love for 
,our» mother-tongue, we*! have at times made a free < 
use, both^of such >^rds as are consid’r’d antique, and 
oftfStile, theme, and innermost spiritt of an earlier 
day, especially jn th’ Edmunde Spenser poemes \hat* 

^ Dr. Ab^pt. 
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are modelled on Chaucer ; yet th’ antique or ancient 
is light^v'woven, as you no dCubte have before this 
noted, not onlie with expressions that are both comon 
an^ unqudtstionablie Einglish of our own daie, but 
frequently with French wordes, for the Norman- 
French William the Conqueror introduced, left its 
traces. ^ ^ 

“ Beside, nought is furder from my ‘th 'Ughts then a 
^^ish to lop this ofl^ but * on tkd contrai .e, a desire to 
gralF more thoroughly on our language?, cuttsis that 
will make th’ tree more delighisome, and its fruits 
more rare, hath oft led me to doe the engraffing for 
my proper selfe. * 

“ Indeed, not th* gemmes of their language alone, 
but the'jewells of their crowne, are rightfullie 
England, her inheritance. 

“ Furthermore, many words commonlietused in dif- 
ferent parts of England, strike th’ eare of citizens of 
(rowhes in southerne England like a foreine tongue, 
combinations* whereof make all this varietie, that I 
fihde ofttim<;s melodious, agam lesse , pleasing, like 
the commingling of countrey fruites at a mJrrkdt 
• faire. Yet you, seing the reason, approve,* no^ 
double, th’ efforts I make in the cause of all students 
of a language and learning, that is yet in itj> boyhood, 
^So tb Speake. « 

VThc inwardc motive is nobfe, ortiic as, it cometh 
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from a pure love of the people, without a wron^ or 
selfish thought of my rlj^ht to rule this kingcjpme as 
her supreme governour :• but J:his deathfesse, inalien- 
able, roiall right doth exist.” ' • • 

A ^andard argument brought*by even well-informed 
people against the possibility of Bacon having written 
the Shalaespeave plays, is that his ^tyle is totally 
different, anh that he did not possess the poetic 
instind:. This fallacy ‘is refuted* by a number* 
emineift writers, including the poet Shelley. It will 
be sufficient to quote* the following : 

“ The poetic faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind. 
No imagination* was ever at once so Strong and so 
thoroughly subjugated. In truth, ^uch of Bacon’s 
life was j5assed in a visionary world, amjdst things as 
strange as any that are described in the Arabian 
Tales.” ' 

“ Few poets deal in finer imagery than is to be found 
in BaCon . . . His prose is poetry 
“ Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has % sweet 
ind majestic idiyme wf^ich satisfies the s^jnses.” ‘ * 

‘*1 Infer from this sample that BacorT had all the 
.nataftl faculties which « poet wants; a fine ear^for 
metre, a |ine feeling for imaginative effed in words, 
and*a veiw of poetic passion. . . . The truth is that 

Biliteral Qf^er,*’ po. zf-aS. “ Macaulay. 

* Campbell. ^ * Percy Bysshe Sh<?llcy> 


Percy Bysshe Sh<?llcy% 
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Bac^oti was n-ot without the ‘ fine phrensy ’ of a 
poet,” f' 

“ His lordship was a good* poet, but concealed^ as 
afjpears his letters. 

So far as I am aware^’ nothing has as yet been .de- 
ciphered that refers to Bacon’s later years. Many of 
the details of the tragedy of nis disgrace* and dis- 
missal from office will, perhaps, be *fou{»d concealed 
in the play of * Hdnry X' III. especially in that very 
superfluous scene wherein Cranmer is ^ried ‘by his 
peers. That Bacon was guilty of bri\)ery and cor- 
ruption, that he stooped to petty gettings is so con- 
trary to his charadler as revealed in Kis writings, that 
it is inconceivable and incredible. Ben Jonson 
evidently did not believe it, “ In his ad\}ersity I 
ever prayed God would give him strength. . . . 
Neither could I condole a word or syllable for him, 
as linowing no accident can happen to virtue.'' 
Bacon explicitly denied the charge. “ With rtspedb 
to thisfc charge of bribery I am as innocent as any 
bbrn upon $t. Innocent’s Da^. I neyer had, bribe 
or reward in*" my eye or thoughts when pronourfeibg 
sentence or order.” ^ «. ’ • 

It must be remembered that*'th^ age in which he 

lived was probably the most corrupt . that tour 
i * / 

‘ Spedding, “ Works,” vii. 267-272. , ,, * John Aubrey. 

^ Ba^il Montague, “ Works,’.’ p. 549. 
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country has ever known. •No veil^” sa^s G^jeen;* 
hid the degrading ^rossness of the Court* of < 
James.” The adventufer, Buckingham, wa8 ii^ the 
full tide of his infamous pow^, and “ the payment of 
bribes to him, or marriage wuh his greedy relatives, 
be<!ame the* one road to political preferment. Resist- 
ance to his wUl wasMnevitably followed by dismissal 
from office. ^ E\jen the highest and most powerful of 
the nobles were mad^ to tr®mble|at the ncdTol’jthitf ^ 
youn^ upstart.” * We shall probably find that the 
true cause of ‘Bacon’§ downfall was that : “ He was a 
fool, for he woi^ld needs be virtuous : that good 
fellow if I conwTland him, follows my, appointment. 

I will have none so near else.” - , 

It is kno^n that Bacon crossed the will of Buckingham, 
«pon at least one occasion, and that ^e was corft- 
'pelled to do bitter penance in consequence. Macaulay ' 
alludes to the episode : % 

“ Having given these proofs of contrition, he vent«re(i 
to present himself before Buckinghfwn. But the 
young upstart did not think that he had yet suffici- 
ej^tjylTiJmble?! an olci man who had b'ien his friend 
and his benefador, who was the highest civil func- 
*tionary in the realm, ^ri*d the most eminent mad of 
letters in* the worlcf. It is said that on tuoo successive 
< dd^ Bacon repaired to Buckingham’s house, ‘bat on% 

* » Short HMory,” 487. “ « Henry VIIl.” 
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' iwo ^succtssive days he was sufftred to remain in an 
anfechamher among foot-boy Sy^seated on an old wooden 
hoXy^ith the Great Seal of England at his side.” ^ 
Curiously, enough, we ^em to find this very incident 
described in “Henry It must be borne in 

mind that the ador Shakespeare had been in his tomb 
for seven year Sy%o that the coin^.idence cannot be ex- 
plained away by the supposition that the episode was 
■the,pu*L/il~ talk of the tcwn, and was seized upon by 
the nimble brain of the dramatist: 

■r *) 

Cranmer, Pray Heaven, he sound not my disgrace ! For certain 
This is of purpose laid by some that hate n^e — 

God turn their h^earts ! I never sought their malice — 

To quench mine honour : they would shame to make me 
Wait else at door, a fellow-counsellor, 

Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their pleasures 
Must be fulfill'^d, and I attend with patience. 

, Enter the King and Butts, at a window above. 

fjiutta. ril show your grace thu strangest sight 

K, Hen. What^- that, Butts ? 

^^utts. 1 think your highness saw this many a day. 

K. Hen. Body V me, where is it ? 

Butts. There, my lord, 

The high promotion of his Grace pf Canterbury ; 

Who holds his state at door, ’mongst *pur^uivants, 

Pages, and footboys.’* * 


Essay.” 


* Atl' V., Sc. ii. 
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The coincidence wWI, I think, be admitted as'scmo* 
“justification for assumin^that the charafters c/Wohey 
and Cromwell, may b« identified wifrh thfe ^ord 
Chancellor in his disgrace. |Upon this l^ypothesis, 
we catch glimpses of the probable explanation *of 
the* myster^. In the following passage the King 
warns Cranmer (^Bxcon ?) of his jmpending im- 
peachment : 

‘‘ King Henry, My good an*d*gracious Lord of Canterbury 
Come, anc>I must walk a turn together ; 

I have news to tell you. •Come, come, give me your hand 
Ah, my good lord, I [rieve at what I speak. 

And am right sorry ,t(l repeat what follows, 

I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 

Grievous c<fmplaints of you ; which, being considered,* 

Have moved us and our Council, that you shall » 

'This morning come before us ; where, I know. 

You cannot with such freedom purge yourself. 

But that, till further trial in thcse^chargcs 
Which Vill require your answer, you must take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
Tio make your house our T^wer : you, a brother j)f us, 

It tn us proceed, or else no witness * ^ 

Would come against you. 

Qranfhfr, I humbly thank youf highness, 

And aiv right glad to ca'lt:h*this good occasion 
Most ihorougjily to be winnowed, where my chaff 
*Ar^^^orn shall fly asunder ; for^ I know. 

There’s none starjd*undcr fiorc calumnious tongues, 
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‘%Than 1 poor man. .. 

AT. ^ien. ^ Stand up, good Canterbury : 

Thy tru(h* and thy integrity is roo^ Id 

In irtr, thy friend. Give me thy h^nd, stand up : 

Pr’ythee, le;/s walk. Nowbcby my halidom, 

What manner of man are you ? My lord, I looked 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta’en some pains to brin^ together 
Yourself and your accusers ; and to have heard you. 
Without indurance, further. ^ 

^Sran, '' I ‘»Most^drcad liege. 

The good I stand on is my truth and honesty : 

If they shall fail, I with mine enemies 

Will triumph o’er my person, which I weigh not, 

Being of those virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be said against me. ' ^ 

AT. Hen. - Know thou not 

How your state stands i’ the world, with the whole world } 

Your enemies .v. 

Are many anci>not small; their pradHces 
Must bear the same proportion : and not ever 
The justice and the truth o’ the question carries 
v&Thc due o’ the verdift with it At zvhat ease 
Might corrupt wjnds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you ? ^uch things have been done. 

You are potcady op]3osed, and with i malice 
Of as great size. Ween you of better luck, 

I mean in perjured witness, than your Master, 

Whose minister you arc, while hcrc^Hc lived 
Upon this naughty earth ? Go to, go to : 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 

And ivoo your own destruftion. 
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Cran, God, and your Majesty,^ " 

Prote£l mine innocence, or I tall into 
The trap is laid for me ! ’’ 

• 

In “ The Great Historical ififtionary*'’ (1691) fi;om 
which I have previously quott*d, and which may be due 
to* the Rosicrucians, although beyond the watermarks 
it bears ,no outward* evidence, there is an article upon 
Francis Ba^iipn.* The book is watermarked wjxh the 
fleur-de-lys and the »cjuste? of j^rapes, but’ contains^’’ 
no pjinter hieroglyphics of any kind, nor any of the 
emblematic woodcuts which are the distinguishing 
charaderistics ofithe majority of Rosier ucian publica- 
tions. I quote* ihe article without abWdgment : 
“Bacon (Sir Francis) created Lord Verulam, and 1 
Viscount St. Alban’s by King James I. in 4620, and 
•advanced by the same King to the di^iity of Lord 
"High Chancellor of England, was a younger son of ’ 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, by his Lady Anne Cooke. ■’With 
this %dvantage of great birPh he had a suitable educa^ 
tion, and such natural parts, as rais’d hrfn to a, greater 
«esteem in the world b^' his knowledge, then he was' In 
}?is»owi^ country by the honours and dignities. He. 
was jDorn at York House in the Strand in 1^60. 
Queen Elizabeth tqok delight in his witty discourses, 
andj admir’d him in his childhood for his witty re- 


‘ ^Adi’ V., Sc. i. 
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partees. He was sent to Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge at sixteen years of agy^y where he made such 
progness that he soon became! the admiration of the 
whole University. He ‘•‘Quickly discover’d the empti- 
ness of Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy, as fram’d for 
disputations, and no ways tending to the benefit of 
humane life; and though he alVays spoke of that 
author, with praise, he persisted in thir op’nion all his 
'ii‘fc time'! ' After he'had rlln through the whole course 
of liberal arts, he applied himself particglarly to the 
study of politicks, to which his genius leU him. And 
when Sir Amias Paulet went Amjpassador to the 
French Court/, he was sent with h.rn into France, 

, where he was soor after employ’d agent between the 
two Courts, till his father’s death call’d him .home to 
lo6k after his'own private concerns. Then he grew 
' a great statesman and was chosen the ^Queen’s ad- 
vocate at thirty years of age ; /lis generous and affable 
dispo\,ition procur'd him all mens love and wc^nder. 
He instill’d v/holesome precepts of prudence and 
ha».vour to noblemeti, sound jjrinciples of art and 
science to the* learned, noble maxims of gov^nm^nt 
, to princes, excellent rules of life to the people. , His 
port’ was stately, his speech flow.^ing and grave, his 
religion was rational and sober, his spirit pUblic„ his 
hove \ejf.der to his relations^ and faithful to his friends, 
liberal to the hopeful^ just to alb men, hud civil to his 
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enemies. One fault he had, that, he was above 
'be age he lived in^ in h is ^ bo unties to such as brought ' 
lim presents, and ovea inc^lgent to Tiis servTints, 
whose rise prov’d his fall.<^ How liltle ^he vali^ed 
wealthy appears in that when his servants would take 
mdney from his closet, he would say, ‘ aye poor men, 
ihat is their portion.’ But he wanted at last what he 
was so care'if ss .of, if what is said be true, tjxat he 
grew a burden to Sir lu.lius Caesar, ^who kept him, ‘and 
that the Lojjd Brook, denied him smail beer : yet he 
had kept his 'Chancellor’s place nineteen years, and 
did not forfeit it by any offence against the king, but 
fell by the same*Jmnd that rais’d him, the then Duke of 
Buckingham. He died without issi^e at Highgate, in 
the Earl* of Arundel’s House, Ap. 9, 1626, in the 
66th year of his age, and was buried in, St. Michael 
Church, near^ St. Albans, where Sir Thomas Mute, 
formerly his Secretary, ereiled a monument of 'white 
marblp to his memory, with an epitaph compos’d b)' 
Sir Henry "Wotton. It was said of ''him t;hat as 
Socrates^brought moj^ality to discours<j, so did lA; 
pljUpsop'ny from speculation to experience. Sir , 
Walter Rawleigh us’d to say, that the Earl of Salis- 
bury was a good or^^ttr, but bad writer ; the Earl of 
Northampton a good writer but bad orator ; and that 
Sy^Francis Bacon excell’d in both. He left us these^' 
following books : ‘ Historia Regni Henry VK. de 
* ' 243 
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sapientia veterym.’ * De bello satro.’ *De naturali 
etuniversali philosophia. * H^toria ventorum.’ * His- 
toriait vitae ef mortis.’ De.‘ dignitate et augmentis 
sci|!ntiarum.’ ‘‘NovumilOrganum scientiarum.’” 

We are here told that^ Buckingham was responsible 
fot Bacon’s fall, and that this was also partly due" to 
carelessness in money matters, dnd o^^er-induIgence 
to c^goendants. Gehazi was neither .the^ifirst nor the 
fast* dishonest serVhnt, dnd a^mong Bacon’s personal 
servitors and permanent Court Officials,,.*' the oChan- 
cellor’s jackals,” Macaulay calls them* it is neither 
impossible nor unlikely that some ware quite ready to 
accept bribes tnd gifts intended for the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but which, never reached his hands, and of 
which he. was perfectly unconscious. 

I? is scarcely; 'necessary to say that many writers con-” 
sider the case against the Lord Chancellor to be noF 
proven. When, on his dismissal, a number of dis- 
'tontfented litigants, against whom he had given, judg- 
ment, ,^appealed for a reversal of his verdicts, on re- 
ftial of these cases 'not a single one of the appeals 
succeeded. ‘This’ is sufficient proof tKat whether; tjr 
not the Lord Chancellor accepted gifts from sqjtors, 
he was not bribed thereby to ^vf false judgment. 

I am aware that Bacon admitted the justice qf his 
^sent^ce, and confessed hirpself to be guilty o^c^- 
,’-upfton — seemingly a most in^probabte and unlikely 
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^ thing had he been otherwise — but it ns possible jthat 

he was aware his ruin \^8^nevitable, and tlTy he was 
advised by the King, that ^ would be politic^ and 
likely to lighten his sentence, "^Were he to plead guilty : 

“ How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 

As if it fed ye,' and how sleek and wanton 
•Ye appear in everything, may bring my ruin. 

Follmv ytur envious courses, men of malice.” ^ 

‘ ‘ Henry 11 h 


“ Th?y that jjate me without a cause are more than 
the hairs of my head ; they that are mine enemies, 
and would destnjy me guiltless, are mighty. / paid 
them the things f never took : God, Thou knowest my 
simpleness and my faults are not* hid from Thee 
. . for* Thy sake have I suffered rejyoof : shaipe 
Jbath covered my face.” ^ 

Bacon’s letters written during and after hi^ “ad- 
versity ” do not read like those of a knave. “ He|rin^ 
that %ome complaints of base bribery ” are being 
trumped up against him, he writes to Parliament : 

‘^1^ very good Lot^s, ^ 

“I humbly pray your Lordships all, to make 
a favourable and trjie*constru<5tion of my absence! It 
is n^o feigning or fainting, but sickness both of my 
Ijg^ and of my backj though joyned wid]^*thaf 

Psa^ Ixix, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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comfart of min^, that perswadeth me that I am not , 
far from Heaven, whereof I Jitel the first fruits. 

“ An’J because, whether 1 live or dye, I would be 
glad to preserV'e my hotlour and fame, so far as I am 
worthy ; hearing that some complaints of base bribery, 
arc'coming before your Lordships : my requests uiito 
your Lordships are, ^ 

That you will maintain me ii?> your good 
‘'opinion, without prejudice, unt.il my cause be heard. 
“Secondly. That in regard, 1 have sequestere^d my 
mind at this time, in great part from worldly matters, 
thinking of my account and answirs in a Higher 
Court ; your ‘ Lordships will give) ftie convenient 
t time, according to the course of other "Courts, to 
advise with my Council, and to make my «. answer; 
wherein, nevertheless, my councils part will be the" 
least : for I shall not, by the Grace of Qod, trick up 
an innocency with cavillations, but plainly and in- 
genuously (as your Lordships know my manner is) 
declare^ what t know or remeiflber. 

“Thirdly. according to^the course of^ustice,* 

,1 may be allowed to except to tne witnesses brought 
<■ against me, and to move quefitions to your Lordf|jips, 
" for their cross examinations, arid tkewise to pro^duce 
my own witnesses for the discovery of the tVuth.^ ^ 
And lastly. That if therp be any more petirjass 
of like nature, that your Lordships woflld be pleased 
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not to take any prejudice or app/^hension of any 


number or muster them, especially* against a* 
judge, that makes 2,?iD(^^rders and Decree* in a 
year {not to speak of the cour ses that "^lati been t^keny 
for hunting out complaints aghinst me) but that I may 
answer them according to the rules of justice, severally 
and re^ediuely.”* 


Apparently, however., on ilivesti-^ating and inqairi^ 
intojcertaip complaints, he finds them to have been 
justified and well .founded, and that he himself is 
open to censure for Jaxity and carelessness. He 
writes to Parlij^ent again : » 

“ It restefrh therefore that without fig-leaves, I do, 
ingenu«usly confess and acknowledge, tj^at having 
* understood the particulars of the charge, not formally 
from the blouse, but enough to inform my conscience* 
and my memory ; 1 find matters sufficient ahd full, 
botlj to move me to desert my defence, and to*mofe 
your Lordships to condemn and censure me.., 

» “ Nei|her will I trouble your ’Lordshjps by singling 
otiose particulars wXich I think fnighi* fall off, ^i^ 

^ te ^emptajuvat spinis de pluribus una? Neither wilH 
prompt your Lordships to observe upon the proofs,* 
w^ere tfhey come not home, or the scruple touching 
credit of the witne|ses. Neither will I f^^reseht 
to your, Lordships Ifow far a defence in divers' things 
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mou^ht extenuate the offence in respe< 5 t of the time 
and maniitr of the gift, oj^r^iie like circumstances. 
But tnly leave these tlyags -to spring out of your 
OW17 noble tnoUghts, and'observations of the evidence, 
and examinations themselves ; and charitably to wind 
about the particulars of the charge, here and there, 
as God shall put into your minds, and so submit 
mys^f^wholly to your piety and grace. . / . . 

And therefore my humble suij to your Lordships 
is, that my penitent submission may be my sentence, 
and the loss of the Seal my pumshment ; and that 
your Lordships will spare any further sentence, but 
recommend me to his Majesty’s gr. cb and pardon 
for all that is paot. God’s Holy Spirit “be among 
you.” 

We have already seen how fondly and eagerly Bacon^ 
seized every opportunity to get to his belpved books. 
We find him writing to Buckingham : “ This matter 
af pofnp, which is Heaven to some men, is HeM to 
ne” (May, 16V7). It is not an unlikely probability 
hit, having spunded all the depths and .sl^als^ of " 
lonour — 

“His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he^ foi^t himself. 

And found the blessedness of being little : 

And, to add greater honours to his age 
/ That man could give him,''hc ^died fca/-ing God.” 

I^'enry Fill, 
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Two years after his* retirement from ^public lifftr^in 
1623— the literary floodgiates of his gemus were 
thrown open. In that amu^iirabilts whre publifhed 
the first Folio of Shakespeart, in which tefi new jyid 
twelve re*written plays were gfven to the world, and, 
uncfer Bacon’s own name, “ The History of tjie 
Winds,” “The History of Life, and Death,” 

“ Henry -and an enlarged edition of “ 

Advancement of Learjiy^g.”* It i^ literally true that 
by th»“ blejsedness of being little” he was enabled 
to “ add greater honours to his age ” than we, of the 
twentieth century, have jjet been able to conceive. 
After his degrad^ioti from office we find him writing 
to his friend*, the Bishop of Winchester : 

“ So now, being as I am, no more able to do my 
Country service, it remained unto me to c^o it honour j 
wliich I have .endeavoured to do in my work of the 
reign of King Henry the VII. As for my Elsays, 
and s<ime other particulars’ of that nature, I cc?unt* 
them but as the recreation of my othe^ studies, and 
in that ^ort I purpose to continue thegi; though f 
awi^ot ignorant, thaf those kind of waitings would . 
with^lpss pains and embr^cement perhaps, yield niore 
lustre and reputation ^o my name, than those other 
whicjj^ I h&ve in hand. Buf I ai^count the use that a ^ 
mtt.-'iiould seek of the pul^lishing his own writings be- 
fore his deaf h t 9 *be but an untimely anticipation of ihat% 
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which is prop^ to follow a man arid not to go along with 
him." ^ }n the same lette^^ find him contemplating 
Demost'henel and comp^hngrfiis own case. He writes ; 

“ pemostKenes . . . hh case was foult being con- 
demned for bribery ” (*!), and in a letter to James I., 
we read : • 

** For the Hoijse of Commons, I began my credit 
thigj^, and now it must be the place. of the sepulture 
thereof ; and yet this Farliapiient, upon the message 
touching religion, the old love reviv^, and they 
said, I was the same man stilj, only honesty was 
turned into honour. * 

“ For the Upper House, even wj^hin these dayes, 
before these trowbles, they seemed as to*take me into 
their arms ^finding in me ingenuity., which they took to 
Be the true slfeight-line of nobleness, without any crooked 
or angles. ^ 

“ Ail’d for the briberies and gifts, wherewith I am - 
chaVged, when the book of hearts shall be opened, 

I hope I shall not be found to have the troubled 
fountain of, a corrupt heart, in a depra^d habk 
of taking rewards to pervert, justice ; howsoftv«r, 

I may be frail, and partajce of the abuses <?f the 
times.” 

r 

I 

^ Hp\V)is this assertion \o be reconciled with the fublicaticn of ^ 
praft^cally the whole of achozv/eJgeJ works 

I’ifetime ? ^ 
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For in the midst of a state of as great afflftftjon as I • 

think a mortal man can.en%e (honour being above 
life), I shall begin with the professing’of gladnes^in 
some thing?. 

“ the first is, That hereafter the greatness of a judge 
or magiftratej shall* be no sanduary.or proteftion of 
guiltiness; ^^hieh in few words is the beginning^^ 
a golden world. 

“ Thj nexti that after this example, it is like that 
judges will fly from»any thing that is in the likeness 
of corruption (though i(*were at a great distance), as 
from a serpent’ ^hich tendeth to the purging of the 
Courts of Justice, and the reduciwg them to their 

true honour and splendor. ^ ^ 

And in these two points (God is my jyitness), that ^ 
though it be^y fortune to be the anvil, whereupon 
those good effedls are beaten and wrought, I take no 
smalUcomfort.” ‘ 

In the prayer written shortly after his dtgradatjon, he 

oddres^^s God thus : , . 

^member, O Lordf ! how Thy servant hath walked, 
„befgie Thee; remember^what I have first sought and , 
what^ hath been prhidipal in my intentions. I have 
lovj^d THy assemblies, I have njourned for thejiivi- 
tfjon^fcof Thy Church, I ^ave delighted in the ofight- 

' Xilis letter was addressed to the House of Lords, 
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ness^eTThy sati^uary. This vine whichThy righthand^ 
hath plarfced in this nati on^ have ever prayed unto 
Thdt: that it might havf^e*/irst and the latter rain; 
an^ that it' might stretch its branches to the seas and 
to the floods. The stite and bread of tly; poor and 
oppressed have been precious in^ mine eyes; I have 
hated all cruelty and hardness of heart. <^1 have ^ though 
injiulespised weedy procured the good of ajil menf 
Thef italicised passage has never^been satisfa<5torily ex- 
plained, excepted by the supposition thair Baco^i was 
referring to his poetic and dramatic works. 

But as floodes sweepe awaie such things as bee 
of light waight leaving along the coi^i’e heavy bodies, 
metals or rockie«masses, in like manner the thinges 
which ha.'/e sufficient waight when borne dli downe 
the great River o’ Time shall soone be found pr^, 
serv’d fro’ waters, although ofte very^farre dista’t, 
perchance, and amid newe scenes. At that time, 
'sooner or later, my triumph must thrill my heact, for 
long hath thtf labour beene, and ofte difficile. The 
future may thus in a measure make good the^past.,s(/ 

♦ that I shal, perchance, recover \somewhat) with 
generations that are to com^. Th’ hope maketh. my . 
work lesse heavy and m’ heart 'le^e sadde.”* , 

What pen can adequ.ately express the path.ps of„this 
man’s life.^ this tragedy of the life and dea(k 

" ’ Biliteral Cipher,” p. 97. ' 

» N 
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Francis Bacon ? TTie lad yearning <^r affe^liofi, ‘the* 
blazing genius, conscious of his princely rank,*yet < 
grimly “working for Bi;ea^” the old'manj broken 
beneath the storms of state. Smothered beneath b^ase 
contagious clouds, he is compelled to write to the 
Kiftg : “ ^or now it is thus with me, I am a year and a 
half oldjn misery. . . . My dignities /emain marks of 
your favour,.but»burdens of my present fortune. Xhe 
poor remnants which «[ .had *of m/ former fortuntsm 
plateend jewels, I have spread upon poor men unto 
whom I oweS, scarce leaving myself a convenient 
subsistence.” 

“ Impeached, cfe^vided, sentenced, driAten with igno- 
miny from •the presence of his So'iereign, shut out 
from th» deliberations of his fellow nobleg, loaded 
•with debt, branded with dishonour, sinkjng under the 
weight of y^ars, sorrow, and diseases. Bacon was 
Bacon still.” ^ 

And,^unless we are being* fooled by a literary toiv* 
spiracy and an endless chain of coincideifices, thjs man 
♦vas entitled to wear our English crowi^ ! 

- “Verily 

I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with hiynbTe livers in content, * 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 

And^ear a golden sorroto'' Henry Hill. , 

• * 

Macaulay. 
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* “O, let my b^ks be th^n the eloquence 
•And d^mb presagers of my speaking breast, 

Who.pldad/or love, and recompense 

\lore than that tongue lirat mbre hath more express’d.” 

' ' Sonnet XXIII. 

“ Till whatsoever Star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair a^pedl. 

And puts appall on my tatter’d loving, ’ 

J^o show me worthy of thy sweet respe6i.” ^ 

c ‘ Sonnet XXV L 

it should set this sufFering, mutinous, wronged, 
wounded spiritt somewhat at rest, to feel this truly 
assured to my heart, but ndhe can s^iewe mine eies 
that future day — although I long fof it as one whose 
life is waning swiftlie, more from trouble, it is true, 
then age,’'yet» no lesse surelie is it wearing to its end, , 
, and God’s ha'nd shall add that word, all that at tha4^ 
day shall be wanting, meerely the Finis t6* say that the 
^oult of this Prince wins gloving subjects at last in 
Christ His kingdome.” ^ 

“ Henry VjII.” Bncon summed up his philosophy 
thus : 

“Love thyself last : cherish t^ose hearts that hate thec^^ 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 


f , 

Biliteral Cipher, p. 162I * 
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To silence envious tongues, fie just, an^^fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, • 
Thy God’s and truth’s. « ‘ • 


^ f 

Macaulay, referring to the doftrines of Bacon’s pjjp- 
decessors, wys : • 

“ Fl’oni the cant of this philosophy, a philosophy 
meanly groud.of its own unprofitableness, it is de- 


lightful to turn •to the lessons of the great Englig]^ 
teacher. . . • - ** * • 


“ Philtnthrojpia, which, as he said in one of the most 
remarJ:able of his e^rly letters, ‘ was so fixed in his 


mind as it could not l^p removed,’ this majestic 
humility, this ptfrj^uasion that nothing oan be too in- 
significant for the attention of the wisest, which is not 


, too insignificant to give pleasure or pain to the meanest, 
ts the great charadleristic distindion, t^e essentia*! 
spTrit of the Baconian philosophy. . . .” 

“ The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. 
It wa^ made up of revolving questions, of contro- 
versies, which were always beginning again. was 
afwntri^ance for having much exertion ^nd no pro-* 
g|^s. ...” ^ • 

mind, accordingly, instead of marching, 
merely marked time. • It took as much trouble as 
woulT have sufficed to carry it fprward ; and yet re- 
* i]^aine^ on the same spot. JThere was no accumufation 
of truth, nq hertftige of ^ruth acquired by the labour of* 
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onfe generation ftnd bequeathed to'another, to be again 
transmitted with large add^ions to a third. Where 
thi^ philosophy was ijji^he 'time of Cicero, there it 
continued to be in the time of Seneca, and there 
it continued to be in 'the time of Favorinus. The 

I 

same se<5ls were still battling, with the same unsStis- 
fadtory arguments, about the same intc-minable ques- 
^ tkuas. There had been no want of ingenuity, of zeal, 
of Industry. Every trace of .’ntelledlual cultivation 
was there, except a harvest. There hadj beentfolenty 
of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, thras'hing. Hut the 
garners contained only smut and stubble. . . 

“ Ask a folloArer of Bacon what th^ 'new philosophy, 
as it was called ‘w the time of Charles the Second, has 
effedted « for mankind, and his answer is rrady : ‘ It 
Fas lengtherted life ; it has mitigated pain ; it has ex-’ 
tinguished diseases ; it has increased jhe fertility ^f 
the soil ; it has given new securities to the mariner ; 
it Kas furnished new arms to the warrior ;^it has 
spanned greut rivers and estuaries with bridges of 
Vorm unknqwn to our fathers; it has guided thje 
thunderbolt' inocuously from hV'aven to earth; it.t^s 
ligjited up the night with the splendour of th^> day j 
it has extended the range of tl9e human vision ; it has 
multiplied the powers of the human muscles ; ' it has 
accelerated inotion ; it has ^nihilated distance ;^it h|§ 
facilitated intercourse, corre^pondehte, ajl friendly 
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offices, all despatch of business ; it Has enabled man 
•to descend to the depths of the sea, to ‘soar into* 
the air, to penetrate '’secuvjejy into the noxioiiS re- 
cesses of the earth, to traverse the land in ^ars 
which whirl along without "horses, and the ocean 
in* ships Wich run ten knots an hour against jthe 
wind. These are Ibut a part of its.fruits, and of its 
first fruits. For it is a philosophy which never rf^gjs^ 
which has t^ever attajnedt whidh is never peffed. 
Its law is progress. A point which yesterday was 
invisible, is its goal to-day, and will be its starting- 
post to-morrow.” 

The following* passage from the intr*dudion to the 
“ Ad vancemen/of Learning ” may almost be regarded 
as propl^tic of Bacon’s own fate : . 

“ The dodrines in greatest vogue amoijg the people 
*e cither the contentious and quarrelsome, or the 
showy and empty; that is, such as may either entrap 
the assent, or lull the mind'to rest : whence, of course,^ 
the greatest geniuses in all ages have sufered viulence ; 
^hilst out of regard to their own character ^ they su9- 
pasted to the judgment of the times, anf the populace. ^ 
JK.n(^ thus when any more sublime speculations 
hajfpened to appearf tTiey were commonly tossed 
and Extinguished by the breath pf popular opinion. 

I quote bnce more the pathetic wonds of tfie first 
draf? of ^acoK^s will ^ 




biographical 

“ Fdro my natiK^ and memory, I leave it to men’s 
charitable*- speeches, and to foreign nations and the* 
next' ages ; and to min^.Rn countrymen, after some 
tim^ he past.” 

He died, “early in the morning of Easter Day, 
being the 9th of April in the year 1626, aged 65 
years two months and about fourteen, days. And 
^sai'buried, according to his desire, expressed in his 
last Will, in St. Michaels Church, a/ St. Albans, 
because the body of his mother was there interriod.” 

* * X: x« ' * 

“ Unarm, Eros, the long . day’s task is done.” 
Time has passed, and, with the birth of the New 
Century will come the appreciation that has been 

delayed so long. *’<> 

“'We breath^ an air rendered sweeter by his genius; 
we live in a world made brighter by his^ philosophy^ 
his contributions to the mental as well as to the 
^material happiness of mankind, have been simply 
incalculable. <’Let us, then, thank God that He sent 
Wm to us on< this earth ; let us draw tenderly th^ 
.mantle of charity over his wea^&nesses, if any sum 
I are disclosed by the unpitying hand of history,; lei, 
us exult that one has been born 'among the children of 
men who has removed, on every side for a thousand 
'miles, the posts that experience had set up as the^ 
limitations of human capacity.’ 
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He was — in the* great sense of thf. words — a> j^riest 
and prophet of God, filled^ with the divinfe impulses* 
of good. If he erred imhis <;onceptions of truth^ who 
shall stand between the Maker and His great cfcild, 
and take either to account ? * ^ 


Ignatius Donnelly. 
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great fear is lest a wsarinesse overoDme you ere 
this Cypher, or the Word Cypher, may be fully work’d 
out. Doe me not so meane a service r leaving'^ this 
work unfinished, I do entreate 'you. Make it my 
monument to marke the end 6f labour for my fellowe- 
men~principallie the advancement ai d dissemination 
of knowledge, yet much for th’ pleasing of men’s 
mindes, whiU' setting forth my other history—for I 
give you my' assurance that the worke is worthy g’ 
preser. acion.” — Francis Bacon, Biliferal Cipher^ 

?• 3U* 
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APPENDIX B 


COINCIDENCES” 

(« 

U PWA'RDS of 2^0 books and pamp^gts 
have beet? published ' in support of the 
^ Baconian theory, and the number is con- 
stantly on the increase. 

The strength of the ca»e rests not so much upon one 
or two leading fads as upon the accumulated force 
of a vast ’numDer of small coincidences,” and the* 
internal evidence of the plays themselves. Superficial 
resemblances, in themselves sufficiently* striking, have 
been gradually lost sight of as investigators have 
carried their researches deeper and deeper. ^ 
Th(5>acceptedly-authentic’writings of ‘‘ Shakespeare^’ 
vary so greatly in style that it is difficult to*believe 
:heyj[ll proceeded from the braiij of %ne writer. *In 
bacon’s acknowlediged works there is an equally grea^ 
divergence of style, ranging from the sonorous pgriod» 
of ‘‘Henry VII.” ^o'^he dry, packed sentences of such 
W|yks the Essays. Hence 'jthe argument of simj- 
lari^ of style, though ^nevertheless ^an exceedingly 
strong one, dannot by itself be succeslfuFly pressed. 
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/ “ Coincidences 

•c. < <1 

' \ i r' I ; 

Therf ure, however, certain identities of thought and 
‘diftion which, putting all ^.xternal evidence entirely 
on one side,irender it impossible to believe otherwise 
than* that the two sets of writings proceeded from 
•^the brain of the same thinker. Those sufficiently 
curious upon the subjed should consult the works of 
Mrs. Pott, Mr. Reed, Mr. Donnelly, Ml. Theobald, 
others, in which will^ be found 'a great, even 
tedious, number of parallels. Jt’will be sufficient to 
quote two or three typical examples : 

‘‘Love will creep in service ‘"Love rnust creep where it can- 
whcrc it cannot go.” neft go.” — Bac^on. 

Sharespeare. 

« 

“Of sufFeraijce comes case.” “Of sufferance comc^h ease.” 

• Sf.AKESPEARE. BaCON. 

“A sea of air.” “A sea of air.”— Bacon. 

Shakespeare. 

“’Tis known I ever have '“I have been piidderiijg in 

studied phrsic.” physic all my life,” — Bacon. 

ShakespearL 

c 

♦ 

“Sense sure you have, else “Somc^of the ancient pniiQV 
could you not have sophers could not conceive^^iow 
motion.” tlicre^can be voluntary mofton 

Shakespeare. without sense,” — Bacon. •' 

i ^ 

i , < . . . 

The last example is a peculjarj^V interesting onp, as . 
it is obvious thiit Bacon is sometimes n'e'edful in order 
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^ ^ .w ^ 

^^^Cotncidentes ’ 

. .. t. J ' ' !■ ' t 

• , * * ■) * • 
to corre( 5 lly expound “ Shakespeare.” The '>\^rords 

“ motion ” and “ sense ” h|ve both of th^ been a 
stumbling-block to Shakespe,arean commentators?, who 
have maintained that we should substitute not^Hy' 
or perhg^s “ emotion” and sensation” or perhaps 
'■'■'sensibility ” T^e interest, however, does not cease 
at the. mere parellel, but lies dee^ier, this instance 
being a typical* example of those more subtle conjunc- 
tions between the twev writers which are daily ’being 
revtaled.^ The passage quoted is from the 1605 
edition of “ The ^Advancement of Learning,” but 
Bacon subsequently discovered that the theory that 
everything th’at has motion, has likewise sense, was 
untenable,* and'^in the 1623 edition »of the same book,, 
he expressly declares that the dodrine «is untrue. 
The quotation from “Shakespeare” is,from the 1604 
quarto edit^n of “ Hamlet.” In the folio edition J 
(published in the same year as “ The Advancement of 
Learning ” 1623), the p*assage in question, no longer 
harmonizing with Bacon s views, was emitted, 

In ojjier to rightly realize the significance of thise 
and other parallel^, we must remember that the 
reUtive positions of Bacon and Shakespeare, wer^ 
those of an aristocl’afic philosopher and of an almost, 
ifjHOt q^ite, social pariah. Ope might as reasonably 
expgdl to find identijyes of thought ajid language in 
the writings t)f, say Herbert Spencer arid some low- 
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class'djramatic hack employed by an East End music 
hall. I usfe the word Aiif^Jsecause the Shakespeareans 
will fiave itj^o! They iq;sist that their fetish adapted 
old plays, and Wrote new ones with no higher thought 
or ambition than to mkke money — that “^gain not 
glosy winged his roving flight.” ^ • 

It will almost cerjainly be found that similar parallels 
ejjgt, not only between the writings of Shakespeare 
and Bacon, but likewise betwe^iif-those ot Bacon and 
the other playwrights whose authorship is ^mpug?5ed. 
We find the Lord Chancellor writing “ The (jods 
have woollen feet,” and the infamous Marlowe : 
“ Thus as the Gods creep on with feet of wool.” * 

To rightly appreciate the beauty of openoer’s com- 
pliment to Gabriel Harvey : 

— Harvey tli,e happy above happiest men 

I read that sitting like a looker-on 

Of this world's stage doth note with critic pcn,’^ctc., etc. — 

Ve must turn to Francis Bacon’s “ Advanceme||t of 
Learni|jg,” where we read ; “ Men must learn that 
irf this theatre^ of mans life it is reserved onl^y for. 
God, and the angels to be lookers-t^nJ' 
paradoxical as it may seem, the very errors and ana-^ 
’chronisms which occur in the pltfys, and which are 
generally pointed to {\s proof that Shakespeare ']gas 
no scholar, ar§ but further te^imony in favoiy of 

* “ Faustus.” 
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“ Coincidentes ” 

• , ; «' j • , 11^ V 

Bacon. Dr. Abbot testifies that Bacon was ^emi- 
nently inattentive to ^details. His scientilic works ^ 
arc full of inaccuracies.’* * 

It has been a difficulty to commentators to trace %ny 
conneftiou between the incidents in the life of the 
prosperous and weU-to-do play-adlor, and the sombre 
tragedies which swept through the* mind of Shake- 
speare. If A^e fegard Bacop as the true Shakespeaw,^ 
this difficulty vanished? in faft, it is almost pos*sible 
to c^nstrM^ ^ life of Bacon from the plays alone. 

In the French and Italian comedies we see refleded 
the gay life ^of the brilliant young Englishman, 
attache to the Court of France. In Henry VI.,” 
Part I., thef scenes are laid in the v^ry provinces and 
distrids bf Maine, Anjou, Orleans, Pgidlers, etc., 
through which Bacon travelled in th» entourage of 
the English ambassador, Sir Amyas Paulet. 

In “The Merchant of Venice” is reproducec^ the^ 
incidmt of Bacon being* arrested for debt by a 
“ hard Jew,” and his redemption b)* his bftjther 
^nth^y — “ Antonie, my comforte.” » The names 
Antonio” and ‘^assanio” seem to be but a slight, 
’masj# to the true adors ig this episode. 

“ Hamlet and “ Lea? ” refled the insidious madness 
whyih eventually overwhelmed 'Lady Anne Bgcon,. 
•who,,gccording to Bisbpp,Goodman, warf“ little better 
than frantic in*!^er age,” 
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' * ' * r 

“ Coincidence} ” 

• T • * • * ^ 

In *A Winter’s Tale” we trace Bacon’s love of 
horticulture, hybridizing, grafting, etc., Perdita’s gifts 
of flowers ^eing bestovied in very nearly the same 
ordfcr as they* are named in Bacon’s “ Essay on 
Gardens.” « 

“Gymbeline” is a British King, whpse court and capftal 
were at Verulamium, on the site of which Bacon 
Jimed — modern Verulam jpy St. AlbSns^ The town 
of SV Albans is mentioned ii> ttie plays no less than 
twenty-three times, Stratford not once. ^ 

“ The Tempest ” was published soon after the wreck 
of the “ Admiral ” on the- Bermudas or Isle of 
Devils. Bacbn had money embarked in this unfor- 
tunate venture. * 

“ In Henry ^VIII.” we see the writer limning himself ' 
as Wolsey. Tn a letter from Bacon to the Kin^ 
(i6z!\) he uses, in the original draft, «words which, 
^in (he following year, appear in the mouth of 
Wolsey. The banquet scene laid at York House in 
all probability refledl? the great banquet which Bacon 
gave while J^ing.at York House, and which h^ 
been made famous by Ben Jonsqn’s Birthday Ode ^ 
the«Lord Chancellor. ^ , 

In “Timon of Athens” we sle*‘the fall of a large- 
hearteyd and over-genCrous patron. Upon this tragpdy 
the curtain rings down. 
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posrscRipr , 

.a ^ 

Now if anj^ Brother or^ Welkwisher shall ^on^^ 
scien^ously doubt or be dissatisfied^ touching any 
parti$ular ^oint contained in this Treatise^ because 
of my speaking to ntany things in a little room : And 
if he or they khall he serious in so doings and will 
befriend me so far^ and do me that courtesie^ to send 
to me^ befj^re they condemn me, and let me know their 
scruples in a few words of writings I shnll look upon 
my self obliged both in affection and reason, to en- 
deavour to gi*9b them full satisfablionA ' 

11 0 . 
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INDEX 


“Advancement of Learning” 

# 

(Bacon), references to cipher- 
writing, 7, 65,^ 66, 107 ; 
watermarks it^ 1640 edition, 
38; Wat’s preface, '4P; 
Jupiter’s cjiain, 46 ; refer- 
ence to tomb of Bacon, 141 ; 
dramatic poetry, 153; vio- 
lence to geniusfs, 257. * 

Anagram ih Shakespeare plays, 

' 57 - • ’ 

I Andreas, J^kANN Valentin, 17. 
Anne Boleyn, 104. 

“Age of Elizabeth ” (Whip- 
ple), 149. 

“Arcana Ccelestia ” (Sweden- 
BOR^, 65. ’ 

Aubrey, John, 51, 236. 
•‘Authorship of Shakespeare ” 

^ (Holmes), 228. 

AC^, Francis, identified witl^^ 
R. C. literature, 18, r9,*24; ‘ 
leases Uaiiversity, 26 ; iden- 
tilied wirti R. C. principles, 
27 ;^cttcr to Kj^mes l.,’ 3 o^ 


memoranda of scheme /or 
advancement of learning, 30; 
discards Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, 56; founder (?) 7)1'’' 
Rosicrucian Order, 58; epi- 
taph, 143; period and cele- 
rity of his writing, 1 50 ; dis- 
sension of modern critics, 
207; unanimity of contem- 
poraries, 208, 209; son to 
Elizabeth, 81 ; rehearses 
“Hamlet,” 2ii», sent to 
Fran c e, 2 1 6 ^ iTi s 1 0 vc for Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, 217, 219 ; 
redeemed by Antony^acon, 
221 ; identified as autiior of 
“Richard II.,” 228; poet, 
23^5; deniq^ bribery^ 236; 
compared ^ith Cranme^ 
258; biography in “Great 
Historical Didlionary,” 241 ;• 
ruined by Buckingham, 1243 ; ’ 
bribery charges discussed, 
2<j»f ; carelessness in money 
matters, 244,; letters toUousc 
of Lords, 245,447, 251 ; to 




' ^ Index 

. ' 

BSljop of Win9hester, 24.9; 
t 6 K. Jcmes I., '250, 253; 
ptnthumous publication^ 

249; praylr, 251 ; Macaulay 
c/aI Bacon’s philosophy, 255 ; 
will, 259; incidents of life 
feflefted in plays, 265. 

Bacon, Antony, correspondence 
with Francis, 210 ; pays his 
< brother’s debts, 221. 

Bacon, Lady Anne, 227. 

“ Bacon v, Shakespeare ” 
(Reed), 176, 189, 193, 230. 
Baconiana,” Rosie rue ian 
tombs, 75 ; Spenser, 164, 
Biliteral Cipher of Sir 
F RANCis Bacon ” (Ni rs. Eliza- 
beth Wells Gallup), 6, 64 ; 

'Bacon appeals for investiga- 
tion, 80, 81 ; claims title of 
Prinlc of Wales, 82 ; accuses 
Cecil, 83 ; laments death of 
Essex, 91 ; the charafter of 
Elizabeth, 93 ; the Essex 
conspiracy, 99; Mary Queen 
ofScots, 103 , Anne Boleyn, 

104 ; reasons for cipher wri- 
ing, 109 ; list of hidden plays, 
etc.. Ill; ‘‘The Iliad,” 1 14 ; 

‘‘The Tragedy of Es'^cx,” 

120; masks used, 155-158; 
anagram, l ;; 7 ; visit to France, 


2i 6; Marguerite of Navarr* 
217,218,219; reiterates hi 
^laim to rule England, 234 
looks forward to future ap 
preciation, 252, 254; ap * 
peals for investigation, 260, 
Bishop of Worcester, 225# 
Boyle, Robert, 63. 

Buckingham, Duke of, 237, 

243- 

Bjhle, Professor, 3. 

> 

Campbell, Lord Chief Ji?stice, 
235 ‘ 

Canonbury 'T'ower, 89. 
Cipher-writing, motives ana 
methods, 7, 60. 

Classical ScHOLrvRSHip in 

PLAYS, 186. 

“ Classical Dictionary ” (Leib- 
priere), 57. 

Coincidences, 261. 

CoNFESSIO Fraternitati' R, C., 
2, 21, 23, 71, 74. 

De Quincey, 3. 

Diale t of Elizabethan pcriotl. 
183. 

^ DitTIONARY OF NaTIONAL BiO- 
graphy,” 82. 

Diodati, “ Pious and Learned ^ 
v' Annotations,” 65. 
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.ONNELLY, IgnatiuS. See 
, “ Great ^Cryptogram.” 

% 

Echo OFTHE God-Illuminated^ 
Brotherhood/* 58. 

LIZABETH, ^UEEN, 12, 8 I, 94 , 

ssEX, Earl of, ^2, 99, 120. 
xposiTiON of Moral Law, 
(Weemse), 70. ! 

^ > i 

ama^Fraternitatis, R, C., 2, 
>6, '2 1, 23,^39',’ 57, 80. : 

‘reemasonry, 3, 142. * • j 

Franxis Bacon, ^P pET, Pro^ i 
' phet, and Philosopher” 
(Wigston), •zo, 4^, 50, 52. 

3 

rALLUp, Mrs. E. W. Sec “ Bi- 

41TERAL Cipher.” 


■> ^ , O •• • 

Great Instauration ^ '(Ba- 
con), 26. :> > 

' 3 reen, John Richard. ; See 
Short History.** 

Green, Henry, Shakcspiarc 
and the Emblem Writers,** 
68, 69, 70, 78. ^ 

Greene, Robert, 13, 161, 169. 
Grotius, Hugo, 151. 

Hallam, Henry, 174, 

“ Hamlet,** 182, 211. 

Harvey, Gabrifl, 163. 
‘"Henry VIII.,” 172, 238, 
Hermes Trismegistus, 57. 
Heydon, JoHN,^ 19, 33. 

Hidden LiA»ERATURE,list of, in. 

“ History of PRiNTysc** (Luc- 
kombe), 50, 5^. 

“History of •the World** 


joethe, 151. ( (Sir W. Raleigh) iId, 59, 

‘ Great Cryptogram *’ (Don- 69. 
nell|;), 5, 147, 151 ; death •Hobbes, Thomas, 29. 
of Marlowe, 159; Bishop of Hugo, Victor.^ 198. 

% Worcester on “Shakespeare,** ^ 

184,^98; Shaksper the ori- IdentitiLs in st^#ll, 167, 262. 
*^inal of FalstafF, 199,1223; Ignorance of Elizabethan 
/ succJtssof “Richard 11. ,**224, ^ period, 25, 173. 

zzf"; new words, 230V 2^2 Iliad,’* the argumem 

quoiition^, x, 1 46, i 5 1 , 2 59. in,* 

‘Gr?at Hutorical Diction- 
ARY,’i58, 241. , James L, ii, 25, 2^3. 
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'c * 

jENNfijfcs, Hargrave, l, 40, 76. 
JonSon, B«n, 75 , 171, 192, 
208, 236. 

( 

“KCng Lear,” 183. 

“Land of the Rosicrucians,” 
20. 

Lee, Sidney, 159, 175-223. 

I\/£icester, Earl of, 12 , 81. 

Lempriere’s “ Classical Dic- 
tionary,” 57, 

Luckombe, 50, 55. 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, 177, 199. 

Lytton, Lord, 59. 

Macaulay, T. B., V4, 27, 29, 
89, 14Q, 235, 237, 253, 
'• 255 - 

Marguerite of Navarre, 217. 

Marlcwe, Christopher, 1 3, 
I,?, 9, 264. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 102, 
1 16. 

k-V M ason-Marks^” 75. 

Matthew, SiraTobie, 209, 

Meautys, Sir Thomas, 141, 
142, 

“Merry Wives op Windsor,” 
200. ,, 

Milton, John, 183. 

Montagve, Basil,. 236 


MontaJgne, Michael, 173. 

/I 

“f^ATURAL Philosophy 
(Boyle), 63. 

“New Atlantis ” (Bacon), l 

“New English Dictionary 
(Murray), 231. 

“ Novum Organum ” (Bacon 
43, 62, 72. 

‘‘Order of the Garter* 
(Peele), 166. 

Owen, Dr. Orville W. S 
“Sir Francis Bacon’s Ciph 
Story.” 

Paper and Paperm ,rks, 17, 3 
47, 77, See Symbols. 

“ Parable of the Pilgrim 
(Patrick), So. 

Parallels of thought and di< 
tion, 167, 169, 262.^ 

Peele, George, 13, 5?), 16; 
166. 

“Pious and Learned Annot/ 
TIO^s” (DiODATi), 65. 

“ Ph(enix and the Turtle 
'.-32, 144. 

Plagiarisms, 169, 170./ 

! Playhouses, 25, 172, 154V 22 
. k^PoPE, Alexander, 149. ^ 


Index • 


*0TT, Mrs. Henry, 59. See 
also “ Francis Bacon and 
HIS Secret Society.’* 

Printers* Flowers and Hiero- 
glyphics, 49, 50, 5$. See 
also Symbols. 

‘I-ROMus** (Bacon), 2J3. 

^UMPION, 201. • 

'’ythagoras, 57. 

EIaleigh, Sir Walter. ^ See 

“rilSTOR’SJjOFJTHE WoRLD.” 

Rawley, Dr. Wm., 19, 59, 
208. * • 

Real History the Rosi- 
CRuciANs” (A.^E. Waite), 
18, 34, ^8*61, 62. 

Ieed, Edwin (Bacon v, Shake- 
speare), 176, 189, 193, 230. 
Richard II. 

""‘Romeo and Juliet,” 218. 

Rosicrucian Fraternity, its 

' I 

, obj<! 3 b, 2 ; connexion with 
Freemasonry, 3 ; history, 17 ; 
Germany, 21 ; not alche- 
mists, 23 ; women admitted, 
3^ magical writing, 57; 
“preat Hist. Diftj^nary,*’*^ 
$8; burial of members, 75; 
r^rred»to in Sonnets, 139. 
See also I^ama and Conffssio 
Fraternjtatis.I\. C. ■* 


Royal Masonic Cyclcp^dia, 

« +• 

\ 

“ Shakespew and the Emblem 
Writers” (Green), 68, 69, 
7 o» 78. 

Shakspere, Wm., authorship of 
many works doubtful, 172 ; 
birth, parentage, youth, 174- 

* 176s marriage, 178;, win,* 

1 80; handwriting, 18$; 
anecdotes, 191 ; contempo- 
rary opinions, 192; litigious- 
ness, 194, 197; land-grab- 
bing schei^e, 196; death, 
198 ; as Falstaff, 199. 

Shelley, f*ERCY Bysshe, 235. 

“ Shepherds C/^en1)ar ” (Spen- 
ser), 1 36, y56. 

Schooling, J. Holt, 7^. 

“Short History of the Eng- 
lish People” (Green^, 89, 
154, 161, 170, 178, 181, 

23^- ^ 

“Sir F,jiANCia Bacon and his 
Secret Society ” (M rs. 
Pott), 39, 75, 210. 

“Sir Francis Bacon's CTpher 
Story” (Owen), 6, 64, 81, 
83'; description of Elj|abcth,. 
93, 108, 109*; “Marj(^Q»«cni^ 
of Scots,” 116*, “ Earl of 
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Essex,” “(Spanish Ar- 

mW,” 123,146,162; Bacon 
diicovercd as author or* 
“Hamlet,’^ 211, 

“Solomon’s House,” 3*, 44 , 

72. 

“SxANisH Armada,” deciphered 

poem, 123. 

Spedding, James, 31, 236. 
Spenser, Edmund, 156,^63* 
Spinoza’s Tomb, 76- 
“ Strange Case of Francis 
Tidir” (Woodward), loi. 
Stratford, 176, I 79 , 
Swedenborg, ^mmanuel, 65, 

207. 

Symbols, Clock, 39, 62 ; Rose, 

. 40, 5*, 691 Lily or Fleur- 
"de-lys, 40, 52, 53, 69; Seal 
or Die, 41 ; the Trinity, 42, 
69 ; Grape-cluster, 42, 43, 
69 ; Pillars, 4^ > Vase or 
Pot, 42, 44 , 45 , 53 ;J“P‘t''"’^ 
ch*n, 42, i-S;- SS., 46; 

Fish, 48; A-orns, 51, 5 *, 
54 , 69, 78'; Heart, 54; 
Squirrel, 69 ; Cross, 54 ; 
Bhok of Nature, 63 ; Bear, 
69. 

London, inscription, 

loi. ’ 


Trismegistus, HermeS, 57. 
Trench, Herbert, 

“Universal Reformation o 
the l\^HOLE IA^ide AA^orld, 

18. 

e 

“Valerius Terminus”(Pacon, 

67- 

WaIs, Gilbert, 41. 

Waite, A. E. ^ See “ Rea ^ 
Hist, of the SdsiCRuAANS.t ' 
Weemse, “Exposition ( 

*• Moral Lav',” 70. 

White, Richard Grant, \ jt 
189, 229. . 

WiGSTON, W. F. 0 ., 20, 4^- 
50, 52. See “Francis B/ 
CON, Poet, Prophet, a ' 
Philosopher.” 

Witchcraft, 25. 

' Women admitted to ^R. C 
fellowship, 34. 

Woodcuts, emblematical char-i 
after of, 68. See Symbols., 
Wool vard, Parker, loi, 16^; 
Words, new coinage of, 

fl > " J- 

229. 

“Word Cipher.” 

Francis Bacoi^’s Ciphf 
VoRY.” ' ' 
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